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I LirT up my voice in the capacity of a humble but disappointed 
Democrat. When Lord Rosebery, at Bradford, pronounced the 
seemingly fateful words ‘ Constitutional Revision,’ and, throwing down 
the gage, stated that it was for us to back him up, I thought I saw 
the dream of a lifetime fulfilled, and a noble and perfected scheme of 
popular institutions rising on the ruins ofa demolished anti-Demo- 
cratic system. But months and the Cardiff Conference have passed 
away, and we do not seem to be much forwarder. Everybody keeps 
staring at the gage which Lord Rosebery threw down, apparently 
wondering what sort of structure it is, but nobody—or, at all events, 
nobody of much consequence—goes and backs Lord Rosebery up. Mr. 
Labouchere keeps declaring once a week that the agitation against 
the House of Lords has fallen flat ; not the best way, one might think, 
of helping it to get upon its legs. Of course Mr. Labouchere blames 
Lord Rosebery. In these latterdays Mr. Labouchere, to use a cant 
phrase, seems to have got Rosebery on the brain. For some reason 
or other, the Prime Minister has become his béte noire, or diabolus 
ex machina, good to untie any knot and explain the inexplicable. 
If the quartern loaf or the Luddites were unexpectedly to rise, 
I have no doubt Mr. Labouchere would say that Lord Rosebery was 
at the bottom of it, and would assign the same cause for any sudden 
replenishment of the butchers’ shops with large blue flies. As a 
matter of fact, if it had not been for Lord Rosebery taking the Leeds 
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movement by the hand in the name of the Government, it would by 
this time have been buried and forgotten. 

Whether it was wise from a tactical point of view to give the 
Leeds people so much of their head may, I think, be reverently 
questioned. Mr. Labouchere is probably right in thinking that a 
good many professing Liberals are not so bitter against the Peers as 
he is, or says he is. Some of them are very willing to become Peers 
themselves, and clutch at baronetcies in default of better. Others of 
them are staggered by the quasi-Socialisms which they ascribe to 
prominent members of the Government. The propertied classes in 
general, small as wellas great, were probably never less discontented with 
the Peerage than they are at this moment, while the holders and friends 
of threatened privileges and monopolies intensify their support in 
proportion as danger seems to draw near. From various causes, 
many who not so long ago were of a different mind would now rather 
bear the Lords they have than fly to others that they know not of. 
In the circumstances I do not feel charmed with the prospect of going 
to the country on a cry of ‘Down with the Lords.’ I think it as 
likely as not that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour may come back to 
power, when the first thing they will do will be to put such repairs 
on the House of Lords as shall keep it standing for perhaps the 
better part of another generation, a lasting sorrow to earnest Demo- 
crats who hoped they might live to see the day of greater things. 

At the same time I have great faith in the present Prime 
Minister’s long-sightedness and tenacity of ultimate purpose, and 
cannot but believe that when he took this matter up, he saw his way 
to a conclusion that should be neither lame nor impotent; and the 
general cause being so good, I regret there should be such a necessity 
of whistling for a wind in its favour, and that the supply of siffleurs 
is so unsatisfactory, whether as regards numbers or sibilancy. For 
this state of things I regard the Leeds Resolution and its framers as 
very greatly to blame. I cannot see how that proposal can be made 
the means of awakening any Democratic enthusiasm worth speaking 
of, and certainly nothing like the amount that will be wanted for 
terrorising the Lords into acquiescing and assisting in their own ex- 
tinction. It neither says ‘ Down with the Lords’ nor ‘ Up with the 
People,’ and both will require to be shouted pretty loudly and often 
before those of us who want them can have our way. Lord Rosebery 
most wisely, as I venture to think, intimated that on the Lords ques- 
tion, if the nation piped, the Ministry would dance. Whereupon Dr. 
Spence Watson’s ‘ machine’ men, without loss of time, held a Conven- 
tion of their English Liberal Federation at Leeds, and in a fine frenzy 
of ‘ predominant partnership,’ which appeared to forget such trifles as 
Scotch, Irish, and probably Welsh opinion, composed in the name of 
the British people the melody which Mr. Labouchere has christened 
the ‘ Irreducible Minimum.’ As a piece of political dance-music, how- 
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ever, it seems an inefficacious production. There is not a parlia- 
mentary fandango or waltz in it, and if the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must, as Mr. Labouchere insists, ‘ toe the 
line ’ in the needful and united pas de deua, it will have to be the work 
of another than the light and fantastic digit known to saltatory 
tradition. 

The Scottish Liberal Federation, in a Conference held by them 
in Edinburgh, also framed a resolution, but of less uncertain sound 
than the Leeds fiasco. The Edinburgh Resolution, with refreshing 
democratic consistency and emphasis, demands the complete abolition 
of the House of Lords, while, by restricting itself to the destruction 
of an ‘hereditary and irresponsible’ Chamber, it at once loyally 
conforms to the counsel of the Prime Minister, when he deprecated 
the present discussion of the question of one or two Chambers, after 
having, for exceptional reasons assigned, himself fully and forcibly 
argued the matter in favour of the second of the alternatives; while 
at the same time it leaves the field open for the consideration of 
those expedients of an Elective Senate, or Referendum, or Shorter 
Parliaments, which, either separately or in combination, have been 
adopted by the most advanced democratic nations for the purpose 
of securing to the People the continuous control of their parliamen- 
tary institutions. The Leeds deliverance, on the other hand, does 
the very contrary of all this. Professing to be a democratic utter- 
ance, it declines, as already said, to cry ‘ Down with the Lords,’ but 
leaves them standing in all their ornamental inanity; while it 
equally declines to cry ‘Up with the People,’ but after, as Mr. 
Labouchere explicitly and even exultantly avows, emancipating the 
House of Commons into a single unchecked legislative Chamber, 
leaves the People without a vestige or pretence of a hold over their 
own parliamentary creation and agency. The cleavage of interna- 
tional opinion between the distinct and consistent pronouncement of 
the Edinburgh Conference and the congeries of contradictory futi- 
lities embodied in the Leeds emanation is obvious and unmistakable, 
and not to be mended except by a plump and plain recantation on 
one side or the other. 

Among the many inconveniences created for serious Democrats 
by the Leeds declaration is that of being unable to accept the caution 
given by the Prime Minister against a premature discussion of the 
unicameral or bicameral systems of legislation. If Lord Rosebery 
wishes his direction obeyed, he must get Messieurs the Leeds 
botchers to begin—to say nothing of several of his own Cabinet 
colleagues. No one is louder than they are in maintaining that the 
question of one Chamber or two is not at present before the country. 
As far as they are concerned, that is in a sense true, because they 
have already decided the question in their own favour. They start 
‘Constitutional Revision’ with a single Chamber, divested of every 
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scrap of effective safeguard or check in the popular name—an 
entirely new thing in constitutional re-adjustment ; for although, to 
a Democrat, the House of Lords may be a very bad Second Chamber, 
it announces, by its place in the Constitution, the principle of inter- 
cameral control in the public interest. But our Leeds constitution- 
makers change all that. Theoretically and practically alike, they 
endow the House of Commons with absolute legislative irresponsibility 
and carte blanche, and having thus created a brand-new Single Cham- 
ber system, they say, Hush! not a word just now about Single or 
Second Chamber. Oh no! we must never mention it. The question 
is not ripe. By-and-by there will come a time. I ask, was there 
ever such an impudent instance of the Friar preaching against 
thieving with the pudding in his sleeve? You eat the chestnuts, 
and then propose that we shall discuss the question of their posses- 
sion in the dim and distant future. And you really think you are 
going to take me in so? I could get angry with these Leeds 
people, if I thought they fully knew what they were doing. 

Of course they point to another part of their Résolution where 
they profess to keep the House still going as if it were a Second 
Chamber for some parliamentary purpose. But thatis the feeble and 
faltering Leeds way, eating their cake and pretending still to have it. 
They try to palter with us in a double sense, and they break down, 
even at that. They kill the House of Lords as a legislative body— 
‘clipping their wings,’ Mr. Bryce it calls, stabbing them to the heart 
being the matter of fact—next, they make a mummy of it, decking 
it with coronet and ermine or other robes, and all the defunct’s para- 
phernalia ; then they go so far as to arrange for occasional reappear- 
ances of its ghost for the benefit of Borderlanders, and having done 
all this, they put on a grave face, and say that we still have a Second 
Chamber. I call that political ‘smashing.’ If it were applied to 
banknotes, it would be heard of at the Old Bailey. Is a dead man 
anybody? What more is a strangled Senate? The brazenness of 
the Leeds combinationists in this matter is almost beyond belief, till 
you have looked into it. I quote from their mouthpiece, the Speaker, 
surely the sedatest organ of revolution that ever essayed that fiery 
function, and which, as is well known, is under the competent editorial 
charge of Sir Wemyss Reid, the putative, or rather jactitative, father 
of the Leeds abortion. 

It is being made clear (says the Speaker) to the apprehensions of the timid 
among our own party that the triumph of this demand (i.e. for abolishing the 
Lords’ veto) will not involve, as some have supposed, the sweeping away of every 
safeguard against hasty and violent legislative action. Whatever opinions men 
may hold on the abstract question of a Second Chamber, we know of no section 
among Liberals which is not prepared to admit that we need to take some pre- 
cautions against hurried or panic-stricken action by the House of Commons. It 
is the growing belief of many who are joining in the movement against the veto 
of the Peers that the removal of that veto will tend to make the House of Lords 
stronger, as an advisory and consultative Chamber, than it is at present. 
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Then, after another fortnight’s meditation, the Speaker advances 
to the conviction that, 


If, for the future, the House of Lords shall have the power of rejecting a bill 
in one session, but shall be compelled to pass it in the next session if it be again 
sent up to it by the House of Commons, we shall have a real security against hasty 
action on the part of the Representative Chamber, as well as against any attempt 
on its part to tyrannise over the nation. 


In other words, eager Democrats like myself are asked to believe 
that, under the Leeds treatment of amputating their powers and 
degrading their position, the Lords will find salvation so rapidly and 
learn sweet reasonableness so completely that they will not only pass 
post-haste all Liberal Bills sent up to them, but will stop all maleficent 
Tory measures, like the Crimes Act, say, as long as they can, and 
only consent to them when compelled by a ‘hasty’ or ‘tyrannical’ 
Tory House of Commons, acting under the revised Constitution. The 
Ethiopian can be made to change his skin by tying his hands behind 
his back, and the leopard his spots by drawing his teeth, and a crowd 
of epistolary contributors to the Speaker, most of them, to judge 
by their writing, ladies of experience, using masculine pseudonyms, 
welcome the New political Physiology with a chorus of applause. As, 
however, the Speaker in the following week hastened to explain that the 
‘next’ session might be commenced and the ‘hasty’ or ‘ tyranni- 
cal’ legislation forced through within twenty-four, or at most forty- 
eight, hours after perpetration, it has perhaps a right to be acquitted 
of the folly of its own vain imaginings ; although where, in that case, 
the promised ‘ real security’ is to come from not even the kaleido- 
scopically shifting wisdom of the Speaker has yet been able to 
suggest. 

But the whole thing is so ludicrously unreasonable that it is 
hardly possible to avoid suspecting an attempt on the part of the 
Leeds wire-pullers to throw dust in our eyes for some purpose which 
will not bear avowal. Weare assured that the hereditary principle is 
so evil in its operation that it entirely unfits the Lords for doing the 
work of a Second Chamber, leading them, as Mr. Bryce showed at 
Aberdeen, from the mere position in which they are placed, system- 
atically to obstruct Liberal and accelerate Tory measures. In the 
next breath we are invited to believe that this same hereditary 
principle is so beneficent in its influence that it makes the House of 
Lords the wisest and justest tribunal of legislative criticism to be had 
anywhere or anyhow, so much so that they may be safely trusted with 
suspending Bills for forty-eight hours or even longer, they are so 
certain to do it impartially and well. When it is a question of veto, 
Heredity is the Abomination of Desolation ; when it is a question of 
advice, Heredity is the Fountain of Wisdom. It is a humiliation to 
have to argue such a question: but I suppose I must go through 
the form of asking, What makes the Lords reject Liberal measures ? 
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What but their Tory convictions or prejudices arising, as every 
Democrat must hold, by a psychological necessity, out of their mental 
position as inheritors of unjust class privileges and monopolies ? 
Will these convictions or prejudices cease to be, or turn to the 
opposite, because they are denied an accustomed practical outlet ? 
On the contrary, if the Lords take to wasting their time in the vain 
formalities of criticising bills or correcting draftsmanship, they will 
naturally do it as bitterly as they can, so as to help their Commons’ 
friends the better. Deprived of powder and shot, they will make all 
the harder a fight with the butt end of the gun. 

To retain the House of Lords as an advising body is simply, as 
every true Democrat must believe, to retain precisely the worst advice 
that is to be had, so bad that you have had to set on foot this very 
movement to prevent your proposed advisers from ever acting on it. 
You would be better off, as you must think, with the advice of the 
Times, or the Horse Guards, or Convocation, or Cogers Hall. Why, 
then, do you insist on keeping it? Why do you not adopt the 
Scotch national demand, and go in for the abolition of the Lords 
altogether? What sort of Democrats are you if you shudder at that 
proposal? You say it is too sweeping, and could not be carried. 
Why not? If you are able to raise such a storm against the Lords 
as to frighten them into surrendering their ‘ veto,’ do you think they 
would fight to the death for the chance of offering you ‘advice’? 
If you can capture the substance, will the shadow cost you much 
trouble? My knowledge of dukes is neither extensive nor peculiar, 
but such observations of them as I have been able to take lead me to 
believe that their fault does not lie in thinking too humbly of them- 
selves, and that they will not thank you for this empty function of 
correcting draftsmanship, and suspending bills for forty-eight hours, 
and giving advice which will not be taken. I should expect them to 
prefer being improved out of the Constitution altogether, so as to be 
competent for election into the House of Commons or any represen- 
tative Senate it may be necessary to create. Why, then, are you 
afraid to make a clean sweep of the whole abuse? Can it be that 
the evil principle of hereditary honour—an absurdity not less flagrant 
and scarcely less mischievous than the cognate absurdity of hereditary 
power—has done its work of debauching the national sense of reve- 
rence so thoroughly that, with all your Democratism, you are still a 
‘ flunkey ’ at heart, and tremble to lay an irreverent hand on the 
fetish of false dignity; or is it that you know of so many of the 
wealthier members of your party who, whether spontaneously or 
under conjugal stimulus, desire to play at Lords in the gilded cham- 
ber, that you hesitate to estrange them by smothering their popinjay 
ambitions ? I find it difficult otherwise to explain your behaviour. 

In these circumstances I am not surprised to hear complaints of 
the apathy with which the Leeds Resolution has been received, and 
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to find Sir Wemyss Reid himself acknowledging last month in the 
pages of this Review that ‘there have been no signs in any of the 
recent elections of any outburst of popular enthusiasm in favour of 
the agitation.’ Howcould there be? It is impossible to arouse the 
democratic spirit of the country by a proposal to spare the hereditary 
principle when it would be so easy to give it its death-wound, and 
by affecting to keep on the House of Lords under the ridiculously 
transparent pretence of using it as a sort of Second Chamber, after 
having deprived it of Second Chamber powers and properties on the 
ground that it was incurably unfitted for Second Chamber purposes. 
Without aiming at any one person more than another, I will say that 
honest zeal cannot be evoked by dishonest devices. But I find 
shortcoming in the Leeds Resolution, not only on the sham side of 
it, but equally, or, rather more conspicuously and disastrously, on the 
side of it where it is a reality. Disentangled from all the pretexts 
with which it is complicated, the Leeds Resolution is a declaration 
in favour of government through a single legislative Chamber 
unchecked and uncontrolled. Its cry is really not so much ‘ Down 
with the Lords’ and ‘ Up with the Commons’ as ‘Up with the 
Commons’ and ‘Down with the People,’ and that is an oligarchic 
and not a democratic cry. I shall be told, of course, that ‘Up with 
the Commons’ means ‘ Up with the People,’ because the Commons 
and the People are the same thing. I have seen that averred in 
naked print. But it is not true in fact, whatever it may be in figure. 
The People is one thing, and the M.P. people are another. Mr. 
Labouchere is not Northampton; he is the agent or employee of 
Northampton, and the House of Commons is the agent or employee 
of the People. To fuse or identify principal and agent, master 
and servant, because under certain conditions the law deems the acts 
of the one to be the acts of the other, is the simplest fallacy that can 
be committed by the feeblest reasoner. Yet this is precisely what is 
done by the soi-disant ‘Democrat’ who, in the present connection, 
identifies the People and their representatives. I insist, however, 
that they are separate parties to a contract in which there are separate 
interests of contractor and contractee, and that the Leeds Resolution, 
by starting the new Constitution with a Single legislative Chamber, 
absolutely uncontrolled for seven years, and with power to ‘vote 
itself immortal ’ if it chooses, is sinning against the first principles of 
Democracy, and departing from the example of the most advanced 
Democratic nations, both of which point to the growth and develop- 
ment of a continuous hold and check, direct or indirect, or both, 
exercisable by the people over their representative institutions. 
Those ‘ Democrats ’ who, in this way, desire to escape government 
by the people, say that this state of things already exists when 
there is a Tory majority in the House of Commons. On this it may 
be remarked that even in that case the House never realises that 
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consciousness of irresponsibility which is the psychological root of 
the main evils of unlimited power so well emphasised by the Prime 
Minister at Bradford. But apart from that, and granting the allega- 
tion, for argument’s sake, do such ‘ Democrats’ mean that they are 
satisfied with the position of affairs they point to? Do they like 
having a Tory House of Commons doing as it pleases without let or 
hindrance? Do they not think it possible that if when the Crimes 
Act was passed, there had existed something in the nature of a 
standing Referendum, that piece of legislation might have been 
overset ? Orif there had been an elective Senate, chosen at a different 
date, or composed of different materials from the House, is it not 
conceivable that the Act might never have been passed at all? These 
chartered libertines of Democracy seem to think that because we are 
in power at present, to-morrow shall be as this day and much more 
abundant, and that it is as needless as it would be disagreeable to be 
interfered with by Referendums or Senates, or anything of the kind. 
But a Tory day of doom and darkness is coming. During the past 
twenty-five years the Tories have been half the time in power, and 
they will be in power again, when perhaps some of our now insouciant 
friends may wish they had a Referendum or Senate or something else 
to protect them, instead of having to stand by some six or seven years 
grinning ‘and bearing it. This, of course, is not the best way of 
looking at the matter, but it may suggest reflection. The true 
question is whether the Leeds reconstruction is on right lines. It is 
no answer to say that it will leave us no worse than we were. Surely 
we want to be better? And when a great opportunity occurs of 
supplying a glaring defect, when a call for Constitutional Revision is 
authoritatively raised, why should not the occasion be eagerly seized 
for perfecting the people’s self-protective control of their institutions 
in conformity with all Democratic principle and experience? Why 
is the proposal evaded or opposed? Why is the cry raised for an 
irresponsible House of Commons, or as near as may be? Is it that 
‘ Democratic’ M.P.’s cherish an Aristocratic dislike to having their own 
‘wings clipped’? Is it that the ‘ machine’ men of politics are jealous 
of a wider organisation of popular directing power than their own 
limited and manageable Caucus ? 

No doubt there are ‘Democrats’ who do not go so far in their 
aversion to popular control of the proposed Single Chamber. They 
are, to repeat words already quoted, ‘ prepared to admit that we need 
to take some precautions against hurried or panic-stricken action by 
the House of Commons,’ and agree that we must have some ‘ real 
security against hasty action on the part of the Representative 
Chamber, as well as against any attempt on its part to tyrannise over 
the nation.’ This security they profess to find in Triennial Parlia- 
ments. But Triennial Parliaments are not in the Leeds Resolution, 
and form no part of its scheme. And even though they were and did, 
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they are not adequate to meet the assumed danger. Can ‘ Democratic’ 
M.P.’s who desire to keep out of the people’s reach as long as they 
can, explain why ‘hurry,’ ‘ panic,’ ‘ haste,’ ‘ tyranny,’ are certain not 
to occur during the first three years of a new and absolute Chamber, 
and are only possible after that period? I have always understood 
that it was youth rather than age that was liable to ‘hurry’ &c., and 
should expect the first three years of an unchecked Single Chamber 
to be its most dangerous time. The old Chartists thought so, and 
demanded annual Parliaments, which, as Lord Rosebery showed 
at Glasgow, flow logically from the Single Chamber system, if it is to 
keep touch with the people, but which, as he further showed, are 
peculiarly liable to the very dangers of ‘ haste,’ ‘ panic,’ and so forth 
which they are devised to meet. A good deal of unwisdom and 
mischief can be got through in a year by unwise or mischievous people 
whose time is short. Moreover General Elections once a year are 
undesirable in many ways: one session is too short even as an 
apprenticeship to the business of Legislator and Superintendent of 
Administration, and certainly too short for inaugurating and carrying 
out any comprehensive and far-reaching policy, domestic or foreign. 
Hence, although most of the ‘ points of the Charter’ have become law, 
Annual Parliaments have made no headway. 

Why is it that so many ‘ Democrats,’ and especially ‘ Democratic’ 
M.P.’s, think it right, or even consistent, to accumulate objections to 
the principle of the Referendum, or ‘ reference to the People,’ as the 
Home Secretary sensibly translated it at Birmingham? I should 
have thought they would have been only too glad to welcome it, as 
it isthe simple, direct, and logical application of Democratic principle 
to the solution of the problem, and practically means the People 
being their own Second Chamber. You appoint an agent. Is it wise, 
is it usual, to leave him for seven years, or even for three years, 
entirely to himself, and, more than that, with absolute power, not 
only over yours but you? That, however, is the proposal of the 
Single Chamber fanatics. But the thing is pure lunacy. It is not 
a question of Liberalism or Toryism. It is not even a question of 
sound business. Itisa question of sane conduct. Without more ado, 
then, let us ask what is the People’s best mode of looking after their 
agent? There is a saying of some standing to the effect that any 
one who would thrive at the plough must himself either hold or drive. 
The eye of the principal must be continuously and effectively on 
team, and implement and assistant. That is the principle of the 
Referendum. The people look after their Legislature with their own 
eyes, and interfere when they see cause. In Switzerland, where the 
Referendum is most highly organised, and where, as in America, they 
have also a Second Chamber necessitated by the ‘ double sovereignty ’ 
involved in their Federation, provision is made in the Constitution 
for the direct interposition of the people when their Legislature, or 
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law-making agent, goes wrong. The electorate can veto any bad law 
very soon and summarily after it has been made. Similarly if the 
law-maker seems getting on too slowly, the electorate can exercise 
the Initiative and direct a certain principle to be embodied in a bill 
and carried into law without delay. In America the President is a 
personified popular Referendum, and can veto laws passed by both 
Houses of Congress, until they come before him with a two-thirds 
majority from each. In amendments of the Federal Constitution 
there is provision for taking the direct instructions of the nation, and 
in many States the same provision is abundantly used to get laws 
passed that can hardly be called organic, but which the people think 
useful for their protection against their unsatisfactory legisla- 
tures. 

Here we have, in greater or less complete degree of application, 
the common sense of the relation of principal and agent, employer 
and employee. As the Ziirich Constitution puts it, ‘The people 
exercise the law-making power, with the assistance of the legislature,’ 
and the Referendum and Initiative, based on that idea, are in opera- 
tion throughout the Republic, both Federal and in its Cantons. 
The people set their ‘ Assistant ’ Legislature to work, but reserve to 
themselves the power of correcting itsaction. In America, the same 
thing exists, although on a limited scale, and it is remarkable that, of 
the two countries, the one in which the principle of immediate 
popular control is most fully developed is that in which Democracy 
is working most beneficially. There can be no doubt that in Switzer- 
land the Referendum has been a success. It has taken permanent 
root. The people are satisfied with it. Nobody desires to abolish it ; 
many wish to improve or extend it. It has checked the abuses of 
party spirit, its violence, insincerity and self-seeking. The Swiss 
does not need to care so much as we do what party dominates his 
Legislature. If it goes wrong, he can soon put it right. Parlia- 
mentary log-rolling and obstruction find themselves discouraged. It 
is no good saying, ‘ If you won’t vote for my Home Rule Bill, I shan’t 
vote for your Allotments Bill, or ‘If you help me to maintain the 
Union, I will help you to defeat the budget,’ when the vote won by such 
tactics may be reversed by the country the next month. Or what is the 
use of obstructing a bill, even to success, when an order may come from 
the People in three weeks saying that it must be carried? Parties in 
the Chambers rely on argument rather than ‘ whipping,’ because that is 
their best Parliamentary means of influencing the electorate, while 
the political intelligence of the people is educated to the highest degree 
by having continually to watch and judge the action of their Legisla- 
ture. The Swiss people have not used their power with fussy or vexa- 
tious frequency, while the character of their deliverances on various 
questions, though not surprising to Democrats who understand the 
principles of their creed, have somewhat astonished wild and feather- 
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headed persons who erroneously assumed that the nation was as wild 
and feather-headed as themselves. 

Foreign observers have little but praise for the state of things in 
Switzerland. Sir Francis Adams and Mr. Cunningham, among our- 
selves, in their useful work on The Swiss Confederation, in which the 
pros very much outweigh the cons, remark, ‘It is a question for us 
Englishmen to consider whether it would be possible and advantageous 
to introduce the Referendum at home,’ and then proceed to illustrate 
and support their suggestion by a reference to the Home Rule question. 
American writers, who have made an anxious and interested examina- 
tion of Swiss democracy, are even more emphatic. Vincent, in his 
careful study, State and Federal Government in Switzerland, in the 
Johns Hopkins University Series in History and Politics, speaking of 
the Referendum and Initiative, says, ‘ As to the results of these institu- 
tions, it may be said, in general, that the people of Switzerland have 
shown themselves worthy of the confidence they have placed in them- 
selves ; mistakes have been made, but often these mistakes have been 
remedied by the same methods later on; while all the advancement 
in constitutional law, from the chaos before 1848 down to the present 
strong Federal government, has been made with the consent of the 
popular. voice.’ He then proceeds to argue for the introduction of 
the Swiss system into America. Testimony to the same effect might 
be adduced from Winchester, Sullivan, McCracken, and others, who 
agree in signalising the fact that the best men go into public life, 
and that ‘ the members of the Assembly practically enjoy life tenure,’ 
which to ‘some extent may be ascribed to the fact that the people 
feel they are masters of the situation through the power of rejecting 
all measures which are put to the popular vote.’ Americans of 
position insist that an extension of the Referendum principle would 
go far to correct the abuses which accompany the working of Demo- 
cratic institutions among themselves. Some even go so far as to 
propose a kind of personal Referendum, by which each constituency 
should be empowered to call its representative to account at any 
moment for his public conduct, and, after due notice and hearing, to 
dismiss him from his position if deemed necessary. Were such an 
arrangement in existence in this country, it might do more to check 
parliamentary obstruction than all the machinery of the ‘ gag’ and 
the ‘ guillotine,’ with all the improved devices for smothering debate 
which repressionists desire to see added. 

What makes the Referendum so distasteful to Democrats who 
like the Oligarchism of the Leeds Resolution? I should not be sur- 
prised if its foreign origin had something to do with it. It is out- 
landish, ‘ made in Germany ’ or next to it, and England is not partial 
to what is ‘un-English.’ Moreover, it seems, Constitutional Revision 
must proceed in what the Speaker calls ‘ our English way.’ This 
‘English way ’ appears to consist in having a ‘ scrupulous regard for 
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old forms and institutions,’ in consequence of which ‘ we still main- 
tain a score of ancient forms and institutions from which we long ago 
extracted the vital essence.’ If this is the English way, I venture to 
call it a very bad way. It is the way of indolence, supineness, un- 
reasoning conservatism. It is the way of putting new wine into 
old bottles, which I thpught had received its quietus on a 
famous occasion. I believe a burden of vain anachronisms is 
a drag on progress. One result of this ‘way’ is that the very excel- 
lence of a proposed reform comes to be quoted against it. The Re- 
ferendum is voted ‘too logical’ in its Democratic thoroughness. We 
have got on so well in spite of illogical elements in our Constitution 
that many persons have come to believe it is the illogicalities that 
have been the making of us, and to suspect any proposal that is not 
to a considerable extent irrational. Hence one of the merits of the 
Leeds Resolution in the eyes of certain people, probably, is that it is 
to a large extent absurd and self-contradictory ; that while admittedly 
a security is needed against ‘ panic,’ ‘haste,’ and the rest of it, the 
Leeds scheme provides a Chamber without any check at all. A plan 
so perverse as that must, it is thought, have some practical good in 
it. But probably the most formidable objection—for the matter of 
expense and difficulty cannot be seriously regarded in a country like 
this—is one that is put by the Liberal Magazine, the official organ 
of the Liberal Federation, when, after fairly enough acknowledging 
the success of the Referendum and the possibility of its having a 
great future, it alleges that ‘it naturally results in reducing the 
power and prestige of Parliament.’ That is because it increases the 
power and prestige of the People, and the question is whether Parlia- 
ment is made for the People, or the People for Parliament. There is 
nothing sacred in the representative principle, as it is sometimes 
called. It is really not a principle, but a convenience, a bit of mechan- 
ism—Democracy being primarily direct and non-representative— 
and if a combination of the representative and the direct action of 
the people gets better results out of self-government, the ‘ power and 
prestige of Parliament ’ must be left to themselves. But there is a 
good deal of human nature in the average, and even in the ‘ Demo- 
cratic’ M.P., and the additional ‘power and prestige’ of a Single 
Chamber, freed from all, including popular, control, are possibilities 
which, perhaps, cannot be sacrificed without a sigh. 

Accordingly, I doubt if the Referendum is within the range of 
practical politics in this country at present. Although, perhaps be- 
cause, it is theoretically the perfection of the People’s supervision of 
their own institutions, Parliamentary and Caucus ‘ Democrats’ will 
discover it to be impossible to root a brand-new apparatus like that 
among the old-fashioned machinery of this country. Where there is 
not a will there is not a way. Well, but the same objection cannot 
be taken to an elective Senate. Second Chambers, at all events, are 
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quite in ‘our English way.’ If you will not allow the People the 
direct control of their legislative ‘assistant,’ at least give it them 
indirectly. Let them have a factor or manager over him, in their 
interest, perfecting the arrangement, where needful, by making each 
party, according to circumstances, factor or manager over the other. 
Even in a bogus company there must be directors to control the 
secretary, while the secretary must countersign the cheques. But 
here, too, ‘ Democrats’ of the Leeds pattern, all, or mostly, begin to 
make excuse. What is the good, say some of them, of having a 
Second Chamber, a mere replica of the first, the same sort of people 
elected by the very same people? Entia non sunt multiplicanda 
sine necessitate. If the two agree, one is not wanted. If they differ, 
one must be made supreme to prevent deadlock, and then we are back 
at Single-Chamberism once more. But these metaphysical ‘ Demo- 
crats’ assume too much. There is a necessitas even where both Cham- 
bers consist of the same sort of people. ‘ Second thoughts are best’ is a 
maxim widely accepted, and if the brain particles that function them are 
numerically different from the first set, they are of the same quality. 
What is self-control but the Second Chamber system under psycho- 
logical conditions—the Impulses having to pass the scrutiny and veto 
of Reflection? And, conversely, what is the Second Chamber system 
but the parliamentary organisation of Popular second thoughts and 
National self-control, without which public as well as personal history 
may become a very harum-scarum and perilous progress? But why 
assume that both Houses must contain the same sort of persons ? 
Why could not a Senate be literally so, an Assembly chosen by the 
People out of the older men, who have seen more life or have been 
already tried in public functions, so that we might have the nation’s 
experience controlling its energy, and its energy stimulating its ex- 
perience? Why should not the Chambers be chosen at different 
times, so as to represent different phases of the public mind, as with 
the American President and Congress? As to deadlock, that is a de- 
tail which may be left to Constitutional engineers. In America it is 
provided against at the second stage by the limitation on the Presi- 
dent’s veto ; and a power of mutual dissolution between the Chambers, 
with retribution from the electorate menacing the one that was in 
the wrong, might also be a solution. 

Then another class of ‘ Democrats,’ anxious for as much parlia- 
mentary independence of the people as possible, try to get up a scare 
about a ‘strong’ Second Chamber ‘overriding and thwarting the 
Representative Chamber.’ This, of course—like the old petitio 
principii of When did you leave off beating your father ?—assumes 
that one of the Chambers is to be ‘ representative ’ and the other not. 
But who proposes such a thing? No real Democrat. The shilly- 
shally superficialists of the Leeds school, with their phantasmagoric 
Second Chamber of aristocratic outline and colouring, may have this 
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ultimately in view ; but those of us who prefer the ‘ stalwart’ spirit of 
the Scottish National Federation, are opposed to any Second Chamber 
of hereditary or nominated members, and insist that it must be 
equally representative with the other. If it be ‘strong,’ it will be 
the People’s doing, and it will be ‘strong’ in their interest. In 
America it is the Senate that is the ‘strong’ House; in Switzerland, 
on the other hand, it is the National Council. If the people choose 
to have it so, who is to challenge their action? As to one such 
Chamber ‘ overriding and thwarting’ the other, that may be service- 
able to the people or not, according to circumstances. You could 
imagine a Board of Bank Directors who might be very thankful if 
the secretary ‘overrode and thwarted’ the cashier, or the cashier 
‘ overrode and thwarted’ the secretary. When the crisis is over they 
could dismiss the offender, and so could the people the peccant 
Chamber, at an election or by the Referendum. Some ‘ Democrats’ 
seem to be so muddle-headed—to put it plainly—as to be unable 
to distinguish between the House of Lords, which they wish to 
abolish, and a purely elective Senate, which might be put where it had 
been, and to imagine that astheone succeeds the other in time, it must, 
by some subtle influence, inherit its aristocratic and anti-popular 
tendencies. Such persons can only be answered by assuring them 
that it is not and cannot be so, and begging them to reflect a little 
on what is advanced above. Others there are who hold that to require 
an effective supervision of the House of Commons is to outrage the 
maxim of ‘ trust in the People,’ thereby confounding the People with 
a committee of individuals employed by the People, while the further 
deduction sometimes actually made that ‘ trust in the People ’ implies 
that the People should be trusted always to select a wise and impec- 
cable committee that can never misrepresent its constituents, might, 
perhaps, be true in a world where all candidates are archangels and 
all electors prophets, but can have no application to the present 
planet, whose incidents and personalities so often lend support to a 
pessimistic philosophy. 

Then there are Democrats who are really in favour of a Second 
Chamber, but who think that, being too busy at present to make a 
good one, we may go on indefinitely with the Single unchecked 
Chamber, and by-and-by, when we have more time, set up the other. 
A type of this class may be found in Mr. Haldane, Q.C., M.P., who 
has recently published an article on the House of Lords, full, as was 
to be expected, of constitutional learning and thoughtfulness, but 
also open to criticism. Mr. Haldane is for a ‘resolution declaring 
that the Commons are entitled to be the sole judges of the will of 
the constituencies ’—not excepting the constituencies themselves— 
leaving the Lords, however, ‘capable of acting in a constitutional 
emergency if the Commons had plainly and obviously put them- 
selves in the wrong.’ As this implies that the Lords are also to be 
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judges whenever they see cause, Mr. Haldane’s resolution must 
mean that the Commons are to be the ‘sole’ judges, but not the 
‘only’ judges. On hearing of this resolution, Mr. Haldane thinks 
that the Lords must, in consistency, submit, as they did in the case 
of Commons Resolutions on Money Bills ; that they will commit the 
needful act of self-extinction, and get buried in parliamentary cross- 
roads, with a power, however, of resurrection when they are wanted. 
I confess I shall require a little time to grasp all this. I do not see, 
for one thing, how the obligation of consistency is made out. 
Formerly, the Lords were called upon for their legislative belongings, 
now they are called upon for their legislative existence. But pro- 
perty and life differ not in degree but in kind, and you cannot argue 
from the one to the other—a precedent for the one is not necessarily 
a precedent for the other. You may give up your money, or even 
your Money Bills, to prolong your life, but if it comes to demanding 
your life itself, you may as well make a fight for it. However, it is 
not for this I cite Mr. Haldane. He agrees with the Prime Minister, 
rightly, in my humble judgment, that the people of this country 
desire a Second Chamber, but he wishes to postpone its erection, not 
only until the Lords’ Veto has been settled, but until Home Rule 
‘all round ’ has been settled, and apparently until Imperial Federation 
has been settled, and then after this long interval—and it will be 
pretty long—we are to have a ‘ reformed and reconstituted House of 
Lords’ containing the ‘wise men of the Queen’s dominions, far and 
near. I doubt if this recognition of the right of the hereditary 
principle toa place in the Constitution, with the prospect of increasing 
its power by the action of ‘ wise men,’ will take the Democratic taste 
of the country. Besides, Mr. Haldane is making a false start in 
giving himself away for an indefinite time to the Single-Chamberists. 
There are some things that will not bear postponing. It is agreed, 
say, that the patient must have his leg cut off. You propose to 
divide the labour by cutting off the leg to-day and tying up the 
arteries to-morrow. But to-morrow there will be no patient. No 
doubt the Absolute Single Chamber will be alive—probably very much 
so—but it may have done a large amount of ‘haste,’ ‘ panic,’ and 
‘tyranny’ in the meantime, may have been dealing with a different 
class of subjects altogether from Home Rule and Imperial Federation, 
and when Mr. Haldane’s time for his ‘reformed and reconstituted 
House of Lords’ comes, may decline to look at it, and be too proud 
perhaps even for the Referendum. 

Of course the Quis custodiet ‘Democrat’ puts in his smirking 
appearance, and asks, if Chamber No. 2 is to watch No. 1, who is to 
watch No. 2, and if No. 3, then who No. 3, and No. 4, and No. 5 and 
so ad infinitum? Well, if people think that life is long enough to 
admit of following out the infinite divisibility of matter, or proving the 
impossibility of the hare’s ever overtaking the tortoise, or engaging 
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in dialectical acrobatics generally, they cannot be prevented from 
so amusing themselves ; but that will not alter the practical fact that 
two heads are better than one, and that duality always and necessarily 
affords the sufficient bases of a complete antagonism, a reciprocal 
vigilance, and a perfect polarity—considerations surely, than which 
nothing short of ‘ Mesopotamia’ itself ought to be more satisfying to 
mystical philosophers and choppers of logic. Such persons, I think, 
would be better employed in considering what would be some of the 
possible consequences of starting the government of this country on 
a new career, under an Absolute Single Chamber. One very formid- 
able and not very long-delayed development would probably be the 
immense intensification of that parliamentary struggle between 
revolutionary and reactionary forces that lies before us in any case. 
I am not myself a believer in the Socialism of the Norwich Trade 
Union Congress, with its ‘ nationalisation of everything.’ It seems to 
me to be visionary and impracticable, and, although it were neither, 
not only without promise of advantage, but full of disappointment 
and disaster, to the masses of the people. But just because it is a 
vision, it has a future. Millenniums, and Good Times Coming, and 
Golden Ages Redivival have always captivated the imaginative section 
of the classes they promised to bless. The more level-headed among 
the working-men may not be carried away, but they will be affected 
by contact and environment, and we shall have, in the assumed 
Single Chamber, by help of payment of members, a Socialist and quasi- 
Socialist combination, which, both by its direct power and the use of 
log-rolling and other parliamentary devices, may become an increas- 
ing force of disintegration, On the other hand, the forces of resist- 
ance and reaction will close their ranks and sharpen their antagonism, 
and both tendencies will come more and more into irreconcilable 
conflict. Under the Referendum or an Elective Senate this struggle 
would have been kept within safe bounds. Even under the House of 
Lords it would have been moderated. The Lords would have rejected 
extreme revolutionary bills; the reactionist temper would then not 
have risen so high; and many who would not otherwise have done so 
would tolerate the resulting attenuated and jogtrot Toryism rather 
than risk a chronic state of tempestuous strife that might at any 
moment explode in ruin. Indeed a main evil, from a Democratic 
point of view, of the unchecked Single Chamber project, is that it 
will lead a large percentage of Liberals to hold on by the House of 
Lords as a steadying influence better than none at all, who would, 
with a different prospect, have worked for its abolition. 

One of the first things the revolutionary tendency will do will be 
to capture the Executive Government, and convert it into what, of 
course, on Democratic principles, it ought to be, a Committee of the 
House of Commons, eligible and dismissible at its pleasure. This, in 
spite of pretences to the contrary, it is not at present. The House 
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has no voice in the selection of the Government, only the invidious 
and practically useless option of objecting. Once in, the party heads, 
not elected, but co-opted by predecessors similarly co-opted, are 
masters of the situation. On any signs of independent action in their 
party, they can put the pistol of Dissolution to their heads and say, 
‘ Your vote or your life ; if you do not come to heel, we will blow your 
parliamentary brains out,’ and so bring mutineers to their senses. 
Looking at facts rather than phrases, the actual Government of this 
country is properly neither a Monarchy nor a Democracy, but mainly 
an alternation of two traditional Oligarchies, each composed of an 
aristocratic nucleus, continually drawing recruits that suit it into its 
‘ring,’ getting into power and place through the efficacious manipu- 
lation of party resources, and then sticking to them as long as it can, by 
managing the members of its parliamentary following through a 
dexterous blending of menace, cajolery, and reward. Naturally the 
members of this ‘ ring’ seek to perfect their power. They would be 
more than human if they did not. And apparently the instinctive 
expectation of becoming uncontrolled masters in an uncontrolled 
House has led most of the members of the existing Oligarchy to side 
with the Absolute Single Chamber plan, not explicitly of course, but 
tacitly deciding in its favour by starting it in practice, while professedly 
postponing the consideration of its merits until who knows when. So 
capable a man as the War Secretary goes even further, and argues 
positively in its favour, on the ground that administration, peace and 
war, treaty making, foreign policy, colonisation, have always been 
unchecked ‘in the hands of the Executive Government, under the 
eye and control of the House of Commons.’ As if it were not notorious, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of Democrats, that the House of Commons 
has little to do with those matters ; that Governments do as they like, 
and then defy the House to ‘stop the supplies,’ well knowing that. 
prerogative to be as dead as the Royal Veto; and that many of the 
‘unchecked’ proceedings relied upon by the War Secretary rank 
among the most shameful and disastrous episodes in our history. 
There would have been fewer of such performances under the check 
of a Referendum or popularly elected Senate. 

If Cabinets imagine that the Absolute Single Chamber is going to 
be their Paradise, I believe they are reckoning without their host. 
It is more likely to be their Gehenna, Revolutionary Socialism and 
Democratic Individualism alike will not permanently tolerate being 
ruled by a co-optative secret society. They will seize the Executive, 
and then will come the tug of war. For reaction will not have been 
idle in the meantime. In the search for a check, it .may probably 
turn to the long disused machinery of the Royal Veto and the Privy 
Council, and seek to make them a reality. Then the fight will turn 
to one between the House and the Crown, between the Executive 
inside and the Executive outside. Any day there may occur one of 
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those accidents, so familiar in history, that precipitate a terrible crisis. 
How that will end cannot be doubted. The forces of order in this 
country, political and military, are too strong for violence to have a 
chance. The pillars of the throne may be shaken or collapse, but order 
will be maintained somehow, although at the price, it may be, of a great 
sacrifice of public liberty, and strengthening of reaction and repression. 
It is such a possible catastrophe, bound up with the very terms of 
the Leeds Resolution, and effectively, if dimly, realised by the popular 
consciousness, that helps to unfit it as a means of evoking Democratic 
enthusiasm. Condoning, while professedly condemning, the hereditary 
principle, eagerly seizing the chance of aggrandising the importance 
of M.P.’s, while ostentatiously neglecting the opportunity of extending 
the influence of the People, how could its authors expect it to be 
acclaimed by the People? If I scratch a ‘ Democrat’ and find an 
Oligarch, it does not dispose me to journey far in his company. To 
expect the Prime Minister to do great things with no better lead than 
a movement that has necessarily as well as confessedly fallen flat is 
not reasonable. If he achieves much, it will be the more to his credit ; 
if he achieves little, the fault will lie at the door of those who assume 
ito speak for the ‘ predominant partner.’ 


R. WALLACE. 





HOW TO ‘MEND’ THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


In 1884 Lord Rosebery, in moving for a Select Committee ‘to in- 
quire into the best means of promoting the efficiency of the House 
of Lords,’ said : ‘I firmly believe that what the people of England 
want is no abolition and no violent reforms of this House, but simply 
to have as efficient a chamber as can be furnished.’ At that time he 
evidently demanded reform for the sake of increasing the efficiency 
of the House. Efficiency need not necessarily imply, however, that 
the House of Lords shall invariably endorse the acts of the House of 
Commons ; but this is what Lord Rosebery, under pressure from his 
Radical supporters, is now practically demanding. He has himself 
said : ‘By the abolition of the veto you would keep the Peers in a 
state of suspended animation, if, indeed, you can call it a state of 
animation at all ;’ and yet this condition, which he deprecated in 1884, 
is the very one to which, by his recent speeches, he desires to bring the 
House of which he is himself one of the most distinguished members. 

If the House of Lords were deprived of the power of veto and of 
amendment it would have lost all influence on legislation, and might 
just as well be abolished. Lord Rosebery in his speech at Bradford 
declared most emphatically in favour of a second chamber. He said: 
‘I ama second-chamber man on principle. I am all for a second 
chamber. Iam not for the uncontrolled government of a single 
chamber any more than I am for the uncontrolled government of a 
single man. The temptation of absolute power is too great for a man 
or any body of men ;’ and yet he advocated the placing of this uncon- 
trolled power in the hands of the House of Commons by proposing 
that the power of veto should be taken from the Upper House. The 
explanation of this inconsistency, of course, is, that although Lord 
Rosebery may be a believer in the necessity of retaining a second 
chamber with, at all events, a remnant of power, he finds himself 
under the political necessity of dancing to the tune played for him 
by the most extreme of his so-called followers, who regard the House 
of Lords as an obstacle to the passing of the ultra-democratic legis- 
lation upon which they have set their hearts, and which they believe 
can never be overcome as long as the House of Lords exists in any 
shape or form. 

That this opinion is held by few, and exercises Lut sinall influence 
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on the electorate, may, I think, be seen from the results of the two 
elections which have taken place since Lord Rosebery started on his 
enterprise against the House of Lords. Both Forfarshire and Brigg, 
by deserting the Radical for the Unionist camp, showed distinctly that 
they did not entertain any very hostile feeling against, or any very 
rooted objection to, the House of Lords. The nation may not be enthu- 
siastic about the Upper House as at present constituted, but 
neither is it blind to the weaknesses and defects of the House of 
Commons. 

The people have a vague general notion that the House of Lords, 
although theoretically not perfect, does its duty fairly well, and give 
it credit for incorruptibility, and when not swayed by class prejudice 
for justness of conduct. They recognise its merits, and in some 
particulars its superiority, over the House of Commons, but they think 
it is too exclusively composed of one class, and are scandalised that 
men who by their immoral lives have been ostracised from society 
should still be permitted to make laws for the nation. As a matter 
of fact, such men, who are extremely few in number, rarely appear 
in the House; but this is unknown to the people, and even if it 
were known the reply could still be made that it is not fitting that 
such men should retain the power of claiming the right to vote. 

A feeling also exists that, although many members of the*’House 
of Lords are pre-eminent in ability, wisdom, experience, eloquence, 
and conduct, the voting power of the House rests with certain leaders, 
who can at command always bring a dead weight of mediocrity to 
crush out of existence any measure which may not meet with their 
approval. But such an accusation could be brought against most 
chambers. There must be a majority and a minority, and in all 
cases the majority will assert its power. And it would be difficult to 
find a chamber in which it could be said that there were no ‘black 
sheep’ and no dead weight of mediocrity. The real grievance is 
that the dead weight is thought to be invariably thrown upon one 
side alone. Even this would not be considered such a serious grievance 
if any constitutional limit existed to the power of veto possessed by 
the House. Happily, however, theory and practice do not coincide. 
There are few, if any, members of the House of Lords who would for 
an instant maintain the proposition that it should, even under the 
strongest provocation, indefinitely resist the opinion of the Lower 
House ; the vast majority would only regard themselves as justified in 
opposition so long as the subject in dispute, uncomplicated by side 
issues, had not been clearly submitted to the electorate for the ex- 
pression of its calm and deliberate opinion. In other words, when 
the House of Lords differs from the House of Commons it in effect 
says : ‘ We disagree with youin this matter. We do not believe that 
your proposed legislation is for the benefit of the country at large, but 
if, notwithstanding our argaments, you still continue of the same 
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opinion, refer the matter to our common masters the people, and their 
decision shall be final.’ 

Putting on one side as a quantité négligeable the comparatively 
insignificant fraction of irreconcilable Radicals who, in order to indulge 
themselves in the luxury of a fling, as they conceive, at the classes, 
would not hesitate to impair the efficiency of the legislative machine 
the party upon whose aid Lord Rosebery relies for support in his 
attack on the House of Lords may probably be divided into the 
following categories :— 

1. Those who honestly believe that a country is better governed 
by one than by two chambers. 

2. Those who believe that it would be wise to retain the House 
of Lords as at present constituted, but to deprive it of all legis- 
lative functions, and thus to convert it into a mere Advisory 
Board. 

3. Those who believe in a democratically elected second chamber, 
powerful, but still inferior to the Lower House, and who conceive that 
such a chamber can never be properly constituted as long as the 
House of Lords blocks the way. 

4. Those who are diametrically opposed to the aims and objects 
of the Radical party, who desire to see a really powerful Upper House 
established which shall be practically as well as theoretically the equal 
of the House of Commons, and who believe that the most effective 
way to bring about this result is to avail themselves of the lever 
supplied by Lord Rosebery, confident that the country will never 
sanction the abolition of the House of Lords, and that the only 
result of the agitation will be the ultimate establishment of an Upper 
Chamber which shall be able effectively to control the action of the 
Lower. 

Lord Rosebery, by declaring himself a second-chamber man, has 
deprived himself of the right of claiming the support of the first 
category, and they can hardly give it without stultifying themselves, 
The belief expressed by Lord Rosebery in 1884 that the people of 
England do not desire to abolish or violently to reform the House of 
Lords, but simply to render it more efficient, should withdraw from 
him the support of the second and third categories. There remains 
then only the fourth, a broken reed to lean upon from Lord Rosebery’s 
point of view. 

But there is another body of persons, far larger, I believe, than 
all the other categories put together, which desires neither the aboli- 
tion of the Upper House, nor its degradation to the position of an 
Advisory Board, nor its elevation either to the rank of a superior, or 
even to that of a rival, of the Lower Chamber, but who, as Lord 
Rosebery has himself put it, ‘want no abolition and no violent reform 
of the House, but simply to have as efficient a chamber as can be 
furnished ;’ and we have the authority of the Prime Minister himself 
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that he firmly believes that this body of persons is none other than 
the people of England. 

It seems to be generally acknowledged that the agitation of the 
Radical party against the House of Lords is not really based (what- 
ever the exigencies of party warfare may require to be said on plat- 
forms or written in newspapers or magazines) on the obstruction it 
offers to all measures of reform, for one cause of complaint is stated 
to be that, although Radical measures are rejected by the House of 
Lords, legislative and social reforms proposed by Conservative 
Ministries invariably pass the Upper House ; nor can it fairly be based 
on any accusation of incompetence, for we have the acknowledgment 
of experts that the debating power of the Lords, and their work in 
committees, are on an average superior to those of the Commons. 
The real cause of supposed grievance (which dates from the time of the 
disruption of the Liberal party on the Home Rule question) is that, 
whilst legislation proposed by the Conservatives or Liberal-Unionists 
finds an easy passage though the House of Lords, the same legisla- 
tion, if brought forward by a Radical Government, is confronted with 
doors closed and barred. 

No one can deny that there is a certain amount of truth in this 
statement, but it is only a half truth, for although these doors might 
in theory at the will of the House of Lords be permanently barred 
against bills coming from the House of Commons, whether they bore 
on them the imprimatur of the Radical Party or not, still, practically, 
we all know that to insure their passage through the House nothing 
further is needed than to furnish them with the passport of popular 
approval, obtained through the ballot-box direct from the hands of 
the people. Although such enforced delay is often undoubtedly useful 
in giving the country time to consider at its ease the bearing of pro- 
posed legisiation, it cannot be denied that to the Radical statesman 
it must be provokingly irritating to be required, on each important 
occasion on which he submits measures to the approval of the Lords, 
to be challenge to show proof that he holds a mandate from the 
people before admission is accorded to his proposal, whilst he sees his 
political rival permitted without question to lay any bills he likes at 
the foot of the throne. © 

The power of the House of Lords to reject proposed legislation 
being in theory co-equal with that of the House of Commons, the 
Radical statesman can never positively inform his party that the 
opposition of the House of Lords will finally cease should they return 
him to power with a mandate from the people to carry his proposals 
into law. He may feel competent that such would be the case, but 
not being able positively to assure his followers in Parliament of this, 
the weak-kneed amongst them may lose heart, and urge him not to 
expose them to the certain annoyance of an election, which after all 
may not effect the purpose he has at heart. 
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Thus he finds himself, as he conceives, unfairly handicapped in 
the political race. 

It is difficult to see how this is entirely to be avoided so long as 
a second chamber is in existence which is not similar in its com-’ 
position and origin to the Lower House. If the former be elected 
in the same manner, and from the same classes as the latter, there 
will be no difference in political feeling between the two bodies, and 
unless actuated by feelings of jealousy they will vote alike upon 
almost all subjects. Under these circumstances one chamber would 
be simpler, more economical, and offer less chance of friction. If, on 
the other hand, the second chamber be not constituted exactly like 
the Lower House, differences of opinion must of necessity arise, and 
in proportion as the members of the former are either drawn from or 
elected by a stratum of society higher than that to which the majority 
of the electors of the latter belong, so will the political opinions of 
the members of the Upper House more or less diverge in a Conserva- 
tive direction from those held by the members of the Lower. An 
Upper Chamber, therefore, constituted so as to be of any real service 
to the State, must necessarily be more Conservative than a branch of 
the Legislature established on a wider or more popular basis, and 
differences must therefore be expected, and even welcomed, as show- 
ing that the second chamber is rightly performing its true functions 
of criticism, and of compelling the popular chamber to obtain the 
endorsement of the country in cases where bills are passed in the 
Lower House by small majorities, or where there is a reasonable doubt 
whether they represent the deliberate opinions of the mass of the 
electors. 

There can be no doubt that the simplest way to avoid all friction 
would be to abolish the House of Lords, and be content with a single 
chamber, but there are few thoughtful men who would venture to 
trust the future of an ancient civilisation and a world-wide empire 
like ours to the mercies of a single omnipotent popular assembly, un- 
controlled by any written Constitution, and which, under the influence 
of a passing wave of popular passion, or of belief in some social or 
political heresy, might by a bare majority take an irretrievable step, 
bitterly to be repented of on the morrow, entailing wide-spread 
misery, or even shaking, if not destroying, the foundations of the 
social fabric so slowly and laboriously raised during the course of ages 
by the wisdom and experience of mankind. 

Happily for Great Britain there exists no constitutional means of 
forcing the Peers to abdicate the impregnable political position they 
hold, and, although they may be persuaded to reform themselves, we 
may rest assured that they can only be driven from the citadel of 
power at the point of the bayonet. 

It is useless, then, to discuss the question of a single duties. 
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Its establishment is not possible without violence, and is certainly 
not desired by the mass of the people. 

Let us then consider the practical questions. First, what substan- 
tial grievances can be brought against the House of Lords? And 
secondly, what is the best programme of reform which the House of 
Lords can be induced to accept ? 

Before entering, however, upon these considerations, I would warn 
the Radical who, although a second-chamber man, desires to main- 
tain the ultimate supremacy of the representative House, to beware 
of introducing the elective principle into the constitution of the 
House of Lords. 

Should the Peers, or even a section of them, owe their seats to 
any form, however modified, of popular election, they will assuredly 
straighten their backs, and declare that, not only theoretically but 
practically, they are the equals in political power of the members of 
the House of Commons. 

At present, the principle of popular election holds no place in the 
constitution of the House of Lords, for the Irish and Scotch members, 
delegated by their fellows to sit in the Upper House, are representative 
of none but of the Peers who have elected them. The result is that, 
whatever may in theory be the privileges of the Lords, they recognise 
that they hold no mandate from the people, and would never dream 
of indefinitely placing themselves in opposition to the popular will. 
Very different, however, would be their attitude if they could persuade 
themselves that they in any way held a brief from even a section of 
the people. 

The case of Canada may be cited as a proof of the inconvenience 
attaching to an elected Upper House. 

The second chambers of Upper and Lower Canada were originally 
nominated by the Crown, but when the two provinces were united 
(a cry having in the meantime arisen in favour of the principle of 
election) the second chamber of the United Provinces was formed on 
an elective basis. Owing to the pretensions of the Upper Chamber 
to complete equality with the Lower, this system was found so in- 
convenient that, on the formation of a Dominion Parliament, when 
Confederation was established, all political parties consented in the 
case of the new Upper Chamber to revert to the old plan, which is 
still in force, of nomination by the Crown. 

The case of the election of the members of the Senate of the 
United States is beside the question, as the Senators under the Federal 
system represent the States of the Union—a system which we have 
no means of copying at home. 

I take it for granted, then, that Radicals who are in favour of a 
second chamber would not desire it to be elected by the people. 

If it be acknowledged, as I have endeavoured to show, that all 
Upper Houses which are not elected by the people must, as a con- 
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dition inherent in their constitution, be more Conservative than 
popular chambers, and that opposition to the Lower House is only a 
matter of degree, the accusation brought against the House of Lords 
that it opposes the-popular will is hardly one which need perturb the 
mind of the serious politician. 

The important point to which he should turn his attention, if he 
desires to retain the ultimate supremacy of the Lower Chamber, is 
the framing of limits to the opposition of the House of Lords, 

The only accusations which second-chamber men could justly 
bring against the House of Lords would then apparently resolve 
themselves into the following :— 

1. That theoretically the House can indefinitely oppose the 
popular will. 

2. That it is too exclusively composed of one class. 

3. That it possesses no means of excluding ‘ black sheep.’ 

Now if the Peers have, as I think, practically renounced the right 
of indefinite resistance to the House of Commons, it would constitute 
no great renunciation on their part to make the theory and the 
practice of their conduct coincide, by their passing a self-denying 
ordinance, that when a bill coming from the Commons has been re- 
jected by the Lords in two consecutive sessions, and after a general 
election in the year following the last rejection, and within six 
months of the election, is brougat up again to the Lords in a form 
similar to that in which it was presented to them on former occasions, 
then resistance to it shall cease, and it shall be permitted to pass 
into law. 

It. might also be placed on record that, in case the ‘ referendum’ 
or direct reference to the people of questions in dispute between the 
two Houses be introduced into Great Britain, the Peers will con- 
sider themselves bound to abide by the result of the ‘ referendum’ 
without insisting on their right to a second rejection. 

If the Lords were to consent thus to put on record the limits they 
have already in theory placed on their power of veto, the extent of 
their opposition would be known and recognised, and men would feel 
that it was well that the electorate should have on important questions 
a second and final opportunity of expressing a well-considered and 
definite opinion. 

In order to obtain a chamber which should represent the best 
and wisest thought of the nation, and should not consist as at present 
too exclusively of one class, it would be well to diminish the number 
of hereditary Peers sitting in the House, and introduce into it men 
distinguished in many walks of life, who might not be desirous of 
burdening their families with the responsibilities of an hereditary 
peerage, but who would be quite willing to accept for themselves 
seats for life in the House of Lords. 

The principle of life Peers having been admitted in 1887, it only 
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remains for the House to extend this privilege by petitioning the 
Crown to grant life Peerages in such manner and in such proportions 
as shall make the House of Lords, though not an elected body, repre- 
sentative of the best elements of the national life. 

Wealth, Land, Law, Army, Navy, Diplomacy, the Civil Service, 
and the Established Church, are all amply represented in the House. 

Commerce, Literature, Science, and Philanthropy are already 
partly represented ; why should not their representatives be still 
further increased ? 

Let the most distinguished sons of Art, Medicine, and Architec- 
ture, who at present are in a great degree excluded from the House, 
find seats within its walls. 

Why should the high ecclesiastics of only one Church be able to 
influence the course of legislation in the Upper House? Let the 
spiritual leaders of the other denominations be offered seats in pro- 
portion to their numbers, In order not to increase too largely the 
ecclesiastical element, it would be well to diminish the number of 
prelates of the Established Church entitled to a seat in the House 
to, say, about two-thirds of their present number, and to offer 
the seats thus vacated to the leading ecclesiastics of other denomi- 
nations. 

Both Lord Rosebery and Lord Dunraven have proposed that the 
Colonies should be represented. By all means let the Agents-General 
sit and vote in the Upper House during their tenure of office, in the 
same manner as the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary used to be summoned 
under Lord Cairns’s Appellate Jurisdiction Act, before the Amending 
Act of 1887 was passed, which turned their temporary peerages into 
unconditional peerages for life. 

In a former number of this Review I advocated the admission to 
the House of Lords of a limited number of princes or distinguished 
natives from India, and I trust that if any reform of the Upper 
House be attempted the claims of India and of the Colonies will not 
be ignored, so that the idea of imperial unity may assume a concrete 
form in at all events one branch of the Legislature. 

As long as care be taken that the principle of popular election 
shall in no way be permitted, in the creation of Peers, to encroach on 
the prerogative of the Crown, I see no reason why the municipalities 
of some of the principal cities should not each be invited to submit 
to the Queen the name of a distinguished citizen for the honour of a 
life Peerage. 

A municipality should not be permitted to make a similar re- 
commendation to the Crown until after the death of the last recipient 
of the honour. 

In the same manner it appears to me that the learned, scientific, 
and artistic corporations, such as the Royal Society, the Royal Aca- 
demy, the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, and other similar 
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bodies, might each be invited to lay before the Crown the name of 
one of their most distinguished sons with a view to a life Peerage 
being offered to him. 

The writer of a treatise on the reform of the House of Lords, 
which appeared lately in the form of three letters to the Times, made 
a suggestion that all Peers who had served as Cabinet Ministers, 
Ambassadors, Judges, Speakers of the House of Commons, Generals, 
Admirals, heads of departments, and Indian or Colonial Governors, 
should retain for life their right to sit and vote, and that the other 
hereditary Peers, including those from Scotland and Ireland, should 
be allowed to select representatives amounting to one-third or one- 
fourth of their total number by the proportional vote. If the first 
suggestion, which seems a judicious one, were adopted, about 100 
hereditary Peers would retain their seats for life; and it may be 
supposed that after the principle of life Peerages had been at work 
for some years the official class, instead of being as at present 
almost entirely composed of hereditary Peers, would contain a con- 
siderable proportion—say half—of life Peers. It would, therefore, I 
think, be not unreasonable to permit 200 hereditary Peers to be 
elected by the whole body of the hereditary Peerage, thus admitting 
to the House about one-half, instead of, as suggested by the writer in 
the Times, only one-fourth or one-fifth of the present number of 
Peers who possess that privilege. It should always be remembered 
that the Peers hold constitutionally an impregnable position, and that 
it is only through their own act, prompted by a sense of duty, and 
the conviction that the renunciation of privilege will be for the benefit 
of the State, that any reform excluding a large number of Peers at 
present possessing seats can ever be effected. Any suggested reform 
should, therefore, not omit to take this stubborn fact into considera- 
tion, and the largest number of hereditary Peers should be permitted 
to retain their seats which (consistent with efficient reform) can with 
safety be admitted to the House. 

Were the above system of reconstitution adopted, there would be 
a certain danger lest Peers who sit on the cross benches of the House 
of Lords, and are unconnected with any of the political parties, should 
be overlooked in the day of election, although some of them might in 
an unofficial way have rendered service to the country. 

If the Crown were empowered to create say thirty life Peers in 
addition to those recommended by certain learned and municipal 
corporations as suggested in this paper, special categories of persons 
would probably have to be mentioned from which the Peers were to 
be chosen ; and the possibility of omission alluded to might be avoided 
by authorising the Crown to summon a certain number of persons to 
the House in consideration of useful services rendered to the people 
of an unofficial or unpolitical character. 

The House thus constituted would number about 400. Of these, 
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from 100 to about 150 would, under the above arrangement, hold 
their seats for life as Spiritual or Temporal Peers. By permitting as 
many as about 200 hereditary Peers, in addition to those who happen 
also to hold official rank, to retain their seats, few would be excluded 
who were in the habit of attending the debates of the House, no great 
revolutionary shock would be given to its composition or procedure, 
whilst by the gradual admission of as many as 80 new men, exclu- 
sive of the growing number of official life Peers, all of them chosen 
for wisdom, ability, or distinguished service, fresh life and vigour 
would be given tothe second chamber. Its doors being open to talent 
and successful energy in all departments of useful service to the 
State, it would soon come to be regarded as the branch of the Legis- 
lature specially representative of learning, intelligence, and refine- 
ment, as well as of social rank and wealth, and would consequently 
obtain for itself the interest and support of all whose education, 
environment, or temperament would naturally lead them to place 
their confidence, rather in the wisdom of successful and experienced 
intelligence and in inherited gifts of leadership or statesmanship, 
than in the varying and uncertain voices of an untrained multitude. 

The House then would probably be composed as follows :— 


Elected hereditary Peers . ‘ , . . 200 
Official and ex-official Peers, eh. ‘ : . 100 
Life Peers. 30 
Archbishops and Nedeos of the Established Church 20 
Ecclesiastical dignitaries of other Churches ; ‘ 10 
Recommended life Peers. ‘ : ’ ‘ . — 
Colonial and Indian life Peers . ; i ; - 2 


Total . 400 





As it may be presumed that under the category of recommended 
life Peers the men whose names would be submitted by the learned 
societies and large municipalities for the honour of a peerage would 
not all belong to one political party, there would be no reason for 
delay in summoning the whole 20 in the same year to the Upper 
House, and the same might be said of the Colonial and Indian life 
Peers; but inthe case of the ordinary life Peers and of the 10 repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic and Dissenting Churches, as these 
would probably be chosen by the Prime Minister of the day, it would 
be well to place a limit on the number to be added to the peerage in 
the same year, so as to insure as far as possible that both political 
leaders should have a fair chance of adding to their followers in the 
Upper House. 

Under the above circumstances the hereditary Peers would pro- 
bably at first number about 300 and the life Peers (exclusive of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church) about 60, but 
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gradually, as the life Peers increased in number, and more and more of 
them held official rank, their numbers would increase and that of the 
hereditary Peers decrease, until, supposing the official and ex-official 
class to be equally composed of hereditary and life Peers, the former 
would number 250 and the latter 150. Of course, in the improbable 
event of all the officials and ex-officials being life Peers, the numbers 
would be equal. 

If the House of Lords were to adopt some such reform as that 
which I have attempted to sketch, the accusation could no longer be 
made with any shadow of justice that it was exclusively composed of 
one class. 

The last and third accusation, that the House of Lords possesses 
no means of expelling its ‘ black sheep,’ could not be better met than 
it has been by the proposal of Lord Salisbury that on an Address 
from the House the Crown should be empowered to refuse a writ of 
summons to any Peer guilty of misconduct; but although it might 
be well to pass some such bill as Lord Salisbury’s Suspension of 
Writs Bill of 1888, ‘ black sheep’ would probably find it exceedingly 
difficult (even if they desired to vote, which experience has shown 
they hardly ever do), to force an entrance into a House constituted as 
proposed in these pages. 

It appears to me, therefore, that all legitimate grievances against 
the composition and powers of the House of Lords would be removed 
by the adoption of some such measure ; the Upper Chamber would 
be strengthened and made in a certain degree representative without 
being clothed with an elective character which might encourage it 
to place itself in determined and perhaps permanent opposition to 
the popular branch of the Legislature. Its rights of veto and of 
amendment, whilst still retaining in force sufficient for all useful 
purposes, would be regulated so that the country and the House itself 
would know the exact limit of its powers. The House of Commons 
would feel that when supported by the people, whatever might be 
the political complexion of the Upper House, the will of the Commons 
must ultimately prevail without the necessity of threats or of revo- 
lution, but simply by the lapse of time and by patient persistence of 
conduct over a period which could not possibly extend for more than 
three years. 

If the above reform were accepted by the Upper House, a reason- 
able hope might be entertained that in the future neither despair on 
the one hand nor the consciousness of unrestricted power on the other 
would ever tempt the Lords to unwise and obstinate resistance, or the 
people to revolutionary action. 


MEATH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


INFRINGING A POLITICAL PATENT 


I 


THERE is one thing above all others which irritates and disgusts the 
Home Rule Liberal. That is the suggestion that the ordinary work- 
ing man does not regard the Gladstonian party as the party to which 
he naturally and necessarily belongs. The declaration that working 
men can be, and, indeed, as often as not are, Unionists by conviction, 
seems to him a positive outrage. He feels about it as the conven- 
tionally minded man of science feels about a doubt in regard to the 
Darwinian hypothesis. The person who makes it is either knave or 
fool. Nothing, he holds, but ignorance or craft could induce any one 
to maintain so monstrous a proposition as that which denies Glad- 
stonianism pure and simple to be the faith of the masses. The 
Home Rule Liberal will take almost anything else in the way of 
argument with suavity and moderation. You may suggest that the 
choice of Lord Rosebery as premier was the most ‘ blazing indiscre- 
tion’ ever committed by a great political party. You may refer to 
Sir William Harcourt and Parnellite juice ; you may recall how the 
majority of the Liberal leaders were converted to Home Rule as 
suddenly and as precisely as a regiment of dragoons wheels to the 
left, and found salvation at the word of command, and it will be all 
considered fair fighting. Suggest, however, that the Unionists are 
now quite as democratic as their opponents, and that on this count 
the working classes do not find a pin to choose between the two 
parties, and you will at once be treated as if you were hitting 
below the belt, and had passed the bounds of decency and good 
sense. Their monopoly in the masses, their patent rights in the 
opinions of the people, constitute a sacred precinct, which must not 
be profaned by outsiders. It is like talking lightly about a man’s 
wife, and quite as much to be resented and put down with a high 
hand. ‘Iam, thank heaven,’ the Gladstonian seems to say, ‘ able to 
tolerate honest differences of opinion on all subjects, and do not in 
the least mind plain speaking. But remember that there must always 
be some matters which cannot be left open for debate among gentle- 
men, and this, as all right-minded men will surely admit, is one of 
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them. I can no more allow you to doubt the loyalty of the masses 
to our party than I would allow myself to impugn the fidelity of the 
classes to Unionism.’ 


II 


It is in this feeling that is to be found an explanation for a 
matter otherwise inexplicable—the positive frenzy of indignation 
into which Mr. Keir Hardie’s utterances throw the ordinary Glad- 
stonian. They could forgive him his liability to ‘ bolt’ on this or 
that question, and to vote, as they think, at random; they could 
pardon even the organisation of the Independent Labour party 
and the running of Labour candidates. What they cannot forgive is 
the fact that he is perpetually impugning what I may call the 
essential tenet of their creed, and publicly and loudly proclaiming 
that the English working man considers himself no more a born 
Gladstonian than a born Unionist, and is, instead, inclined to judge 
the two great parties quite impartially. What rankled in the article 
which Mr. Keir Hardie wrote in these pages last month was not his 
report of the successful organisation of Independent Labour candi- 
dates, but his remark that one has only to mix with the workers to 
discover how baseless is the assumption that there are no Conserva- 
tive working men. It was clear that the official Gladstonians felt 
this like an actual blasphemy. Their attitude of shocked surprise 
was so pathetic that it almost compelled our pity and sympathy. 
One thought of the wounded feelings of the stately and reverend 
priests of the Sun-god as some barbarian broke into the temple, and, 
bellowing out the silly, secret name of the god, declared, with vulgar 
emphasis, that all their chief mysteries were follies or paradoxes. 
That might be, in reality, very true, but it would be difficult to see 
the incident unmoved, and not to feel for the poor worshippers who 
had grown grey in sedulously cherishing their hieratic illusion. 
Suppose that one or two of Canute’s courtiers half believed that the tide 
would not wet the king’s feet. Their disillusionment might be 
necessary, but it cannot have been otherwise than painful. Sunt 
lacryme rerum—even for the Gladstonians when the main item of 
their creed is shown to be entirely untenable. No doubt, the more 
intelligent Gladstonians have long known that their view as to the 
working man’s politics was a pious fraud. Yet even they are to be 
pitied. Though they know the truth, they are pained at its publica- 
tion, and ‘ hold it not honesty to have it thus set down.’ 

Since, however, disillusionment is bound, sooner or later, to 
come to them all, I need not feel altogether heartless if I try to 
point out that it would be better for the Gladstonian party, and 
better for our public life as a whole, if they were to follow the excel- 
lent example of the Roman Catholic Church in regard to untenable 
doctrines, When once a belief, though hitherto favoured and sup- 
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ported by the Church, has become demonstrably absurd, it is given up 
with the best grace imaginable. The Church held out against Galileo 
for a time, but when once the old position had become untenable, 
she abandoned it without reserve. It is surely time that the 
Gladstonians should give up their untenable doctrine in regard 
to the opinions of the masses, should admit that the Unionists, 
Conservative as well as Liberal, move, and should acknowledge that 
both parties in the State are now, as in America, democratic. 
The notion that the masses are all on one side is ridiculous, and 
altogether out of date. 


Ill 


That the masses of the people themselves entirely ignore the 
Gladstonian patent will be admitted by any one who has ever seen 
them at close quarters. I acknowledge, however, that the ordinary 
Unionist of means like the ordinary Gladstonian of means is inclined 
to believe that at present the working man is naturally a Gladstonian. 
The thing has been said again and again by his opponents, and he has 
no means of disproving it by personal inquiry. He is inclined to 
think that the working man must do what is so largely expected of 
him, and become a Gladstonian in spite of the fact that the principles 
of both parties are democratic and popular. Possibly if the working 
man were a mature historian he might usually start life as a Home 
Ruler. He would be influenced by remembering that the Liberals had 
in the past done most for the people. But the working man is not 
strong in history or tradition. He does not inquire what party his 
father favoured, nor is he nurtured in any special creed. His political 
attitude when he begins to interest himself in politics is as often as 
not a purely detached one. He chooses for himself. It is not too 
much to say that in the towns and populous districts—that is, in the 
places where there are most working men—it never occurs to him to 
suppose that one party is more the people’s party than the other. 
Let us consider for a moment how this free choice is likely to be 
exercised. Are there any a priori grounds for thinking that he will 
naturally become a Gladstonian? We will suppose for the sake of 
argument that the working man is a person of discontented mind 
and inclined to range himself against those above him in the social 
scale. Would that throw him into the arms of the Gladstonians ? 
Most assuredly not. If he let his dislike of those above him be his 
guide, he would become a Tory, for in all probability the majority of 
the people above him in his own immediate circle would be Glad- 
stonians. People are apt to talk as if the working man, when he 
thought of the rich, thought of some conspicuous duke, or of this’or 
that millionaire. But in most instances these are to him mere 
shadows, abstractions of the newspapers, and not things of flesh and 
blood. When the working man thinks of the rich he thinks of his 
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employer, of the big general dealer in his quarter of the town, of the 
miller or middleman who has thriven till people shake their heads over 
his luck and envy it. But these visible, tangible rich men, the rich 
men of the workman’s four-mile radius, are, as I have said, as likely 
as not to be Gladstonians. Indeed, I might almost say more likely, 
for the pushing successful men of business in a small way are gene- 
rally inclined to the Home Rule side. If, then, the working man 
were to choose his political creed on the supposed ruling passion of 
being ‘agin’ the rich and those more fortunate than himself, it is 
pretty certain that he would as often as not be a Conservative. The 
discontent argument, when adduced to show that working men are 
naturally Gladstonians, will not hold water. 


IV 


But the discontented view of the working classes is altogether falla- 
<ious. The people who, knowing nothing about the working classes at 
first hand, and arguing on what they call general principles, conclude 
that working men must be men of extreme and revolutionary opinions, 
are wholly in error. ‘ How can you,’ they ask, ‘expect them not to 
favour schemes for taking money from the rich and putting it into 
the pockets of the poor, or at any rate for changing for change sake ? 


When men are wretched and discontented with their lot it is no 
wonder that they should support any scheme of alteration however 
rash. When the status quo is intolerable, who will care to main- 
tain it?’ Now this contention sounds all very fine in theory, but 
in practice it is entirely delusive. In the first place it is founded 
on an untenable assumption—namely, that the working classes as a 
whole are wretched and discontented with their lot, and would regard 
almost any change as a change for the better. As a matter of fact, the 
bulk of them are not in the least discontented in the sense meant. 
It is the old delusion of the supercilious plutocrat who pities 
every one as a poor devil who does not drink champagne and have a 
valet. Life must be intolerable, thinks the millionaire, without great 
rooms and fine pictures, plenty of horses, a yacht, and unlimited 
cigars. Yet the humble smoker of the pipe and the diner off roast 
mutton is not in the least discontented. Sidney Smith in his old 
age, and enjoying the luxuries of 1844, gave a list of all the improve- 
ments in the machinery of life which he had himself seen introduced, 
and drew a stirring picture of the miserable days before railways, 
lucifer matches, umbrellas, and a dozen other necessary conveniences. 
‘When I think,’ he added, ‘of all this, I feel almost ashamed to re- 
member how perfectly happy and contented I was.’ The position of 
the working man in regard to his own condition is very much that 
suggested by Sidney Smith. Heis perfectly contented to go without 
things which he has never used. No doubt it may be said that he 
Vor. XXXVII—No. 216 P 
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sees others use them, and that here the pinch of envy enters, whereas 
in Sidney Smith’s case rich and poor were alike without the comforts 
provided later by science. But that is in reality a sophistical distinc- 
tion. The working man may read about richer men’s luxurious 
dinners and sumptuous furniture, but he is very little affected thereby. 
These are unrealities which the instant needs of work and sleep and his 
own amusements give him very little time to bother about. 

Why should we presume envy to be so passionate an influence 
among people who earn from 401. to 3001. a year, while we realise clearly 
that in people of from 300/. to 1,0001. a year it is a very weak force ? 
Little Timmins is a clerk in the Cireumlocution Office with 4001. a 
year, and has to live in a way which, when considered in all its petty and 
penurious detail by Sir Gorgious Midas, whose income is 80,0001. a 
year, seems undistinguishable from positive destitution. ‘ He actually 
had to go without the help of a first-class dentist, and might have 
endured tortures, merely because of the expense! Can you imagine 
anything so horrible?’ says the soft-hearted millionaire, wondering 
in his heart why Timmins does not hate him like poison for his 
wealth, and organise a terrible Jacquerie among his brother-clerks. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the Timminses, among whom the present 
writer is proud to reckon himself, feel no such blinding bitterness. 
We may know in the abstract that life is not tolerable unless we are 
free from the worries which penury entails, worries which the money of 
the millionaire puts an end to; but yet, strange as it may sound, we 
do not find it easy to get up a sense of burning indignation, nor does 
reflecting on our position of comparative destitution make us take 
any particular line in politics. Indeed, like Sidney Smith, I often 
feel ashamed to think how happy we are while we drag on what 
Midas calls our squalid and hopeless existence—an existence of parlour- 
maids, omnibuses, and cheap photographs after the antique, instead 
of butlers, broughams, and old masters. Most of us have not even 
the excuse that we have never heard of anything better, for some of us 
read Ouida and the Society papers, and others even knew Midas at 
College and have been asked to his house in the evening and seen all 
that money can do. Well, it is much the same with the majority of 
the working classes. Theoretically they ought to hate, and envy, 
and be ‘agin’ all the classes richer than themselves ; but, as a matter 
of fact, that feeling of jealousy is only a very abstract one. When A, 
an employer and rich man, has done B an ill turn, B may feel so 
much hurt that he will hate all rich men and try to throw his vote 
against all employers and all rich men; but such cases are the ex- 
ceptions. As a rule the working man comes by his political convic- 
tions just as his richer neighbour does. Aisa flighty optimist, and so 
always goes with the party that promises most and runs the greatest 
number of Utopias. B has in him the‘ spirit that denies,’ the critical 
nature, which is always inclined to say ‘ No’ to any change, and so B 
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goes against the party of rapid reform. C is a strong Churchman, D 
a strong Nonconformist, and choose their political party accordingly, 
while E, a keen economist, and F,a man with views on foreign policy, 
also choose the side which best suits their particular views. No doubt 
thousands of such men are extremely muddle-headed about their 
opinions, but then so are a large proportion of the politicians of May- 
fair and Belgravia. All that I want to insist on is that now that both 
parties are democratic in spirit, and neither party dreams of denying 
their proper share of power to the working classes, the workman 
chooses sides just as does his employer. No doubt if any large por- 
tion of the population were to fall into a condition of real and not 
comparative destitution—a condition like that which prevailed in 
England during the forties—we might again see men’s political 
principles very largely influenced by the need of bread. Now, how- 
ever, and we may thank God that it is so, famine politics do not exist 
for practical purposes, and men are Home Rulers or Unionists as con- 
viction, accident, or fancy lead, and not on grounds of class hatred. 


V 


Perhaps it will be said that these arguments are all very well, but 
that they cannot stand against the almost universal ‘ generalimpression’ 


that Gladstonianism is the natural creed of the working man. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. To which I would reply that the present 
judgment, instead of being an instance of ‘the round world must 
be right,’ is an example of a vulgar error. The proof that this is so 
is easy. Ifthe working man was naturally and necessarily a Gladstonian 
and only a Unionist by a freak, the purely working-class com- 
munities would invariably return Gladstonians. But it is notorious 
that at the great centres of population, the constituencies almost 
exclusively inhabited by working men, are not merely equally divided 
but tend more to elect Unionists than Home Rulers. Mr. Balfour, 
the leader of Conservative Unionism, ought according to the theory 
to be altogether unacceptable to working men. Yet he sits most 
securely for a town division in which there is hardly a house which is 
not occupied by a working-class family. It is no good to say that 
these cases of working-class constituencies returning Unionists are 
exceptional, or due to influence exercised by the employers and the 
rich. It would be childish to argue that the working men in the 
great constituencies of London and Lancashire are induced by fraud, 
force, or favour to vote Unionist. They do so because they happen 
to hold Unionist opinions. The constituencies in which the working 
classes are the predominant element usually give the Unionist managers 
far less concern than a cathedral borough ora county division filled with 
great houses and liberally managed estates. 
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VI 

So much for the electoral facts. A consideration of the legislative 
projects favoured by the two parties in the State will alsoshowany person 
of cool judgment that the working man has no @ priori reason for 
preferring the policy of the Gladstonians to that of their rivals on the 
ground that it is more in sympathy with their needs. Let us suppose 
a balancing working-man elector trying to consider which side he 
should join and determined that he will not be influenced by any 
personal or abstract predilections, but will simply choose in accordance 
with the prospects of benefit to his own class, held out by the two 
parties. Let us also suppose him to begin with the Gladstonian pro- 
gramme. In order that I may not be unconsciously unfair in present- 
ing this to his view I will base myself on the recently issued report of 
the National Liberal Federation. Here if anywhere must blow ‘the 
authentic airs’ of the Liberal Paradise. First ‘loom’ the two great 
questions of Home Rule and the House of Lords. Is there anything 
essentially working-class in Home Rule? According to its advocates 
any man with a sense of justice and humanity ought to be a Home 
Ruler, but this does not make the question stand out as exclusively 
a working man’s question. Of course we all like to fancy 
that our own pet political scheme appeals to the unsophisticated 
intelligence of the honest, upright, God-fearing working man, 
and specially stirs the great heart of the people, but can any 
one who has cleared his mind of cant seriously argue that a 
man should be a Home Ruler merely because he is a working 
man? It would have been as sensible for Jefferson Davis to have 
declared that every American working man ought naturally to 
sympathise with the ‘Secessh’ party. Does the great constitutional 
change of the abolition of the remaining functions of the House of 
Lords attract him any the more? I doubt it. Theoretically, or 
rather superficially, it might seem as if it would, but when the 
workman realises, as he soon does, that the House of Lords only 
asks to be allowed to appeal to him for a final answer on vexed 
questions of legislation, he is hardly likely to grow very en- 
thusiastic for the abolition of the People’s Remembrancer. Next 
comes electoral reform. No doubt if the Gladstonians went in 
plainly and honestly for universal suffrage and equal electoral 
districts, and the Unionists opposed such a change, our balancing 
working man would be inclined to say that here clearly the 
Gladstonians were advocating something which was in the interests 
of the mass of the population. But the Gladstonians, as the working 
man is quite sharp enough to see, do not propose to touch electoral 
reform in any such wide and comprehensive spirit. Instead they only 
propose to deal with the fringe of the question and to leave such 
matters as the over-representation of Ireland and the under-represen- 
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tation of London and the home counties untouched. While the 
workman notes that the population of London is equal to that of 
Ireland, and that Ireland has some forty members more than London, 
and also observes that the Gladstonians do not propose to alter this 
anomaly, though the Unionists urge them most strongly to do so, he 
is not likely to be brought over to the belief that the Home Rulers 
are his only friends in the matter of electoral reform, Take next the 
question of Disestablishment. If the working man isa Nonconformist 
he will probably agree with the party which is against Church endow- 
ments. If, on the other hand, he is a Churchman, he will be in favour 
of the Establishment. In any case it is ridiculous to allege that the 
matter is a working-class question—a banner to which, when once 
raised, all hand-workers must of necessity flock. It is the same with 
Temperance Reform. The fact that the Gladstonians are the 
Prohibition party will of course attract the teetotal working men, but 
it will not attract the working men as a class. A Prohibition policy 
will indeed strongly repel that large section of the population which, 
when it is told that fermented liquor is vile stuff, and that ‘the very 
swine shrink from it,’ is minded to reply with Artemus Ward that 
in that case ‘ the swine is a ass.’ We come last to the social part of 
the Gladstonian programme. Can it be said that this is more 
attractive to the working man than the Unionist projects for dealing 
with the condition of the people ? As a matter of fact the Gladstonians, 
except in the case of the Employers’ Liability Bill and the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Day, have very little to offer. But it is notorious that 
on both these measures, as presented by the Gladstonians, working-class 
opinion is hopelessly divided. In the case of the latter measure it 
was significant that certain of the Labour Members joined with what 
the Daily Chronicle called ‘Millionaire Baronets’ to prevent the 
passage of the Bill in the only shape acceptable to its promoters. 


VII 

When a working man in search of a party begins to examine 
the policy of the Unionists, is it sustainable that it will seem to 
him less democratic, less sympathetic to working-class aspira- 
tions, or less popular? Let us suppose him to begin here also with 
the constitutional questions. Can the Unionist solution of the Irish 
question, the maintenance of a united Parliament at Westminster 
and the preservation of the integrity of the Empire, be called in any 
sense anti-working-class? Again, can the advocacy of the Referendum ' 
as acheck on the supremacy of the House of Commons, and what 


' I have a right to consider the Referendum as inscribed on the Conservative 
banner. The ofticial central organisation of the party has issued a leaflet giving the 
Conservative policy in the words of its leaders. One of the first items is the Refe- 
rendum supported by a strong quotation from Lord Salisbury. 
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Walt Whitman so well called ‘the insolence of elected persons,’ be 
considered likely to disgust the working man? It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the Referendum is an institution thoroughly 
democratic in principle, and one which is distinctly popular with the 
mass of the people. When the Unionists want the people to be 
directly consulted on matters of great political moment, and the Glad- 
stonians are evidently most anxious that no such consultation should 
take place, can we expect the working man to argue that the 
Gladstonians are the labourer’s natural party? In the matter 
of electoral reform the Unionist advocacy of ‘ one vote one value’ is 
quite as attractive as that of ‘one man one vote, while on the 
questions of Disestablishment and Prohibition the working man in 
search of a party will not, as I have said above, find it possible to con- 
clude that either the advocates of these measures or their opposers 
can claim to monopolise the popular side. When, however, we come 
to social legislation, the balance of popularity is distinctly on the side 
of the Unionists. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals in favour of Old Age 
Pensions, house purchase made easy for the artisan, shorter hours in 
shops, and a system of compensation to all workers for all injuries— 
proposals which are endorsed by the Unionist party as a whole— 
are, to say the very least, not at all likely to encourage the notion 
that ‘no workman in his senses can vote Unionist.’ 


Vill 


But in truth it is unnecessary to labour the point that the Glad- 
stonian party has no monopoly in the working class. The facts 
as I have shown do not give the least support to the conten- 
tion either that the workmen ought naturally to be Gladstonians or 
that in practice they usually are Gladstonians. If superior persons in 
both parties would only clear their minds of the belief that human 
nature is altered by the receipt of less than 3/. a week, they would 
err less grossly in their political diagnosis. A working-man politician 
is just like any other politician, and wears his opinions partly as the 
result of accident and partly of temperament, just as men do at 
Brooks’s or the Carlton, the Reform or the National Liberal. The 
claim that Gladstonianism is the natural and necessary creed of the 
working man is one which only wants looking at plainly and straight- 
forwardly to be proved a snare, a delusion, and a sham. 


St. Lore STRACHEY. 





SHOULD WE HOLD ON TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN IN WAR? 


Ir would be impertinent, perhaps, for an army officer to pretend to 
offer an opinion upon many important questions of naval tactics which 
our admirals will have to face in time of war. But as regards the 
broad strategical conditions of sucha struggle, whether by land or by 
sea, arising from the geographical position and circumstances of our 
Empire relatively to the other great Powers, the case is different. 
Any well-informed Englishman anywhere, whether belonging to our 
war services or not, who has taken the trouble to acquire some general 
knowledge of the principles of war, is entitled to form an opinion 
upon those leading and vital questions on which the future fortunes 
of our Empire depend. And the more these questions are discussed, 
the better it will unquestionably be for the nation at large. 

Recent utterances in the press tend to show that we are still in 
the dark upon a great fundamental question of strategy, and disposed, 
as I think, to take a vicious and altogether mistaken course in deal- 
ing with it, although it lies at the very root of all our dispositions 
for the conduct of a great war. 

This question is simply, Shall we, in case of a war with France, 
or with France and Russia combined, set ourselves to hold on to the 
Mediterranean, and to meet and beat our enemy’s fleets both inside 
and outside that important sea; or is it better, in the first instance, 
and as a temporary strategical operation, to give up the command of 
the Mediterranean altogether, and to shut up our enemy’s fleets there- 
in, in order to secure an overwhelming superiority of force in the 
Channel, and in all the ocean waters everywhere throughout the 
globe, outside the Mediterranean ? 

Now, at the outset, any one who may advocate the last-mentioned 
policy must expect to meet with a storm of indignation and reproach 
from many patriotic officers and others who are jealous for the credit 
of the Flag, and prepared instantly to protest against any idea of giving 
up the Mediterranean to the French fleets, even temporarily. Thus 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, who has recently examined this question in an 
article in the United Service Magazine for October 1894, concludes 
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his paper with an emphatic protest against such a course. ‘A with- 
drawal from the Mediterranean would be a more fatal blow to our 
power than even a great disaster.’ ‘If we do not reinforce our Medi- 
terranean fleet, if we still cling blindly to our antiquated dispositions, 
we stake the British Empire upon a chance—the throw of a die.’ 
Again, a talented naval officer, Captain R. W. Craigie, R.N., in an 
excellent prize essay for the United Service Institution, says on this 
question, ‘It is not for a moment proposed that our fleet should 
evacuate the Mediterranean; such a weak and pusillanimous policy 
would be a national disgrace and shame, and the prelude to the down- 
fall of the Empire.’ 

I would, however, beg to remind Captain Craigie that he himself 
proposes in his essay that the Eastern trade in time of war should be 
diverted round the Cape, and the Suez Canal route kept open only for 
mails, troops, and stores ; in which view heis supported by Admiral 
Elliott and many other naval officers. But if so, if we are to go so far, 
then I would here venture toask him and them to consider with me, 
fairly and dispassionately, whether it is not better to go further still, 
and to make the French, or the French and Russians—in case we 
were fighting them in combination without allies on our side to 
support us, and require our support in the Mediterranean—a present 
of that sea altogether as a temporary measure. 

I will set down in order the arguments which occur to me for and 
against the policy of holding strongly on to the Mediterranean. 
Those in favour of it shall have the first place, as it holds the field 
more or less at present as probably the generally received and accepted 
course. We shall then be in a position to strike a fair balance of 
argument with a view to determine which strategy is best in the broad 
interests of the Empire. 

(1) If we give up the Mediterranean we must give up Egypt 
temporarily to the French, for they will be likely to occupy it forthwith. 
This will doubtless be regarded throughout Europe as involving a 
great humiliation and immense loss of prestige to Great Britain. 
Only a few thinking men among the statesmen and strategists can 
be expected to recognise that our policy is ‘ reculer pour mieux sauter,’ 
and to await the further developments and ultimate consequences of 
such a far-sighted policy before judging and condemning it. Forthe 
moment we must expect that the decline and fall of Britain will be 
shouted triumphantly throughout Europe. Some statesmen may 
possibly think this of importance. I venture to think it a very small 
matter; for the louder the shouts of triumph from our enemies over 
our fall, the stronger will be the reaction in our favour, and the 
greater the glory and credit of Britain, when, a little later, our 
scientific policy is triumphantly vindicated by success, as beyond all 
reasonable question it will be. 

As regards the Egyptians themselves, and the Khedive, we cannot 
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be charged with any breach of faith in such a withdrawal, for we 
have repeatedly given distinct pledges in the face of Europe that our 
occupation is only temporary. And I refuse to believe that our 
experienced officials at the Foreign Office have been guilty of the 
folly of tying our hands, as by binding our troops to remain in Egypt 
in any eventuality, in any secret understanding or treaty with the 
Khedive. 

(2) We must leave Malta ‘en lair’ for a period not, at the outside, 
exceeding six months. This, however, will be a gracious and kindly 
act on our part, as providing the French Mediterranean fleet, which 
we shall, of course, carefully shut up in the Mediterranean, with an 
amusing occupation in trying to capture it; otherwise they would 
be rusting for want of an enemy to fight. For if we occupy the 
Straits of Gibraltar strongly, as we are bound to do, they will scarcely 
dare to attempt to force the passage. By so doing, even if successful, 
they would, on any reasonable calculation, commit themselves to fight 
our powerful Channel fleet, fresh and intact, with their own Medi- 
terranean fleet in a diminished, crippled, and more or less mutilated 
condition. 

Malta is, or is supposed to be, victualled and provided with all 
stores and requirements for independent defence for a far longer 
period than this—a year or more. But if there be any deficiencies in 
these necessary arrangements they should be remedied at once. A 
strong flotilla of torpedo boats and gunboats would assist in its 
defence, with such coast defence vessels or battleships, if any, as may 
be considered necessary. Malta is very defensible and strongly for- 
tified, and with a combined naval and military defence the French 
will, I think, find it a very tough nut to crack. We succeeded in 
the past in holding Gibraltar triumphantly against all efforts of 
France and Spain ; and Malta, in the supposed case, will be in as strong 
a position relatively as ever Gibraltar was. If, after all, our enemies 
should succeed in capturing it, it will be after great losses and 
sacrifices ; and should our general strategy be vindicated by success, 
they will be compelled to surrender it again to us, later on, without 
the necessity of our firing a shot to recover it. 

As regards Cyprus, it would be quite useless to leave a few men 
there to be cut off. Our best course, if we adopt the strategy of 
giving up the Mediterranean, will be to withdraw from it altogether ; 
and we might request the Sultan to send a Turkish commissioner to 
administer it during the war, which the Sultan would probably be 
very ready to do. 

(3) If we give up the command of the Mediterranean, we shall 
lose all the water-borne trade thereon, or such portion of the Con- 
tinental trade as could not be diverted to pass through Belgium, 
Holland, or the Baltic. This is of the less consequence as it is generally 
agreed that, in any case, and apart from such strategy as this, for the 
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first period of a war, or until we can meet and beat the French fleets, 
and capture or destroy their cruisers, any Mediterranean trade what- 
soever will be upset, in view of the powerful and commanding French 
positions on its flanks. Moreover, such local Mediterranean trade 
which cannot, as above, be diverted to the north coast of Europe 
is altogether insignificant in amount as compared with our total trade. 

(4) We should lose ten days for a fast steamer and twelve or 
thirteen days for a slower vessel, by the necessity for rounding the 
Cape instead of passing through the Canal, as between England and 
Colombo, or say England and Calcutta. This, no doubt, is a consider- 
able disadvantage, but as a very large set-off- against this we must 
consider the risks and uncertainties of the Canal passage in war, 
which will always, whether we occupy the Mediterranean or not, make 
the Cape route much safer and more reliable. 

(5) If we give up Egypt and withdraw our garrison from it 
immediately after or in anticipation of a declaration of war, which, if 
we are abandoning the Mediterranean, would clearly be our only 
course, we shall lose the command of the Suez Canal. This will be 
of little importance after we have diverted all our Eastern trade round 
the Cape, and blocked the issue from the Red Sea to our enemies by 
a strong occupation of Perim and Aden—a measure which will be a 
necessary part of the strategy of giving up the Mediterranean. 

(6) It is, perhaps, of greater importance that by losing Egypt we 
shall lose our telegraph lines to the East, which pass through the 
Isthmus of Suez. This is undoubtedly a serious matter. The evil 
will, however, be minimised by the lines round the Cape and across 
Canada. Inany case, and apart from the present question, it is of the 
first importance that we should secure continuous submarine com- 
munication with all our leading stations abroad, with no such weak 
links as that at the Isthmus. This is undoubtedly a pressing matter, 
whatever be our precise strategy in war. 

Let us now look at the other side of the question, and see what 
advantages we shall secure by withdrawing all our fleets from the 
Mediterranean and shutting up our enemies therein for the first 
period of the war, or for a time, which I estimate roughly at from four 
to six months ; let us say six months at the outside. These are :— 

(7) The withdrawal of our fleet from the Mediterranean will 
strengthen our squadrons in the Channel, or available for service 
everywhere outside the Mediterranean, by that large fraction of our 
navy which would otherwise be necessary to cope successfully with the 
whole French naval power inside the Mediterranean, and to convoy 
our vessels and keep up communication therein, minus that portion 
of it which will be necessary to close the exits at Gibraltar and Perim. 
By this course, according to Lieutenant E. Hyde Smith, R.N.,' we 
should gain 

} Naval Essay, Royal United Service Institution. 
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12 ironclads coal ships 
10 belted or protected cruisers | store and ammunition ships 
10 second-class cruisers torpedo depots 

6 third-class cruisers torpedo boats 


12 torpedo gun-vessels 


But I am not careful for the precise figures. All that is necessary 
for the present argument is that we shall unquestionably gain a very 
strong reinforcement to our naval strength outside the Mediterranean, 
enough to put us in a position of assured superiority to the French 
everywhere throughout the world except in the Mediterranean. 

Our supremacy in cruisers and ocean-going battle ships attained 
by this policy will be very marked and most important. For it is 
clear that when our Channel fleet is in overwhelming strength, as 
compared with the French fleets in the Channel, we can afford to 
send all available turret ships and non-sea-going coast defence vessels 
away from our shores to assist in barring the passage at Gibraltar. 
And it should be carefully noted that month by month, as time goes 
on, our general position will be strengthened, and more and more 
ocean-going battle ships and cruisers set free for duty at sea. For 
we can build first-class torpedo boats, torpedo cruisers, and gun- 
vessels with unexampled rapidity against the world. When war 
breaks out it will be too late to lay down fresh ironclads. Our 
Admiralty will at once order and equip with the utmost expedition a 
great number of these rapidly constructed small craft. In six weeks, 
or two months at the outside, we can get a large fleet of them built 
and sent over to Gibraltar. With every succeeding week their 
number can, if required, be further increased. As fast as they arrive 
at Gibraltar they will strengthen the defence of the Straits there, 
and set free some of the ironclads or cruisers which, in the first in- 
stance, were allotted to the defence of the passage. Moreover, these 
new constructions will quickly replace for general purposes the flotilla 
which is tied down to the local defence of Malta. Hence the total 
deduction from our available fleet caused by the local forces at 
Gibraltar and Malta will soon be very small. 

I am not careful about details, but I venture to suggest that a 
number of small powerful rams could be rapidly constructed for the 
same purpose. They need not be comfortable or good sea boats, 
provided they are capable of getting over to Gibraltar. They would 
be of the simplest and strongest construction with few fittings, as 
their crews could ordinarily live on shore if required. They would 
not be armour-plated, as there would be no time for that, nor would 
their displacement admit of it, but they would be very strongly built, 
and would be one huge horizontal girder in plan. They might be 
low turtle-backed structures, with an inclined steel poop forward for 
protection against the enemy’s machine-gun fire. They would 
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require only a very small coaling capacity, as they could be towed 
over to Gibraltar in the first instance, and there their duties would 
be purely local. In fact, they could contain very little besides their 
powerful engines. Their crews would be very small, and they would 
be prepared to sacrifice themselves, if necessary, to destroy a big iron- 
clad of the enemy. Probably small, swift, handy rams of this type 
could be constructed and sent over in three months, and the 
experience of the ill-fated Victoria goes to show that eight or ten of 
them would render a very powerful support to the retained squadron 
at Gibraltar, and relieve some of the sea-going battle ships from duty 
there. 

Turning now to the defence of the eastern exit from the Mediter- 
ranean, it would at first sight appear that our best plan would be to 
obstruct the Suez Canal. It could easily and very effectively be done 
by buying up, when war seemed probable, and sending there a num- 
ber of old worn-out colliers or merchant steamers, or large barges, each 
laden with stone or ballast and cement. Then a judicious mixture 
of the stone and cement, plus the sea-water, when the vessels were 
scuttled would turn them practically into gigantic blocks of cement 
concrete. If the vessels were sunk in parallel rows transversely to the 
Canal they would make a most formidable obstruction, which it would 
take months of labour to remove. 

But in view of the fact that we have joined with the other great 
Powers in guaranteeing the neutrality of the Canal in war, and of the 
great importance, at the outset of a great struggle, of not setting 
all the neutrals against us, I very much doubt whether any British 
Government would approve such a course. It will probably be con- 
sidered much better to leave the Canal open to the vessels of all 
nations as per treaty, and to search and stop all French or supposed 
French vessels at the lower end of the Red Sea at Perim. This would 
not in practice involve anything like such a large detachment of our 
naval force there as at first sight might be supposed ; for the French 
would place themselves in a very false and dangerous position if they 
were to send a large squadron through the Canal to force the passage. 
However strongly they might occupy Egypt and guard the Canal in 
our absence, there would always be a very measurable risk of the 
Canal itself being closed behind such a force, whether by accident or 
design, as from the hidden machinations of perfide Albion, and then 
the unfortunate French fleet would be shut up to grill in the Red Sea, 
with their retreat, if they were worsted in a struggle at Perim, cut 
off. Apart from this, it would never pay the French to send any 
strong force so far from European waters and away from their vital 
interests in the Mediterranean and the Channel. For suppose they 
were to force the passage at Aden, and get into the Indian Ocean, 
what could they do? They would be separated by half the globe 
from their fleets in the Channel, and we should still be in a position 
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to beat them in detail. Hence our force at Perim, based upon Aden 
in reserve, need only be of very moderate strength, and would not 
make any considerable deduction from our available maritime power. 

To summarise this part of the discussion, I repeat that the net 
gain in the strength of our fleets outside the Mediterranean result- 
ing from this policy of withdrawing from and closing that sea would 
be sufficient to place the French in a position of hopeless inferiority 
to us everywhere outside the Mediterranean itself. Many important 
results would instantly follow from this situation. Of these I will 
mention only the most important. 

(8) Our food supply and our vast trade interests would be effect- 
ively secured. This is all-important, especially when we consider 
that our merchants and shipowners, and our population generally, 
have been to a certain extent demoralised by a long spell of peace. 
They have got into the habit of making all their arrangements just 
as if war were an unknown factor in human affairs. The depth of 
our present supineness and carelessness is the measure of the height 
of the panic and confusion which the reality of war will involve. But 
this strategy of giving up the Mediterranean for a time will make us 
so strong and secure in the Channel, and on all the vital trade routes, 
that any such panic and confusion will soon settle down. 

(9) We shall minimise our risks and dangers throughout; the 
nation will be broken in again to war easily and quietly; our food 
supply and our whole maritime system will gain time to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions introduced by the war ; our admirals 
will experimentally master the new tactical conditions introduced by - 
the modern combination of gun, ram, and torpedo, gradually, with- 
out finding themselves committed to put all the fat in the fire at 
once ; the Government of the day will gain an invaluable breathing 
space, and instead of being howled out of office, possibly, in case of 
an initial disaster, by panic-stricken crowds, will be in a position to 
address themselves calmly and resolutely to the work which lies 
before them. 

(10) By this strategy we shall keep the lead in the war entirely 
in our own hands throughout, and we shall everywhere be too strong 
for the enemy at the actual point of contact. These are inestimable 
advantages. 

(11) Our supposed enemies the French will find themselves 
stripped one by one of any or all out of a long list of some twenty- 
three colonial possessions, or groups of colonial possessions, as I here 
neglect numerous small islands. For the details of these I refer to 
the Statesman’s Year Book. That is, they will lose, if the war con- 
tinue, and if we so please, the whole of their foreign and colonial 
possessions outside the Mediterranean. 

For they cannot hope to save one of them. Had the other 
strategy of fighting simultaneously in the Channel and the Medi- 
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terranean been adopted, the situation would be very different. The 
Ministry of the day would then find themselves committed to most 
urgent demands for troops from England to reinforce and support our 
weak garrison in Egypt, and to equally pressing naval demands for 
fleets to convoy those troops thither in safety against the French 
fleets. The French, even if happily worsted in one or two naval 
struggles in the Mediterranean, would still occupy with strong forces 
very formidable and secure flanking positions at Toulon, Marseilles, 
and Biserta. Besides this, there would be numerous losses of mer- 
chantmen in the Channel, due to our weaker strength therein, and a 
great demand for more protection from the merchants and shipowners. 
The French would be strong enough in the Channel to make a good 
fight, and there would be a cry against moving troops from England, 
and probably a scare about invasion. Altogether the hands of the 
Government would be much too full to admit of sending expeditions 
against the distant colonial possessions of France, and any operations 
against them would be much smaller local affairs, due to the enter- 
prise of individual admirals in command on our distant stations. 

But when the Mediterranean and Egypt have been frankly 
abandoned at the outset, there will be everything to encourage us in 
such expeditions. Thus there will be nothing whatever to prevent 
us from sending a formidable force, consisting of 10,000 men, in trans- 
ports, provided with artillery and a liberal supply of machine guns, 
and convoyed by some of our first-class cruisers, with orders to pass 
round the Cape, on by Madagascar and Réunion, and thence eastwards 
as far as Saigon, reducing all the French possessions on their way. 
The cruisers with their powerful batteries would then aid the machine 
guns of the land force in covering a landing at some suitable spot 
out of range of the enemy’s shore batteries, and the troops would take 
his defences in reverse and make short work of them. Probably, 
however, all naval authorities will agree that the points to which we 
should primarily turn our attention are the enemy’s coaling stations 
and naval bases, as Goree, Gaboon, Réunion, Diego Suarez, Saigon, 
Numea. Until these are taken, whereby so many thorns in the side 
of our commercial marine would be removed, we might defer the 
capture of such more intrinsically valuable possessions as Martinique 
and Guadaloupe. For the capture of these six important harbours, 
and their prompt addition to our already goodly list of fortified coal- 
ing stations, will effectually draw the teeth of France, and for ever 
prevent her from troubling our peace in the non-territorial or ocean 
waters throughout the globe. Later on, if the war continued, we 
could occupy the French possessions in Tonquin and Cochin China, 
invite the Chinese to take possession of Tonquin, whereby we should 
cultivate their friendship, and restore to Siam her lost provinces. 

I repeat that, with this strategy of giving up the Mediterranean 
at first, we shall be so strong outside it, that France cannot hope to 
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prevent us from doing any or all of these things. Probably a wise 
and sound plan would be to capture all her foreign possessions, one 
by one, systematically, and annex them, except those more properly 
due to China and Siam, forthwith, as we get them, to the British 
Empire. When the French find that each successive week, as the 
war goes on, brings a fresh proclamation annexing one or two more 
of their colonies, they will get very sick of it They will realise the 
overwhelming strength of our position, and very probably hasten to 
make peace to save the then still standing balance of their Colonial 
Empire. 

If not, if the war is to go on, our path will be perfectly clear. 
We shall by that time, say by the end of the fifth or sixth month of 
the war, have cleared the ground considerably. We shall have 
captured or destroyed all French war vessels which have dared to 
show themselves in the Channel outside such strong bases as 
Cherbourg. We shall have captured or destroyed most of their 
distant fleets or cruisers and occupied the bases on which the 
remainder depend for coaling and supply, so that these survivors also 
will be in a forlorn condition. We shall have captured and occupied 
any or all of the foreign and colonial possessions of France outside 
the Mediterranean, to which we may have thought it worth while 
to turn our attention. We shall have greatly strengthened ourselves 
meanwhile by the construction of a very large flotilla of torpedo boats, 
torpedo cruisers, and gunboats. We shall now bein a most favourable 
position all round for re-entering the Mediterranean, with every 
reasonable prospect of beating our enemies whenever and wherever 
we meet them therein. And we can proceed to turn the French out 
of Egypt again, or to force them to restore it to us by treaty, as may 
be most convenient. It is not likely, as I think, that they will have 
succeeded in capturing Malta, but if they have, they will quickly be 
compelled to surrender it. The war, fought out on these lines of 
strategy, ought not, I think, to last more than eight or nine months. 
Its termination will probably show the maritime power of France 
destroyed, and that of Britain increased by many naval depots, 
coaling stations, and colonies of France, which we should not give 
back to her, but retain as compensation for the cost of the war. 

I would now venture to invite those officers who at first sight may 
be disposed to regard the temporary surrender of the Mediterranean 
to France as a national humiliation and an impossible thing, to con- 
sider well its immense advantages as a purely strategical operation, 
and to see if they cannot bring themselves to agree with me, that 
those advantages are quite decisive in its favour. We are here, of 
course, dealing with this whole question in the light of things as they 
are, not asthey might be. No doubt it may be argued, and I entirely 
agree, that we ought to be strong enough at sea to beat the French 
or any other enemy, both inside and outside the Mediterranean 
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simultaneously, with reasonable certainty. But even supposing the 
Government were to decide on the necessary increase of the navy 
to-morrow morning, and Parliament to vote the money forthwith, it 
would still take years to build the vessels and train the personnel. 
Our only reasonable course, therefore, is to argue the question on the 
basis of things as they are at present and are bound to be in the 
immediate future. So, on this platform, I submit that our naval 
strength is not nearly sufficient to justify us in making a present to 
our enemies of a strong trump card, the strongest in our hands, at 
the commencement of the war game. This we shall practically do if 
we undertake to fight in the Mediterranean and the Channel 
simultaneously, for thereby we shall throw away, gratuitously and 
unnecessarily, the great advantage which we ought to derive from 
our very commanding and formidable strategical position. If I may 
be allowed to borrow a simple illustration from land warfare, let us 
take the case of a general who, with 250,000 men, has to meet two 
armies of the enemy, each 100,000 strong, separated by a defile of 
which he himself is already in possession. What should we think of his 
strategy if, thereupon, instead of setting himself to beat each fraction 
of the enemy in detail with his whole force, while holding strongly 
on to the defile to keep them separate, he were to elect to divide his 
force into two armies of 125,000 men each, and send them separately 
and simultaneously against the two armies opposed to him? It is 
clear that every soldier in Europe would regard such a general as a 
hopeless imbecile, ignorant of the first principles of his profession. 
Yet this is precisely, mutatis nvutandis, what our Admiralty will be 
doing if they undertake to meet and beat the French simultaneously 
in the Channel and the Mediterranean while we are in possession of 
the defile at Gibraltar. 

But this illustration does not exhaust the case, or show sufficiently 
clearly the folly of our Government if they neglect to utilise their 
great strategical advantage. For in order to make the analogy 
complete, we must further suppose that one of the hostile armies 
opposed to our general above is surrounded by mountains, or sea, or 
impassable obstacles of some kind, and enclosed as it were in a ring 
fence, having the defile of which the general himself is in secure 
possession for its only outlet in any reasonable proximity to the 
theatre of operations, and to its own neighbouring force. Under 
such conditions our general ought, of course, to crush the army out- 
side the defile, first with his whole strength, and then pass through 
the defile to crush the remainder. If, instead of so doing, he were 
still to divide his force into two halves, wherewith to attack the two 
hostile armies simultaneously, would not all men think him only fit 
for a lunatic asylum ? 

The principles of strategy are fixed, and apply to naval war just 
as much as to war by land; and I repeat that these well-understood 
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first principles of the art of war demand and require that we should 
meet and beat the enemy first outside the Mediterranean and then 
inside it, while holding strongly on to the Straits of Gibraltar mean- 
while, to keep him from joining his divided forces. 

Herein the laws of scientific war unite happily with the laws of 
ordinary prudence and common sense. For what can be more im- 
portant from the side of common sense than that, in face of the un- 
known risks and dangers arising from the enemy’s fast steam commerce 
destroyers, together with the Declaration of Paris to tie our hands 
and hamper us, we should commence such a great struggle by 
securing our food supply and our vast commerce. This we shall be 
enabled to do, as I have shown, effectively, by adopting the scientific 
strategy. 

In conclusion I would summarise this discussion by submitting the 
following proposition to the consideration of all naval and military 
officers, and of all who are interested in the security of the British 
Empire :-— 

In case of a war against France, or against the combined forces of 
France and Russia, and in the absence of some overruling cause 
arising from our engagements to our possible allies in the Mediter- 
ranean, or from the honour of Britain committed to their support, 
our proper and only sound and scientific strategy is to withdraw all 
our fleets from the Mediterranean at the outset of the war, except 
that smali fraction required to aid in the local defence of Malta, to 
withdraw our troops from Egypt and Cyprus, and to sea) up the exits 
from the Mediterranean and Red Sea to our enemies by a strong 
occupation of Gibraltar and Perim. Thereby, during the first period 
of the war, we shall be in a position of overwhelming strength by sea 
everywhere throughout the world outside the Mediterranean. We 
shall secure our vast commerce and the food supply of our population, 
and we can reduce and capture at our leisure any or all of the 
numerous naval bases and valuable colonial possessions of France 
outside the Mediterranean. Should the proved results of this policy 
not be sufficient to terminate the war favourably for us, we shall then 
be later on in a most favourable position for pushing it to a satisfae- 
tory issue, by re-entering the Mediterranean and beating our enemies 
therein by sea, wherever they are to be found. 


H, EvspA.e. 
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‘SOCIAL EVOLUTION’ 


Taat I have not, so far, replied to any of the criticisms of Social 
Evolution that have appeared in England or elsewhere has not been 
due to any want of respect for those who have done me the honour 
to review what I have written. Far otherwise. My motive in keeping 
silence is very briefly told. It has been the natural result of the view, 
very firmly held, that, apart from the temporary gratification of 
answering an opponent, no permanent good, but rather evil, is done 
by a writer in attempting to defend his position before he him- 
self feels it to be seriously threatened. In saying somuch I must, of 
course, be understood as speaking solely for myself, and in explanation 
of my position, and I am most anxious to avoid any appearance of 
presumption or assumption as regards the views of others. No one 
has been throughout more painfully conscious of the shortcomings 
aud defects of the book, or more appreciative of the learning and 
ability with which these defects have been discussed than the author. 
But, this notwithstanding, I feel bound to clearly state my position at 
the outset, that whatever may be the value of these criticisms in other 
respects they appear to me to have left the main thesis of the book 
unanswered, 

It was my opinion when I felt that the time had come for the 
publication of Social Evolution that the main argument of the book 
had been put as well, and in particular as clearly and as simply, as 
it was in my power to put it. A necessary evil of all critical discus- 
sion is, however, its tendency to draw off attention into subsidiary 
channels and upon merely side issues. I am afraid that few produc- 
tions have run so great a risk of suffering in this way as the book in 
question. The argument from beginning to end is vitally connected 
in all its parts; yet it necessarily covers so much ground that it is 
almost impossible for any reader to follow it and to avoid having to 
take sides at one point or another upon some matter in which his 
deepest personal convictions are concerned. It is perhaps owing to 
this that the principal defect in the criticisms appears to me to 
be the lack of a due sense of proportion and relation. They may 
or may not form in themselves a valuable examination of certain 
details connected with the book, but they do not to any considerable 
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extent constitute criticism directed towards the central argument. 
What that argument is has, indeed, been often almost entirely lost 
sight of. I may, therefore be allowed, before proceeding with what I 
have to say, to briefly recall, not the various steps therein, but some 
of its principal features. 

The principal conception of Social Evolution in reality runs 
through the whole book. Everything therein is subsidiary to one 
purpose, namely, the attempt to state in simple scientific terms, and 
without the necessity for starting with any equipment of teleological 
assumption, that which presents itself tome asa natural law of human 
evolution hitherto unenunciated. If it should come to be that I have 
succeeded in this attempt it will, not improbably, be difficult in future 
to avoid the conviction that the whole drama of human history turns 
upon this law. If I have succeeded too, however imperfectly, in 
formulating it, whatever may be the measure of the success, or even 
of the failure, of my own efforts to apply the law, it will probably be 
hardly less difficult to avoid the further conviction that the result will 
be ultimately much the same. It may be for others with wider 
learning and deeper knowledge to do this part of the work as it should 
be done. But there cannot be a single department of science con- 
cerned with man in society which will stand quite where it did. 

And now let me state as simply and as briefly as may be done 
here the outlines of a position which it seems to me has not been 
seriously faced. A fundamental fact of human evolution that we 
have to recognise is that from the very beginning we are concerned 
with a creature which possesses two associated characteristics not en- 
countered anywhere else in life, and the influence of which marks 
off by a strict line of demarcation his evolution from that of all the 
forms of life that have preceded him. The first characteristic is 
human reason ; the other, associated with it, is the capacity which man 
possesses of acting under its influence in concert with his fellows in 
social groups. It is evident from the outset that we shall have to 
witness, in the era which opens with man, these two special endow- 
ments undergoing continual development. In the first place he can 
only obtain his highest development and employ his powers to the 
fullest in association with his fellows, and we have, in consequence, 
thenceforward to witness the process of evolution in progress ever 
tending to produce in the individual the highest possible degree of 
social efficiency. In the second place, the individual’s intellectual 
faculty being, in itself, a factor contributing to success and social 
efficiency we must, other things being equal, find the process of evo- 
lution also ever tending tothe highest possible development of reason 
in the individual. 

There is also a third leading factor in the situation upon which 
it is necessary to fix attention. This new creature with whom we are 
henceforward concerned remains, and must apparently for ever 
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remain, notwithstanding his special endowments, absolutely subser- 
vient to a fundamental physiological law which appears to be as in- 
herently associated with life as the law of gravitation is with matter— 
a law too which, there is every reason to believe, has controlled the 
whole course of the evolution of life at every point as directly as the 
same law of gravitation has shaped the development of the solar 
system. Stripped of all the details and technicalities with which 
modern biological science has necessarily enveloped it, this principle 
of life may be briefly defined as the law of retrogression. Except on 
one condition, the inherent tendency of all the higher forms of life 
appears to be towards retrogression and degeneration. There is only 
one way, to all appearance, in which this tendency has ever been held in 
check ; namely, by the prevalence of conditions in which selection can 
prevail, and each form be enabled to carry on its kind to a greater 
degree from individuals rising above the average to the exclusion of 
others falling below it. What we have to understand is, in brief, 
that, in the absence of certain onerous conditions that have always 
prevailed, so far from the higher forms of life being innately progres- 
sive, the tendency of every organ, part, or quality with which these 
forms have become equipped is to actually fail to reach its average 
development ; and that this tendency is a constant quantity which 
outweighs in the average when it is allowed to act all other develop- 
mental tendencies whatever. 

I am not concerned here to discuss the merits of questions 
arising out of Professor Weismann’s contribution to this theory 
of life. Whatever may be the issue of controversies to which it has 
given rise (most of them too technical to be mentioned here), 
one thing appears to me, after a considerable number of years of 
close attention, to be fairly certain, namely, that this simple but wide- 
reaching generalisation has been established on foundations that are 
not now likely to be shaken, and that it must in the result pro- 
foundly modify the outlook in the sciences concerned with man in 
society. 

The first point claiming attention in connection with this theory 
of life is that it offers the explanation of much that we previously 
felt to be true while only dimly understanding how it should come 
to be so. We see, in brief, why it is, if this view be correct, that 
the history of the evolution of life has necessarily been the record 
of continuous rivalry, effort, and self-sacrifice. Progress once begun 
can never cease, but the law inseparably associated with it must 
always, in the average, necessitate a state of constant effort and 
self-sacrifice in the individual. 

But now at last we have come to be concerned with man. A 
leading principle of the difference between him and all lower forms 
of life appears to consist simply in this. His reason has given 
him power to outwit, and therefore to suspend, this onerous 
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cosmic process to which his progress is due, and which con- 
sists in continually resisting the law of retrogression. Yet he has 
never suspended it. Nothing, indeed, can be clearer when we come 
to understand his development than that he has not so succeeded, 
and that it is this same process with which we are concerned from 
the beginning of life that has been successful throughout human 
history, and right down into the midst of our Western civilisation. 
It would, however, be wide of the mark to imagine that man has 
never attempted to suspend this condition which compels him to 
make progress. The history of the world is merely the history of 
the attempt ever continuously but ever, on the whole, unsuccessfully 
made. The condition of progress must apparently always be a state 
necessitating constant effort and sacrifice. But the law of retro- 
gression is everywhere expressed in human history by a natural 
tendency to just the opposite condition. The ideal of the average 
individual, as the programmes of political parties have constantly 
testified, is not effort and sacrifice but the desire to live in the 
greatest possible ease and comfort with the least possible exertion. 
The history of classes presents an example of the same tendency. 
The ideal of nearly all the ruling classes that have arisen in history— 
from the military aristocracies of extinct social systems down to the 
siave-holding families of the southern United States—has been to ob- 
tain for themselves, at whatever expense to their fellows, the maxi- 
mum of ease, comfort, and security, with the minimum of effort and 
sacrifice. In the great civilisations that have developed and declined, 
the social ideal of whatever class into whose hands power has fallen 
has nearly always been to obtain the highest possible standard of 
ease and comfort with the least exertion, for the largest possible pro- 
portion of their number. 

Before the advent of man the cause of progress was always served 
by the forms of life which preceded him being endowed with 
instincts rendering them subservient to the end which the process 
of evolution was working out. A difference in his case is that 
by the possession of reason he has become equipped with the power 
to obtain satisfaction of such instincts without entailing the con- 
sequences. He has at many points in his career, and more par- 
ticularly in his declining civilisations, engaged in the attempt, 
successful for the time being, to circumvent even some of the most 
imperative of them like the parental instinct. In the case of the 
last mentioned desire he has at many periods, by the restriction of 
the population and by the perversion of the institution of marriage 
and the family, succeeded, for the time, in obtaining its satisfaction 
for the individual while suspending its operation in furthering that 
onerous process of evolution with which the interests of society and 
the race are ultimately bound up. 

In the history of human thought we have the same conflict pre- 
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sented. From the first infant questionings of the race down into the 
pages of this Review and to the last article on Free Love and the 
New Hedonism we have a continuous record of what may be called the 
intellectual complement of this tendency. The fundamental error in 
the teaching of that influential school of thought which has culmi- 
nated in England in Utilitarianism, and which Hume, Bentham, the 
Mills, and Mr. Herbert Spencer have so largely shared in developing, 
consists simply in endeavouring to find a sanction for right conduct 
in our own inclinations, that is to say in the inclinations of a creature 
subject to the law of retrogression. It is evident that no ultimate 
sanction for right conduct in a progressive society can, in the nature 
of things, ever come from such a source. There is indeed no more 
remarkable situation in the history of the human mind, and none 
which it seems modern evolutionary science is more likely to clearly 
explain, than this which philosophy presents in its ever-continued 
but ever-unsuccessful effort to convince the world that there is in the 
nature of things a rational sanction for right conduct in the individual. 
It has urged from generation to generation the utilitarian doctrine that 
the all-sufficient sanction for right conduct is simply enlightened self- 
interest. But it has urged it in the face of the almost universally 
held belief that right conduct must have some other ultimate sanction, 
and that such a doctrine is not a counsel of perfection, but one which 
is inherently anti-social and immoral. We have in short to witness 
continually the extraordinary spectacle of that great dumb world to 
which the vast proportion of our fellow-creatures belong—that world 
which draws on its own experience, and which is moved by the strongest 
instinct of which society is capable (that of self-preservation), standing 
throughout history ever confronting philosophy in this matter in an 
attitude of mute but resolute and unchanging contradiction. 

All this I have endeavoured to explain in Social Evolution far 
more clearly than can be now attempted, and with details of illustra- 
tion and example for which no place can be found in a brief article of 
this kind. It all, however, constitutes what is but the introduction 
leading up to that which presents itself to me as the central feature of 
human history, namely the resulting conflict of two great natural 
tendencies which has hitherto been without any satisfactory explana- 
tion either in science or philosophy. It is this conflict that appears 
to constitute the pivot upon which history turns. It is in the light 
of this conflict alone that history can be explained in the terms of 
natural law. We can never have, it would appear, either a philosophy 
of history like that foreshadowed by Fichte or a science of history 
such as is imagined by the modern historical school without under- 
standing the laws of this conflict. For it is out of it that all the 
phenomena of history in reality proceed. 

The outlines of the situation may be readily understood. In 
human affairs we are concerned with a creature subject to the law of 
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retrogression and, therefore, only able to hold his place, much less 
make progress, by submitting to an onerous process of evolution the 
benefit of which is remote—far beyond the limits of his own lifetime 
—and in the success of which he has, as an individual, absolutely no 
interest. If he, therefore, holds this world to be a mere sequence of 
materialistic cause and effect, and if he possesses the power to sus- 
pend the process or to escape its effects, it follows with almost the 
cogency of mathematical demonstration that his own reason can 
never supply him with any effective sanction for submitting to it. 
It will probably be seen at no distant date that all the efforts of 
philosophy, hitherto, to discover such a sanction must eventually be 
placed in the same category with the attempt to discover the prin- 
ciple of perpetual motion. The one task is rendered, by ultimate 
natural conditions, just as inherently impossible of accomplishment 
as the other. 

To understand this is to reach at one bound a position in which 
we get a most vivid light thrown upon all that immense class of 
social phenomena which we have in the religious systems of mankind. 
When we remember the scale upon which these phenomena exist, 
and to what a large extent the history of the world is merely the 
history of its religions, it seems to be impossible, if we proceed in the 
spirit in which evolutionary science has carried on its investigations 
elsewhere, to avoid the conviction that the explanations hitherto 
given of the function of these beliefs are altogether trivial and in- 
sufficient. The explanation accepted must at least be of a kind to 
justify the magnitude and the universality of the phenomena we are 
regarding. The conclusion to which we seem to be carried is that 
it is these systems which constitute the subordinating factor in 
human evolution. It istheir function to supply the ultimate sanction 
for that effort and sacrifice necessary to the continuance of the process 
of evolution proceeding in society, but which man, as a reasoning 
creature subject to the law of retrogression, is, in the nature of 
things, precluded from ever finding in his own reason. 

To feel that we are justified in making this admission is to feel 
that we have taken a step far-reaching and even revolutionary in its 
consequences. Two things are immediately apparent. In the first 
place we have found in religion the characteristic feature of human 
evolution, the essential motive force from which all cosmic progress in 
society proceeds. In the second place we have found in religion itself 
its essential element, namely, the ultra-rational sanction it prescribes 
for conduct. We have in fact reconstructed the old sociology ; for 
it is henceforward in the social systems that arise in history, founded 
on forms of belief providing super-rational sanctions for conduct, that 
we must look for the social organism endowed with a definite principle 
of life, and subject to laws of growth and decline which may be 
formulated in scientific terms. 
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We have in brief the two opposing but complementary terms 
which enable us to enunciate with some approach to exactness some 
of the fundamental laws to which history is subject. On the one 
side, we have the factor of human reason which, being itself an 
element contributing to efficiency and success, is, other things being 
equal, necessarily ever tending to be progressively developed. But 
always only on one condition—for the process of evolution in pro- 
gress having ultimately no sanction in the individual’s reason, the 
tendency of the rational factor, if uncontrolled, is always eventually 
towards disintegration and the arrest of progress. On the other 
side we have the complementary factor in that system of ultra- 
rational belief with which the life of every social system is ultimately 
united, the function of which is to provide the necessary sanction for 
effort and sacrifice, without which the conditions of progress cannot 
continue. 

We have, therefore, reached a position in which it is possible to 
formulate a group of statements which, if correct, constitute nothing 
more or less than a series of fundamental principles of history. 
They may be placed in the following order :— 


1. All religion is essentially ultra-rational. No form of belief 
is capable of functioning as a religion in the evolution of society 
which does not provide sanctions for conduct outside of, and superior 
to, reason." 


. 


From what has preceded it also follows that :— 


2. The social system founded on a form of religious belief, 
forms an organic growth which is the seat of a series of historical 
phenomena unfolding themselves in obedience to laws that may be 
enunciated, 


The principles of development and decline in these social systems 
must be stated in terms of the conflict already mentioned. We have, 
therefore :— 


' Ido not.know whether any reader of Social Evolution who has done me the 
honour to study the book closely will feel that what has been said here suggests a 
criticism that I have taken pains to answer beforehand in the book itself, namely, 
thatI might be taken to have represented the nature of man as a house divided against 
itself. I have endeavoured to make it clear throughout that the religious feeling, that is 
the willingness to submit to sanctions beyond reason, is not only just as much part of 
man’s nature as any other, but that it is the most characteristic part of it—a part 
which is being continually developed by the process of evolution in progress. The 
sanction for submitting to the cosmic process is in man; it is not in his reason. It is 
not beyond him ; it is simply beyond his reason. ‘ Natural selection seems, in short, to 
be steadily evolving in the race that type of character upon which these (religious) 
forces act most readily and efficiently ; that is to say, it is evolving religious character 
in the first instance, and intellectual character only as a secondary product in as- 
sociation with it. The race would, in fact, appear to be growing more and more 
religious, the winning sections being those in which, evteris paribus, this type of 
character is most fully developed (p. 286). 
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3. The process at work in human society is always developing 
two inherently antagonistic but complementary tendencies ; namely, 
(1) the tendency requiring the increasing subordination of the 
individual to society, and (2) the rationalistic tendency leading 
the individual at the same time to question, with increasing in- 
sistence, the authority of the claims requiring him to submit to 
a process of social order in which he has absolutely no interest, 
and which is operating largely in the interests of unborn genera- 
tions. In a healthy and progressive society, the fundamental 
principle of its existence is, that the second tendency must be con- 
tinually subordinated to the first. But the intellect has no power 
to effect this subordination. 


As the development proceeding amongst us is above everything 
else a process of social evolution, and as natural selection is ever 
tending to develop the highest possible type of social efficiency, it 
follows that, if we have been correct so far, it may be stated as an 
historical law that :-— 


4, The problem with which every progressive society stands 
continually confronted is: How to retain the highest operative ultra- 
rational sanction for those onerous conditions of life which are 
essential to its progress ; and at one and the same time to allow the 
Freest play to those intellectual forces which, while tending to come 
into conflict with this sanction, contribute nevertheless to raise to the 
highest degree of social efficiency the whole of the members. 


Now, a surprising thing to me, and, one which has led me to feel 
the uselessness at present of discussing criticisms of Social Evolution, 
is this. Although the foregoing four propositions, whether they may 
or may not be correctly described as the most important in the book, 
must certainly be included as amongst the most important, yet, 
excepting the first (which has, however, been subjected to no real 
criticism), they seem scarcely to have received any attention from the 
critics. In the detailed criticism to which the book has heen 
subjected, I scarcely find any attempt to examine it as a whole and 
from the central position up to which it all leads. There is much 
criticism of adventitious details arising out of many subjects touched 
upon, but scarcely any attempt to deal with the book as an organic 
unity, from which point of view alone it would seem worthy of 
being seriously considered. Yet it is not that the propositions here 
referred to are unimportant. If the position taken up therein should 
come to be regarded as in the main correct, there is probably no 
department of science concerned with man in society which can 
remain unaffected. Nor is it that the book has left in doubt my own 
firm conviction that they indicate the existence of a cause connecting 
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in orderly sequence the events of history. I have made it perfectly 
clear that I hold that we are not far distant from the time when it 
must become one of the commonplaces of knowledge that it is out of 
the conflict of the two great natural tendencies here described that 
the whole of the phenomena of history proceed—religious, moral, 
judicial, social, and political. However involved may be the process 
through which we trace them back, the whole procession of events 
which constitute the history of any type of civilisation have their 
ultimate cause and origin in this conflict and can be intelligently 
studied and understood only in connection therewith. 

The history of Western civilisation is, in fact, simply the natural 
history of the Christian religion. It is this religion which has con- 
tributed the causes that have tended to the production of the type of 
social efficiency developed therein which has differentiated that 
civilisation from all others. And the significance of the entire 
order of social change that the Western peoples have undergone under 
its influence consists, as I have endeavoured to show, in the single 
fact that the cosmic process in operation from the beginning of life 
has tended therein, not towards interruption, but towards obtaining 
the fullest, highest, and completest expression it has reached in the 
history of the race. 

Nor is there any room for doubt as to the two main characteristics 
through which it has contributed to this result. The central element 
in all religions is the ultra-rational sanction provided for conduct ; 
it has provided such a sanction of extraordinary strength and effici- 
ency. The principle common to all religions is the merit of self- 
sacrifice ; it has provided, as it still provides, the sublimest concep- 
tion of self-abnegation that has ever moved humanity. It is to the 
first—the character of the ultra-rational sanction provided—that we 
owe that integrating world-building spirit which found its earliest 
significant expression in outward forms when Leo the Third placed the 
crown of the Caesars on the head of the northern barbarian, and 
which still renders the Catholic dogma and the English Puritan faith 
the two most powerful antiseptic influences in our Western civilisa- 
tion. It is to the second—to the softening influence of the spirit 
of that unexampled conception of self-abnegation—that we owe the 
evolutionary force that has been behind the entire process of social 
development, which has transformed a military organisation of 
society into the modern state, and which is still pursuing its course 
unchecked among us. Beginning with the abolition of slavery it 
has slowly undermined the position of one after another of the 
ruling classes who obtained under an earlier social organisation 
powers that have been steadily undergoing restriction ; extended 
political power in ever-widening circles to the people; and at last 
brought us to a time when men have set before their minds as an 
object of practical endeavour a state in which, for the first time in 
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the history of the race, all the excluded masses of the people shall be 
brought into the rivalry of life on terms of equality of opportunity. 

The whole process of democracy has, in short, been from the 
beginning inherent in the system of ethics upon which our civilisation 
is founded. It has unfolded itself throughout as a process of life 
which may be stated and defined at any point in its history in 
terms of natural law. Every developmental movement, down to 
the last political phase recorded in the history of the Western 
peoples, may be stated in terms of the conflict we have been discussing. 
The latest of all—modern Socialism—can, like all that have preceded 
it, be correctly stated in terms of this conflict and in no other terms. 
The problem before it is simply: Is it a movement which is tending 
to produce the greatest possible degree of social efficiency ; or is it 
one which is tending towards an ideal that can never be made consis- 
tent with this, namely, the maximum of ease and comfort with the 
minimum of effort for the greatest possible number of the existing 
population ? The destiny of the movement may be foretold, not in any 
spirit of prophecy, but as the result of a strictly scientific forecast of 
the working of forces now, as ever, immutable and inexorable: In so 
far as modern Socialism tends to realise the latter ideal to the exclu- 
sion of the former, to that extent it must be a failure. 

When I set out to write Social Evolution I was impressed, as I 
am sure many an earnest student of our social phenomena has been 
impressed before me, with the extraordinary contrast which the sciences 
that deal with man in society present when compared with the prac- 
tical and experimental sciences upon which they rest. I need not 
speak of the strength and vigour of the latter, and of the new life 
that has come to many of them with the knowledge of the last fifty 
years, All this is only as it should be. It is the contrast which is so 
striking. Iam bound to say that this impression with which I set out 
has deepened and grown down to the present hour. What seems to 
come home to the observer is the conviction, however much he 
may for the time try to avoid it, that, outside a small group of 
workers, who, however, stand more or less aloof from the main body 
of professional thought, we have really in England at the present day 
no school of thought producing men fitted to deal with the science of 
human society as a whole. It would be impertinent in me to make 
such a remark if it implied any intention to speak disparagingly of 
the learning displayed, and of the zealous and painstaking work being 
performed, even under discouraging circumstances, in many of the 
departments of knowledge in question. My meaning is different. It 
is of the isolation of these departments of work from each other and 
from the sciences upon which they rest that complaint has to be made. 
That unity of life now everywhere visible throughout the lower 
sciences, which causes them to run into each other at every point, and 
which renders strict lines of demarcation between them almost im- 
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possible, is nowhere to be found in the higher branches of knowledge. 
The workers in many of them still live in an earlier world of ideas which 
has long since passed away elsewhere. Unconscious of how the world 
has been moving, some of them seem even anxious to tell us that 
they know nothing of any other science and that they desire to know 
nothing. 

We have been hearing now for many years of a science of history, 
and many earnest and learned workers have borne a part in the uphil! 
effort to raise history to that dignity which is its legitimate destiny. 
Nevertheless no spectacle can be more profoundly depressing to the 
worker who, trained in the accurate methods and the truth-seeking 
spirit of the lower sciences, and with the sense of the reign of universal 
law which these sciences give, strong upon him, endeavours to take 
up the tangled threads of knowledge in this department of learning. 
In our universities and centres of learning he will find the exponents 
of the science still discussing whether it can ever have any laws, and 
even whether it should be founded on fact or romance. Let him 
take-down any volume of history from its shelf and endeavour to find 
any scientific clue therein to the natural laws underlying and con- 
trolling the majestic process of life which has unfolded itself in our 
Western civilisation, or to the natural laws that have directed the 
development of other social systems contemporaneous with it or 
anterior to it. He will in all probability find none. If there is 
any attempt to discuss the matter at all, in the light of cause and 
effect, it will not be suggestive of the methods which science has 
followed elsewhere. Let him take up a representative organ of edu- 
cated opinion like the Spectator, and he will find an historical critic 
in a recent number regarding with a kind of dim wonder the connec- 
tion between a few ignorant men ‘ who started forth to purify a world 
of which they knew nothing, by ideas which that world held to be 
contemptible,’ and the fact that they have nevertheless so transformed 
it that to-day the effect of their work and thought ‘is regulating the 
acts and the laws of the guides of all mankind.’ He will find the 
same critic equally impressed by ‘the spectacle of the half-naked 
ascetic sitting under his banyan and giving out to brown men, 
ignorant as fishes, thoughts which to-day form the only antiseptic in 
the minds of a third of the human race ;’ and not less by that of 
‘the epileptic camel-driver, who wandered for months among the 
mountains of Arabia, to descend with thoughts which, bad or good, 
were so powerful that they bound the very tribes of the desert into 
an indissoluble brotherhood, and hurled them out, a nation of 
warriors, to tread down the highest existing organisations of the 
world.’ But he will find no explanation. It is all part of ‘the 
romance of history,’ the critic tells us. That is the formula of the 
writer, who, however, evidently is moved by the conviction that 
there must be some law underlying it all. But he has nothing 
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better to send us to work with in this the last decade of our scientific 
century. 

Even if the impartial observer turns to that party to which his 
sympathies naturally go out—the party which is opposed to the 
romance rendering of history, and which is at present devoting itself 
to the exhaustive study of periods—he does not find, on the whole, 
anything much more satisfying. The efforts of this party seem to 
be directed towards founding a school of classifiers and abstractors. 
The limit of its aim seems to be to publish all available material 
that exists, and to vouch for the authenticity of our sources of 
knowledge. Far be it from any one loyal to the spirit of science to 
say a single word in disparagement of work so useful and so neces- 
sary. But it would also be wrong to pretend to hope that we can 
ever construct a science of history merely in this frame of mind, or 
that the remnants of unpublished manuscripts, or the sweepings of 
sources of information still left unexploited—however precious—can 
so broaden the foundations of historical knowledge as to enable us 
thereon to raise history to its proper dignity as a science. 

It is not merely for the classifiers and abstractors that history is 
waiting now; it is for the worker who, trained in the methods of 
comparative science, will add to the present outfit of the historian 
the equipment necessary to enable him to regard history as the last 
complex but orderly phase in the evolution of life. It is only such a 
worker that can expect to utilise in the elucidation of our human 
and historical problems that vast store of knowledge which the sciences 
upon which history rests are now ready to contribute. 

Nor is it easy to see how any fair-minded person, not com- 
mitted to opinions on either side, can look round to-day at the 
social sciences generally and not have to admit that they are all 
in much the same state as history. It would be difficult to imagine 
any more remarkable situation than that presented in our day by the 
science of economics. We have had within the last thirty years a 
theory of social development founded on an economic conception put 
forward by a worker quite outside the ranks of the official exponents 
of this science. I refer to Marx’s view of modern society and the 
theory of surplus value on which it is based. It is a view so utterly 
out of proportion, so evidently only partially true, and so clearly 
demonstrative at every point of the author’s ignorance of the method 
of action in human society, of existing evolutionary forces larger than 
any he has taken account of, that it can hardly have any prominent 
place reserved to it in a future science of society. Yet, strange as it 
may appear, there is at the present time scarcely a professor of 
economics in any university within the limits of our Western civilisa- 
tion who has not felt the effects, direct or indirect, upon his work of 
Marx’s generalisation. It grows in influence despite the refutations 
it is continually receiving from the economists. Nay more, I am 
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much inclined to think that a recent socialist writer? has not 
greatly overrated Marx’s true position in placing him alone along- 
side of Darwin in influencing the thought of the nineteenth century. 
And in what consists the secret of the influence of Marx’s generalisa- 
tion, masterly despite its errors? Simply, it seems to me, in this: 
that he has succeeded in basing his theory of society on a clear and 
largely true statement of the historical and human form of a relation- 
ship which has projected itself throughout the history of life. His 
work has taken no account of the factors, special to human society, 
which control and regulate this relationship. Yet the effect of the 
imperfect view which Marx has obtained of a natural law operating 
in human society in a larger sense than the economists have been 
trained to understand has so far raised him above his critics that his 
theory remains, as a political and social force, almost unaffected by 
the criticism of those who endeavour to deal with it from within the 
narrow circle of the merely economic position. And it has been, 
perforce, to the economist alone that society has had to turn for 
instruction. In the present state of knowledge there has been 
absolutely no science of society in any larger sense than his to which 
the world could look for help and guidance in the problems with 
which it is struggling in a kind of agony that gives a note to the 
entire literature of our period. 

To turn from history and economics to professional philosophy is 
only to find the same lesson repeated. Outside the synthetic system 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer—that colossal edifice slowly and painfully 
(and surely to its own detriment) constructed by the author apart 
from and almost independent of the professional learning of 
the schools—the exponents of philosophy in England live in an 
old world of thought which has scarcely been affected by the 
influx of knowledge which the advancement of the lower sciences 
has brought. They are even for the most part unconscious 
of what is being done outside this world, There is no more 
striking sight in our time, when the perception of the unity and 
continuity of natural law throughout the entire realm of life has 
become the starting point of all real work, than to find men, 
authorities in their own departments of knowledge, endeavouring to 
discuss the problems of human existence and to formulate the ultimate 
principles of human nature without any real equipment for such a 
task, possessing scarcely any knowledge of those sciences which lead 
up to their subject, and almost without any perception of the immense 
and even revolutionary importance of the contributions which these 
sciences have made to that subject within the lifetime of the present 
generation. Even in the least fruitful period in the past this 
position would have been disastrous. For there is no lesson in the 
history of philosophy clearer and more emphatic than one which 
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cannot be expressed in any better words than Professor Huxley’s, 
namely that :— 


The men who have made the most important positive additions to philosophy,'such 
as Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant, not to mention more recent examples, have been 
deeply imbued with the spirit of physical science; and, in some cases, such as 
those of Descartes and Kant, have been largely acquainted with its details. . .. 
In truth, the laboratory is the fore-court of the temple of philosophy ; and whoso 
has not offered sacrifices and undergone purification there, has little chance of 
admission into the sanctuary.® 


And if this has been true in the past of those sciences upon which 
philosophy rests, how much more so in our own day when these 
sciences have become the sources of knowledge that has trans- 
formed and reconstructed the very foundations of human thought! 
It is these reasons, amongst others, which lead me to feel that the 
time has not come for a reply to criticisms of Social Evolution. 
Nor am I sanguine that that time will immediately arrive. This is 
not said in any spirit of self-sufficiency, or of disrespect for the 
opinions of others, but simply because I feel it to be so. No one can 
have devoted a period of ten years to the study of his subject, to 
the practical exclusion of every other ambition than the desire to 
understand it, without obtaining a fairly clear knowledge of how he 
stands, and of the relationship of his own work to that of others. 
While the book was being written, and down to the date of its 
publication, it was the opinion of the writer that the view of social 
development therein put forward could not, in the nature of things, 
receive any criticism on its merits at the present time, and that its 
reception from the professional exponents of knowledge must neces- . 
sarily be hostile. Notwithstanding the favourable reception the book 
appears to have received, I am of opinion that this estimate will 
prove to be not far from correct. What has really happened is that 
the book has been received with favour by that large outside world 
in which the social instincts are strong and deep, and which has 
recognised in it an echo of its own experience and a justification of 
much which it had always felt and known to be true despite authorita- 
tive statements to the contrary from recognised leaders of thought. 
But I do not hide from myself that from this class, equally with the 
other, no searching criticism is to be expected. I have had no purpose 
to serve in the book except the statement of the truth as it presented 
itselfto me. I have seught neither to oppose nor to defend any party 
or opinion, and no preconceived conviction or opinion of my own has 
been allowed to stand in the way of the application of the principles 
of human development therein presented. Science is an exacting 
mistress, and it is in the belief that it is in this spirit alone that 
she accepts service, that I have endeavoured to do her work. The 
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book has not really been written for the exponents of the older 
schools of thought ; the progress of the world is not made by con- 
verting the older generation but by educating the younger. It is to 
the rising generation of workers, to those whose mission it will be to 
assimilate in the spirit of scientific continuity the vast store of new 
knowledge with the old, that Social Evolution is addressed. 


BENJAMIN KIpp. 





DELPHI 


DELPHI, by virtue of its oracle, the multitude and diversity of the 
cults which it embraced, and the wealth and treasures which it con- 
tained, possesses an interest unrivalled perhaps by that of any other 
city or shrine in Greece. A great era opened, therefore, in the annals 
of archeology when, after long and complicated negotiations, the 
contract ceding to the French the right of excavation at Delphi, 
finally received the royal assent, and became law on the 13-25th of 
April 1891. The chief features of the agreement, which is on much 
the same lines as that made with the Germans for Olympia, are as 
follows. 

Right of compulsory expropriation is given as in the case of roads 
and railways; all land thus acquired becomes the property of the 
Greek Government, as also do all antiquities of any kind which may 
be discovered. On the other hand, the right of excavation is given 
to the French for ten years, and also the exclusive right of copying, 
photographing, and publishing antiquities discovered for five years 
from the date of discovery in each case. 

But before entering into the details of the work of excavation and 
the results hitherto obtained, I propose to trace shortly the origin 
and history of Delphi, and to try and convey some idea of the appear- 
ance which it presented in the days of its sanctity and magnificence. 

According to the earliest traditions, Delphi was the joint oracle 
of Earth and Poseidon, and Earth gave her share to her daughter, 
Themis, and Apollo received it from Themis. Such was the version 
of the story accepted by “schylus, who in the opening lines of the 
Eumenides puts the following prayer into the mouth of the 
Pythian priestess :— 

First in this prayer of all the gods I name 
The prophet Mother Earth, and Themis next, 


Second who sat—for so with truth is told— 
On this her mother’s shrine oracular. 


To guard her oracle, Earth had posted in the chasms of Parnassus a 

terrible she-dragon, who infested the place till she was slain by 

Apollo—a legend interpreted in later times as symbolical of the early 

development of religion in man, beginning with the worship of Earth 
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and her gloomy children, trammelled by the coils of the Earth-born 

Python, which is at length vanquished by Apollo, just as the mist 

and darkness of superstition are dispelled by the rising sun of truth. 
Pausanias enumerates five successive temples at Delphi. 


The most ancient (he says) was built of laurels from branches brought from a tree 
at Tempe, so that was nothing more than a hut; and the people of Delphi say the 
next temple was built of the wax of bees and of wings. The third was of bronze, 
and this is no marvel, since Acrisius made a bronze chamber for his daughter, and 
the Lacedzemonians have still a temple to Athena Chalcicecus (of the bronze house), 
and the Romans have a forum remarkable for its size and magnificence with a 
bronze roof.! And the fourth (built of stone by Trophonius and Agamedes) was 
burnt down when Exicleides was archon in Athens in the first year of the 58th 
Olympiad (548 3.c.) when Diognetus of Croton was victor; and the temple which 
still exists was built by the Amphictyons out of the sacred money, and its architect 
was the Corinthian Spintharus, 


It is with these latter two temples that we have to deal, the first 
three being undoubtedly prehistoric, and existing at the time of the 
worship of Earth and her children. 

The founding of the fourth temple marks the advent of Apollo at 
Delphi, which we find most graphically described in the Homeric 
hymn of Apollo, 

The god descends from Olympus to make choice of a suitable 
site whence to reveal the futurities of fate. After journeying far and 


wide, he at length arrives at the harbour of Crissa, on the southern 
side of Parnassus. Struck by the sublimity of the cliffs and chasms 
of Delphi, he determines to establish there his oracle, in the solemn 
silence of the mountain valley, far from the roar of chariots, and 
watered by a pure spring. 


‘ Here,’ says Apollo, ‘ will I build a splendid temple to be an oracle for men ; they 
shall bring hecatombs from the Peloponnesus, from Europe, and from the isles, and 
I will make revelations unto mortals in my sanctuary.’ Having thus spoken, 
Phoebus Apollo laid the foundations, and upon them Trophonius and Agamedes, 
sons of Erginus, placed the stone threshold, aided by countless tribes of men, and 
raised the temple with polished blocks of stone. And hard by there was a spring of 
pure water, guarded by a she-dragon, a great and terrible monster, the nurse of 
Typhon, who devastated the land ;* and the Lord Apollo slew her with his sharp 
arrows, and, having slain her, he mocked her and said: ‘There lie and rot upon 
the ground. No longer shalt thou be a scourge to my worshippers. Neither 
Typhoeus nor the dread Chimera shall save thee from death, but here shall the 
black earth and the sun-god Hyperion cause thee to rot.’ So he spake exulting, 
and darkness covered her eyes, and the sun caused her body to rot, whence the 
place is now called Pytho, and the Lord Apollo the Pythian.* 


' The Forum of Trajan in Rome, which was roofed with bronze tiles. 

? The hymnographer proceeds to relate that this monster was produced by Hera» 
with the assistance of Earth, in a fit of jealousy and rage at Zeus having, alone and 
without her co-eperation, produced Athena fully armed out of his head. The idea is 
amusing, and the pomposity of Hera’s speech to the assembled gods and goddesses, 
on the subject of her wrongs, delightful. 

* From the old Greek verb ré@eo@a:, but this is a very doubtful derivation. 
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Apollo now stood in need of priests to minister to his service and 
deliver the answers of his oracle. Descrying in the gulf a ship bound 
for Pylos, containing many and good men from Gnossus, the city of 
Minos in Crete, the god assumed the form of a mighty dolphin, and 
swimming out he leaped upon the deck and lay there, a most alarm- 
ing monster. And the hearts of the mariners failed them for fear, 
so that they could no longer govern their ship, and Apollo at the 
same time sent a strong wind which drove them along the Gulf of 
Corinth into the harbour of Crissa, where they ran aground. 

And here Apollo sprang from the ship like unto the sun at midday flashing 
forth myriad rays, and his glory reached unto the heavens; and he descended into 


the innermost shrine, and a flame rose from the temple, and all Crissa was filled 
with its glory. 


Meanwhile the affrighted crew did not dare disembark, till sud- 


denly Apollo appeared standing on the ship in the likeness of a man, 
and revealed himself as the author of their miraculous voyage. 

‘I am the son of Zeus, and am called Apollo, and I led you hither that ye 
should guard my rich temple and that ye might know the counsels of the gods and 
live in honour all your days. And first shall ye build an altar on the shore and offer 
sacrifice to me as Apollo Delphinios, since ye first saw me in the form of a dolphin. 
And when the sacrificial feast was over they rose up and went singing the Io Pan 
as it is sung in Crete, and the Lord Apollo went before them, resplendent in his 
beauty, with lofty step and playing on the harp. 


Such is the legend of the advent of Apollo at Delphi, and the 
consecration of his temple according to the Homeric Hymn. 

In earliest times the administration of the sanctuary seems to 
have been in the hands of the people of Crissa, but as a town gradually 
sprang up at Delphi itself, the inhabitants very naturally claimed to 
manage their own affairs, aided in all that regarded the special 
service of the temple by the counsels of the Amphictyonic Assembly 
which met twice a year, once at Delphi and once at Thermopyle. 
This Assembly, which, owing to the great wealth and religious 
ascendency of Delphi, played so important a part in Greek history 
as even sometimes to have been mistaken for a sort of federal diet, 
started from the same small beginning as the numerous other 
Amphictyonies existing all over Greece. They were a species of 
religious fraternity or partnership into which a number of towns or 
tribes entered for the celebration of the worship of the god of a 
particular temple. The temple was considered the common property 
of all, and under the common protection of all, though one of the 
number was frequently chosen as permanent administrator. The 
twelve constituent members of the Amphictyonic Assembly of Delpbi 
were the Thessalians, the Beotians, the Dorians, the Ionians, Per- 
rheebians, Magnetes, Locrians, (Eteans, Acheans, Phocians, Dolopes, 
and Malians. It remained unchanged till the Second Sacred War 
(355 B.c.), when the Phocians were disfranchised and their vote given 
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to Philip of Macedon, the cause ultimately of the Macedonian 
ascendency, and the downfall of Hellenic liberty. 

But to return to the history of Delphi. In 595 B.c. war was 
declared by the Amphictyonic Council against the port of Cirrha, 
which fell after a long struggle (First Sacred War). The rich 
Cirrhean plain was dedicated to the service of the god, and the spoils 
of the war were employed in founding the Pythian games, celebrated 
at Delphi every four years, the first celebration taking place in 586 
B.C. Owing to the destruction of Cirrha and the decay of Crissa, 
Delphi was now independent. The government, which was of neces- 
sity theocratic, seems to have been in the hands of a few noble 
families. The people were supported by the vast sacrifices and the 
costly and numerous presents offered by the great of the earth when 
they came to consult the oracle. Already in the eighth century the 
reputation of Delphi was established, not only throughout Greece, 
but also among all the surrounding nations. Lucian records that 
the oracle was consulted by ‘ Phrygians, Lydians, Persians, Assyrians, 
Pheenicians, Italians, and even Hyperboreans.’ Herodotus enumerates 
the treasures presented to the god by oriental potentates: a golden 
throne from Midas, king of Phrygia; six golden craters and countless. 
silver ornaments from Gyges, king of Lydia; a large silver bowl in 
a wrought-iron stand from his successor Halyattes;* from Crcesus, 
the greatest benefactor of the temple, a golden lion on a golden 
pyramid, a golden bowl worth eight talents, gold and silver casks and 
vases innumerable, a gold statue, and girdles and necklaces belonging 
to the queen. Immense wealth, too, must have poured in from the 
annual tribute of the Greek states —the island of Siphnos, for instance, 
which possessed rich gold mines, sending a tenth of their produce 
yearly to Delphi—and from the colonies, almost all of which were 
founded with the sanction or by the express command of the Pythian 
Apollo. 

In 548 B.c. the temple was destroyed by fire, and the Amphictyons 
decreed that it should be rebuilt on a scale of magnificence com- 
mensurate with its sanctity and renown. The sum required was 300 
talents (115,000/.), one-fourth to be found by the Delphians them- 
selves! the rest to be collected from the Hellenic world in general. 
The contract was given to the family of the Alemzonide, at that time 
exiled from Athens owing to the enmity of the Peisistratids. They 
employed a Corinthian architect called Spintharus, and won a repu- 
tation for great liberality by using Parian marble for the fagade of 
the temple, although the agreement only stipulated for ordinary 
stone. 

In 480 8.c. Xerxes, probably ignorant of the fact that the former 
temple had been burnt, sent a detachment of his army to plunder 


4 This iron stand is specially mentioned by Pausanias, as being all that remained, 
when he visited Delphi, of the offerings sent by the kings of Lydia. 
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Delphi. The inhabitants in fear consulted the oracle as to what they 
should do with the treasures, but the god in reply bade them leave 
them untouched: ‘he could, without help, protect his own.’ The 
Delphians consequently thought only of saving themselves, and all 
quitted the city except sixty men and the prophet. On the approach 
of the barbarians a portion of the sacred armour, which it was not 
lawful for any mortal hand to touch, was seen lying upon the ground 
in front of the temple, having been removed from the innermost 
shrine where it was wont to hang—a sign that the god himself had 
gone forth to war. But on arriving at the temple of Athena 
Pronoia they were overtaken by prodigies still more wonderful than 
this: a storm of thunder burst suddenly over their heads; at the 
same time two crags split off from Parnassus and rolled down upon 
them with a mighty noise, crushing vast numbers beneath their 
weight, while from the temple of Athena rose the war-cry and the 
shout of victory. All these things struck terror into the hearts of 
the barbarians, who turned and fled ; and the Delphians, seeing this, 
emerged from their hiding-places and smote them with a great 
slaughter, led on by two armed warriors of stature more than human, 
who the Delphians maintain were two heroes of the place, Phylacus 
and Autonous, each of whom has a sacred precinct near the temple 
(Herod. viii. 39). 

A similar attempt to plunder the temple was made in 279 B.c. by 
Brennus, chief of the Gauls. He advanced by the same route as the 
Persians, and was in the same manner repulsed by divine interposition. 
The thunder rolled, the rocks were rent, fire came down from heaven, 
consuming the barbarians and their arms, and the mighty dead arose 
to defend their sacred home—Hyperochus and Laodocus, Pyrrhus 
and Phylacus—and were seen upon the field of battle. 

Thus miserably ended the two great barbarian attempts to plunder 
Delphi ; it is only unfortunate that the Greeks themselves, and later 
on the Romans, were so much more successful in their efforts in the 
same direction. 

In 357 B.c., on the outbreak of the Second Sacred War, the temple 
was seized by the Phocians under Philomelus, and its treasures con- 
verted into the sinews of war. It was subsequently plundered by 
Sulla ; and Nero removed no less than five hundred bronze statues, and 
abolished the oracle altogether, in a fit of rage at a rebuke adminis- 
tered to him by the god for the murder of his mother. It was, 
however, reopened by Hadrian, and restored to much of its former 
splendour during his reign and those of the Antonines. 

Delphi occupies ‘a theatre-shaped position at the foot of a wall of 
beetling crags overhanging the valley of the Pleistus, which to the 
west broadens into the rich plain of Amphissa, bounded by the 
Corinthian Gulf and the Peloponnesian mountains, and to the east 
rises precipitously a mountain gorge hemmed in by rocks, to the 
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towering pile of the majestic Parnassus. The great barrier of crags 
behind the town is cleft towards the centre and at its culminating 
point by a narrow chasm between two stupendous cliffs with peaked 
summits, the famous Pheedriades, literally ‘the Resplendent,’ Nauplia 
and Hyampeia. From the base of these cliffs rises the Castalian 
spring, a fountain of most pure water which flows down to the 
Pleistus in a rocky bed overhung by saxifrage, ivy, and a perfect 
wealth of maidenhair fern. 

It were difficult to conceive a more glorious prospect or one better 
calculated to inspire religious awe and enthusiasm than that of 
Delphi, towering over the ravine, the sublime abode of a sublime 
and mysterious deity ; its terraces, porticos, and temples rising one 
above the other in gorgeous masses of marble, bronze, and gold, 
backed by a wall of frowning crags, ‘the livelong day under the 
sun’s bright wing.’ And these feelings of religious awe were doubt- 
less greatly enhanced in the hearts of those who came to consult the 
oracle with the blare of trumpets and the clamour of chariots and 
horsemen, by the effect of a very remarkable echo caused by the 
amphitheatre of rocks by which the town is enclosed. 

Pausanias, who visited Delphi about 160 a.p., approached by the 
road from Daulis. 


There are (he says) on entering four temples in a row; the first in ruins, the 
next without statues, the third adorned with some effigies of Roman emperors, and 
the fourth is the temple of Athena Pronoia. Near the temple of Athena is the 
sanctuary of Phylacus, and beyond is the gymnasium. Ascending thence to the 
temple on the right hand is the water of Castalia. 


The sacred precincts of Apollo, which were very large, were 
situated in the upper part of the town, and were traversed by many 
passages of communication. These numerous passages (2£odor) are 
explained by the nature of the ground, which being everywhere hilly (as 
Pausanias specially tells us) was divided into terraces, of which a 
certain number of the supporting walls still exist. On the left was 
the tomb of Neoptolemus, and near it a small stone supposed to be 
the one given to Chronos as a substitute for the infant Jupiter. Re- 
turning towards the temple you came upon the fountain Cassotis, the 
water of which penetrated into the adytum of the temple, and 
inspired the priestess with prophetic powers. And above Cassotis was 
the Lesche or club adorned by the paintings of Polygnotus of 
Thasos, a handsome theaire, and a statue of Dionysus. In the highest 
part of the town was the stadium, built of local Parnassus stone till 
Herodes Atticus embellished it with Pentelic marble. 

In Pausanias’s day the sacred precincts were filled with a vast 
number of votive offerings of which he enumerates more than 150— 
statues of gods and goddesses in marble and gold, portrait statues of 
victors in war and in the games, masterpieces of all the greatest 
sculptors, ten statues from the chisel of Phidias dedicated by the 
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Athenians in commemoration of Marathon, a gilt statue of Phryne 
by Praxiteles, one of her lovers, the bronze horses of the Tarentines, 
the head of the Pzonian bison, the Delphian wolf, and a countless 
multitude besides. 

Pausanias also gives a minute description of the famous paintings 
of Polygnotus, though as an art critic he is somewhat difficult to 
follow, especially as regards composition. The picture on the right 
represented the capture of Ilium and the return of the Greeks, that 
on the left the descent of Odysseus to Hades to consult the soul of 
Tiresias as to his return home. The figures were very numerous, 
and most of them had their names annexed, which Pausanias sup- 
poses in many cases to have been invented by the artist. 

It now remains only to give a short description of the temple 
of Apollo itself. It was a Doric hexastyle peripteral building with 
sculptured pediments begun by the Athenian Praxias, a student of 
the great Calamis, and completed after his death by another Athenian 
named Androsthenes. The eastern pediment represented Apollo 
standing between Leto and Artemis, and surrounded by the 
Muses: the setting sun occupied one angle, very probably balanced 
in the other by the rising moon, a compliment to Artemis. The 
western pediment represented Dionysus in the midst of his Bacchantes, 
Golden shields were suspended from the architraves, the gift partly 
of the Athenians from the spoils of Marathon, partly of the £tolians 
in memory of a victory over the Gauls. 

Pausanias does not mention the metopes of the temple, but some 
of them are described by the chorus in the Jon of Euripides, 
the scene of which is laid at Delphi, and were as follows :— 

1. The slaughter of the Lernean Hydra by Hercules and 
Tolaus. 

2. Bellerophon, mounted on Pegasus, slaying the Chimera. 

3. Zeus slaying with his thunderbolt the giant Mimas. 

4, Athena slaying Enceladus. 

5. Dionysus slaying with his thyrsus another giant (literally 
child of earth). 

They all alike commemorate the triumph of the gods over 
earth-born monsters, a tribute doubtless to Apollo, who in the Greek 
Pantheon was always specially identified with Hellenism and culture 
as opposed to ignorance and barbarism. 

In the pronaos or vestibule of the temple stood a bronze statue 
of Homer on a pillar, and the walls were decorated with various 
sayings of the seven wise men. Over the door of the cella was 
written the word EI, the meaning of which has puzzled the learned 
- of all succeeding generations, and especially Plutarch, who has given 
us the benefit of his absolute perplexity at very great length. 

The cella contained an altar to Poseidon, statues of two fates 
with Apollo and Zeus represented as the arbiters of fate, the altar at 
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which Neoptolemus was slain, and the iron chair on which Pindar 
sat when he sang hymns to Apollo. 
In the innermost shrine of the temple, the Holy of Holies, to 
which Pausanias tells us but few had access, stood a gold statue of 
Apollo, and before it an altar on which burnt a perennial fire. Here, 
too, was probably preserved the sacred omphalos or navel, the centre 
of the earth, a conical mass of white marble or stone flanked by two 
golden eagles ; for tradition has it that Zeus, wishing to discover the 
centre of the world, despatched two eagles from the extreme east and 
west, and they met at Delphi. 

In the floor of this inner shrine was a fissure communicating 
with the oracular chasm below, from which emanated mephitic 
vapours, and over which stood the tripod. Before the delivery of 
an oracle, sacrifices were offered in front of the temple, and the 
Pythoness, after bathing in the Castalian spring, burnt laurel leaves 
on the altar before the golden statue of Apollo. She then descended 
into the chasm, drank of the water of Cassotis, chewed some laurel 
leaves, and took her seat on the tripod, holding a branch of laurel in 
her hand. Whether the prophetic frenzy which ensued was sup- 
posed to have been produced by the exhalations, the water of Cassotis, 
or the laurel which she had eaten, is uncertain ; but we may be sure 
of one thing, namely, that the priests took very good care to shroud 
the whole performance in the deepest mystery, in order to invest it 
with a character yet more awful and divine. 

The only other buildings within the sacred precincts were a 
portico built by the Athenians, and eight treasuries, for the custody 
of the smaller and more valuable offerings, dedicated by the Sicyo- 
nians, the Siphnians, the Beeotians, the Athenians, the Cnidians, the 
Potideans, the Syracusans, and the Corinthians respectively. They 
were all empty already in Pausanias’s day. Delphi remained probably 
very much as he saw it till the year 330 a.p., when Constantine 
carried away some of the principal works of art to adorn his new 
eapital, of which one only remains—the bronze column in the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople, which supported the gold tripod 
offered to Apollo from the Persian spoils at Platea. At the end of 
the fourth century imperial edicts were issued against idolatry, and 
the Christians were let loose to indulge in the indiscriminate de- 
struction or defacement of all statues and beautiful objects connected 
with the worship of antiquity. Let us hope that the efforts of the 
French School may be rewarded by the discovery of some master- 
pieces which, like the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia, have escaped 
their barbarous zeal. 

Before any serious excavation could commence at Delphi, it was 
necessary to remove the village of Castri which entirely covered the 
sacred precincts. A new site had to be selected, estimates of compen- 
sation fixed between the Greek Government and the French School, 
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and above all the inhabitants had to be persuaded to leave their old 
homes and settle in the new village prepared for them about halfa mile 
lower down. These negotiations dragged on an unconscionable time, 
and the feelings of the villagers were so bitter against these modern 
Gaul invaders that on several occasions the troops had to be called in 
to keep the peace. It was not till the spring of 1893 that the work 
was able to begin in real earnest, though a certain amount of rather 
desultory excavation was done in May 1892. A most elaborate sys- 
tem of inclined tramways at different levels was laid out, the incline 
being sufficient for the trucks to run down of themselves to the end, 
where they are hauled up again by horses, The whole of the earth 
is shot down into the ravine of the Pleistus at a projecting point of 
the road near the new village. All worked stones of which the pur- 
pose or connection is not obvious are piled on terraces beside the 
tram lines so as to get them clear of the site, to which they can 
easily be brought back if required or identified. All this engineering 
work, which in a site like Delphi is rendered most difficult by the 
steepness of the slope, the depth and accumulation of the soil, and the 
masses of heavy stones which have to be moved, is admirably carried 
out under the able direction of a French engineer, M. Convert, and the 
archeologists are thus free to devote their entire attention to the 
record and study of what is discovered. 

The work of excavation, under the personal superintendence of M. 
Homolle, the Director of the French School, began with the clearing 
of the site immediately below the temple, close to the spot where the 
French had in an earlier campaign cleared the portico of the Athe- 
nians and a part of the Sacred Way leading up to the temple. At the 
lowest extremity of the Sacred Way there is a semicircular structure 
containing the inscribed bases of a series of statues of the legendary 
kings of Argos, from Danaus to Perseus and Hercules, and also the 
signature of the artist Antiphanes of Argos—it is a curious fact that 
whereas the signature is written in the ordinary way from left to 
right, the names of the kings are written from right to left, in order 
no doubt to give a greater air of age and mystery to these venerable 
potentates. This dedication of the Argives, the site of which is accu- 
rately described by Pausanias, has proved most valuable as a key to 
the topography of the place. 

By the month of June 1893 the plan of the building identified as 
the Treasury of the Athenians could be accurately determined, owing 
to the complete clearing of the foundations and the terrace which 
supported them. A large number of fragments of sculpture and in- 
scribed blocks of masonry have been discovered, in some cases at a 
great distance from the actual site, and the whole building can now 
be reconstructed. It is a Doric edifice, in the form of a temple in 
antis, built of Parian marble, and decorated with sculptured metopes 
on all four sides, The combination of vigour with grace in the style 
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of decoration of the whole building argued it from the first to be of 
Attic origin, and this supposition was confirmed by innumerable in- 
scriptions relating to Athens and the Athenians, and finally by the 
discovery of a portion of the dedication containing the words 
A@ENAI ... MAPA@Q .... The metopes, which still retain 
something of archaic severity, offer a most valuable contribution to the 
history of Attic art, not only from their own intrinsic excellence, but 
also as belonging to a positively fixed date, viz. the epoch immediately 
following the battle of Marathon. They represented on the two 
principal facades the legends of Theseus and of Hercules. The third 
side was divided between scenes from the contests of Hercules and 
Geryon and the battles of the Greeks and Amazons, whilst on the 
fourth are represented a series of conflicts, the subject of which has 
up till now baffled M. Homolle’s ingenuity. A fragment of a sculp- 
tured horse has also been discovered on a larger scale than the 
metopes, and similar to one found the preceding year, but facing in 
the opposite direction ; these were doubtless placed on the two peaks 
of the pediments, and formed the acroteria of the Treasury. 

The inscriptions which abound on the walls, and by the piecing 
together of which it has been possible to restore the order of the 
blocks, consist of Delphic and Amphictyonic decrees in favour of the 
Athenians ; catalogues of Athenians sent to take part in the Pythian 
games ; decrees granting municipal and other rights at Delphi to 
Athenians; and lastly, and this discovery has perhaps caused the 
greatest excitement of all, a quantity of musical inscriptions, consisting 
chiefly of hymns to Apollo, bearing the musical notation marked 
above the text. 

Until the discovery of these fragments our knowledge of Greek 
music was based, in the first place, on the theoretical works of Greek 
writers such as Plato, Aristotle, his pupil Aristoxenus, Euclid the 
geometer, Alypius, and others ; and secondly, on a few insignificant 
manuscripts—viz. hymns to Calliope and Apollo by a certain Dionysius, 
and a hymn to Nemesis attributed to Mesomedes, mediocre composi- 
tions in a mediocre state of preservation of the epoch of the Antonines, 
edited with a commentary by Bellermann at Berlin in 1840—a short 
musical inscription discovered at Tralles in Asia Minor by Professor 
Ramsay in 1883, and a very small fragment of a chorus of the 
Orestes of Euripides, published by M. Wessely. 

Of the musical fragments discovered at Delphi three are far more 
important and far better preserved than the rest. The first inscribed 
on a stele, dating from the third century B.c. to judge from the cha- 
racter of the letters, is a pean consisting of twelve couplets preceded 
by a decree in prose conferring special honours on the composer, one 
Aristonous by name, The second and third fragments, which are 
now accepted as belonging to each other, compose the famous ‘ Hymn 
of Apollo,’ about which so much has been said and written during 
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the past year. M. Weil, by whom the text has been edited, believes 
it to have been specially composed at Athens for the Lwrypia, a 
feast instituted by the Athenians and A®tolians to celebrate the 
annihilation of the Gauls in the passes of Delphi by divine intervention 
in the year 279 B.c. A solemn embassy or theoria, headed by the 
noblest women of the city, was despatched from Athens to Delphi to 
offer thanksgiving to Apollo who had so signally protected his own 
sanctuary, and thus saved the rest of Greece from the horrors of a 
barbarian invasion. The hymn opens with a pan of praise to Apollo, 
son of Zeus, the revealer of the divine word to mortals, and celebrates 
his victory over the dragon who guarded the oracular tripod, an 
antetype of his recent destruction of the Gallic arms. It then assumes 
the character of a processional hymn sung by the chorus of Attic 
maidens as they advance past the Castalian spring to the Delphian 
shrine, and is a glorification of Athens and her patron goddess, rather 
than of Apollo and Delphi. It ends abruptly in the middle of a 
sentence, the fragment on which the last part was inscribed having 
not yet been discovered. 

The musical notation has been interpreted by M. Théodore 
Reinach according to the precious manual and tables of Alypius. 
The notes are represented by the ordinary letters of the Greek 
alphabet, upright, tilted forwards or upside down, indicating various 
notes according to their various positions. They are placed over the 
syllables of the text with which they correspond, and are never written 
more than once, even though they may have to be repeated several 
times. The hymn is written to be sung in unison, as was always the 
case in Greek music; the scale is the Phrygian, corresponding more 
or less to our C minor; and the time, which is settled by the metre, 
in this case pwonic, is §. The melody has a certain stern grandeur 
of a distinctly melancholy and religious character, and bears an un- 
doubted resemblance to the music composed by Professor Stanford 
for the overture of the @dipus Tyrannus. 

The hymn was sung for the first time after its discovery at the 
French School on the 27th of March in the presence of the King and 
Queen of Greece, but its effect, from an artistic point of view, was 
entirely ruined by a piano accompaniment composed for the occasion. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more incongruous than a Pan to 
Apollo over two thousand years old being sung to the accompaniment of 
an instrument as essentially modern as the piano; but the resources 
of the modern Athens were limited, and no harp was forthcoming. 

Between the Treasury of the Athenians and the portico is an 
enclosure containing a mass of rocks split in the middle so as to form 
a kind of grotto accessible by steps cut in the stone. This was, no 
doubt, the rock of the Sibyl, mentioned by Pausanias, near the 
sanctuary of Earth and the Muses. And here, in the earliest days, 
was the oracle of Earth and Themis, and the lair of the guardian 
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dragon Pytho. Hard by stood the colossal marble Sphinx, the emblem 
of music and of prophecy, on a massive column dedicated by the 
Naxians. The Sphinx is nowall but complete, and the general effect 
of the monument, which has been reconstructed and set up, is most 
imposing. 

On leaving the Treasury of the Athenians, the Sacred Way makes 
a sharp turn towards the east, broadening out into a sort of square 
flanked by four monuments: the Treasury of the Athenians to the 
north, that of the Siphnians to the south, the Treasury of the Boeotians 
to the west, and to the east a building up to now unidentified. The 
Treasury of the Boeotians, which is considerably smaller than that of 
the Athenians, is built of a fine quality of limestone of a bluish colour, 
in the shape of a Dorictemple. It has been identified by means of the 
inscriptions on the courses of the walls, consisting chiefly of decrees in 
favour of the Bceotians and of the Thebans in particular. 

Below the Sacred Way the stone foundations of an edifice in 
the form of a temple in antis have been identified as those of the 
Treasury of the Sicyonians. They are very deep, and consist almost 
entirely of fragments of architecture evidently belonging to some 
structure of an earlier date. Upon them were lying fragments of 
sculptured metopes of the sixth century, of a remarkably fine and 
delicate style, and completely covered with paint which in part still 
remains. . 

The first metope represents the Dioscuri and Idas driving back 
the herds of cattle from Messenia. A second and third probably also 
relate to the legend of the Dioscuri; one representing the boar hunt 
in Calydon, the other some scene connected with the Argonauts. All 
that has been found of the fourth is a ram, probably that of Helle, 
and the fifth represents the rape of Europa. 

A few steps further on in a westerly direction, crowning a high 
bastion of earth flanked by the polygonal wall known as the Hellenico, 
rose the Treasury of the Siphnians, vaunted by Pausanias as the 
richest and most magnificent of those at Delphi. And indeed the 
excavations of the French have fully confirmed his description ; for, 
apart from its splendid position, commanding the Sacred Way and 
opening on to a large square, no doubt adorned with statues and 
votive offerings, the fragments of sculpture and decoration which 
have been discovered on all sides prove it to have been an edifice of a 
most rare and costly perfection. It was built of Parian marble in the 
form of a prostyle temple, the cornices, entablature, and doorway richly 
decorated with ornamental carving, cut with a depth and sharpness 
rivalling if not surpassing that of the Erechtheum. Around the four 
sides ran a frieze so marvellous in its vigour and freshness of conception 
and in the delicacy and detail of execution, as to recall some lovely 
Attic vase of the end of the sixth century B.c.; and the simi- 
larity of the general style to that of the metopes of the Treasury 
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of the Athenians proves it to be the work of an Attic artist of about 
the same period. 

On the north side is represented the battle of the gods against 
the giants. In the midst, Cybele, in her chariot drawn by: two lions, 
advances to the fray, and beside her marches Hercules, attired in his 
Nemean trophies, drawing his bow to smite one giant, whilst a second 
is being mangled by the lions. Another splendid group is that of 
Athena bearing down shield against shield upon Enceladus and 
another giant ; the goddess drives her adversaries before her by the 
irresistible impetus of her onslaught, and the contrast is very fine 
between the calm strength of her attitude and the impotent contortions 
of her opponents. Beside her Hera, with a superb movement of rage 
and violence, hurls her antagonist to the ground and transfixes him 
with her spear through shield and harness to the earth. Apollo, 
Artemis, and Dionysus advance against five giants, one of whom lies 
disabled on the field, whilst Aolus, seated, in the angle, lets loose the 
winds to do battle for the gods. 

The eastern side divides itself into two scenes, one human, one 
divine—a battle amongst mortals, and a council of the gods. In the 
latter the gods are seated and recall those of the Parthenon frieze, 
but here there is far more animation, and they seem to be taking a 
lively interest in the scene they are watching. In the midst, on a 
throne, with arms supported by a nymph and satyr so delicately 
carved as to resemble ivory, is seated a god who, from his size and 
majesty, can be none other than Zeus.° To his left are Apollo, 
Artemis, and Aphrodite, seated close to one another and engaged in 
earnest and excited conversation, whilst a little way off, and apparently 
indifferent to all that is going on, sits Ares, wearing the full panoply 
of war. To the right are Athena and Hera, the latter with her hand 
resting on the knees of Zeus. 

The other half, complete and symmetrical in itself, represents four 
warriors fighting over the corpse of a hero, while on each side stands 
a chariot harnessed with four horses, ready to carry off the victor and 
his prey. 

‘In consideration of the fact that Artemis, Apollo, Aphrodite, and 
Ares, the gods favourable to Troy, are grouped on one side of Zeus, 
whilst Athena and Hera, the ardent supporters of the Greeks, are 
seated on the other, M. Homolle interprets the whole scene as repre- 
senting the gods watching the struggle over the dead body of Patro- 
clus. 

The reconstruction and interpretation of the southern and western 
sides of the frieze are more difficult. The fragments discovered on 
the former represent a bearded man mounting his chariot and carry- 


5 The decoration of the throne at first suggested Dionysus, but there is no reason 
for assigning him the most prominent position, and it seems impossible that the 
Father of the Gods should have been absent from so so!eurn a conclave, 
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ing off a woman, followed by chariots and horsemen advancing in a 
solemn procession towards an altar. 

On the western side one fragment has been discovered, near the 
centre of the wall, representing a woman reining back her steeds 
and in the act of alighting from her chariot; and another represent- 
ing Athena with her egis mounting her chariot drawn by four winged 
horses, whilst Hermes, holding his caduceus, with his winged sandals 
bound upon his feet, strives to restrain the fury of the team. Tothe 
right a warrior of mighty stature, apparently obeying the orders of 
the goddess, advances towards the chariot. 

It is possible that the frieze on this side was again divided into 
two scenes, of which we only possess enough to reconstruct one ; that 
the warrior following the winged chariot of Athena as she mounts 
towards Olympus represents Hercules, and that we have before us 
the apotheosis of that hero subsequent to the victory gained by the 
gods over the giants, thanks to his co-operation. If this is so, and 
the subjects of the northern and western sides formed part of the 
same legend, it is probable that a similar connection existed between 
the southern and the eastern. The scene of abduction may then re- 
present the rape of Chryseis, which played so important a part in the 
events of the Trojan war ; and the fact that the gods are seated at 
the angle, with the combat on the one side and the rape on the 
other, seems to justify this surmise. M. Homolle, however, de- 
clines to give any definite opinion, as so much of the sculpture is 
still missing. 

In addition to the frieze three fragments of a pediment were dis- 
covered on the eastern side of the Treasury, representing the dispute 
between Hercules and Apollo for the tripod. Athena stands between 
them as arbitress, whilst Leto strives to withdraw her son from the 
struggle. On the one side are two female figures and a chariot, on 
the other a woman and a warrior, all with their backs turned to the 
central group. 

This pediment possesses one very remarkable peculiarity, namely, 
that whereas the lower part of the figures is in bas-relief, the upper 
part is absolutely detached from the background, which is hollowed 
out behind them to a very great depth. The proportions of the 
figures are heavy, the attitudes awkward and constrained ; and though 
almost certainly of the same date as the frieze, this pediment must. 
have been the work of an‘artist who had remained very much more 
trammelled by the stiffness and conventionality of archaism. Traces 
of the use of colour abound all through these sculptures, and there 
are also signs and even remains of the application of metal, especially 
bronze, on the spears, arrows, harness, bridles, &c. 

Professor Furtwaengler also calls attention to the remarkable fore- 
shortening of the chariots on the eastern side of the frieze, an artistic 
effect which hitherto has only been found in bas-reliefs of the end of 
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the fifth century; the treatment of the shields, too, is unusual, the 
inner side being often shown, hollowed out, and brilliantly coloured. 
Altogether, this frieze and the ornamental decoration of the Treasury 
of the Siphnians must be considered as the most beautiful, the most 
interesting, and the best preserved example which we possess of 
archaic art at the moment of its transition into the perfect sculpture 
of Phidias and the fifth-century masters. 

Not far from the Treasury of the Siphnians, two caryatides have 
been discovered bearing on their heads large sculptured 7rd)ox, or head- 
dresses in the form of baskets. They were at first supposed to belong 
to the Treasury, but there would have been hardly room for them, 
and other fragments have been since discovered and pieced together, 
so that there are now the component parts of four female figures, 
which doubtless supported a tribune of some kind. They bear traces 
of the influence of the school of Chios, and resemble, in the treat- 
ment of the drapery, the archaic statues of the Acropolis Museum. 

The excavations of the temple of Apollo itself, although on a very 
extended scale, have proved most disappointing ; not one metope, not 
a fragment of the frieze or the pediments has been discovered, and it 
seems probable that some Roman emperor, subsequent to Pausanias, 
must have caused the sculpture to he removed in its entirety. What 
seems still more extraordinary is that, with the exception of one 
triglyph, no trace has been found of the vaunted marble facade 
erected by the Alemzonide. There are plenty of drums of columns, 
but hardly any capitals, and none of them bear the type of the sixth 
century, but resemble the work of a very much later date. The 
whole thing is very strange, and one is almost inclined to believe 
that the temple was restored at some subsequent period, and no 
mention made of it by any author; and yet that appears almost im- 
possible. 

The plan of the temple can be now traced more or less clearly— 
a peripteral edifice, on three high steps, with a facade of only six 
columns. In the centre of the floor is a large depression which has 
not yet been thoroughly excavated, but which probably marks the 
site of the adytum. A subterranean aqueduct of undoubtedly ancient 
work, carrying away the water of Cassotis and passing under the 
temple, has also been discovered, with an opening exactly on the level 
of the wall. The cellars beneath the temple have not yet been com- 
pletely cleared, the work having been stopped by the earthquakes 
last year, but they appear to have been merely structural appliances | 
to support the edifice and save material. 

The excavations will be continued in the hopes of coming upon 
the foundations or fragments of architecture of the former temples, 
especially of the one burnt in 548 B.c., but M. Homolle now hardly 
hopes to discover anything connected with the last temple, and a 
clean sweep seems to have been made of all votive offerings and 
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statues round it, not even a base or a dedicatory inscription having 
been brought to light. 

Of the isolated finds the most interesting is a colossal archaic 
statue of Apollo, which was actually serving as a buttress to support 
a terrace wall of a later date between the Treasury of the Athenians 
and that of the Siphnians. The feet are broken, but on the base is 
inscribed the signature of the artist,‘. . . medes of Argos.’ It is 
in Naxian marble and throws an important light on the history of 
Peloponnesian art. A similar statue of the same dimensions and the 
same style has been discovered on almost exactly the same spot, and 
leads us to suppose that the two formed part of the set of statues of 
Apollo dedicated by the inhabitants of Lipari after a victory over the 
Tyrrhenians. A certain number of bronzes have been discovered ; 
amongst them a charming little statuette in the style of the Dory- 
phoros of Polycleitus, and an archaic Apollo of a specially beautiful 
patina. The latest discoveries reported have been made near the 
temple—a fine Roman head, a bronze statuette, and a large marble 
statue of Antinous, of which the arms only are missing, which is said 
to be very fine. 

Such up to the present moment are the results of the French 
excavations at Delphi; but the site, fruitful as it has proved already, 
is by no means exhausted, and the continuation of the work and the 
publication of the results will be awaited with the greatest interest 
and impatience. All hasbeen carried out in a most thorough and 
practical manner, and on a very large scale, thanks to the liberality 
of the French Government. In addition to the ordinary annual 
revenue of the French School (amounting to 3,100/., devoted to the 
salaries of the director, students, and engineers, the maintenance of 
the buildings, &c.) the Government voted in 1892 an extraordinary 
grant of 500,000 francs, and another of 125,000 francs last spring. 
The German excavations at Olympia were carried out on an equally 
magnificent scale, a sum of 800,000 marks having been given by the 
Government over and above the income of the school of about 2,000/. 
per annum. It is indeed depressing to turn from the consideration 
of these flourishing and opulent bodies to that of the English School, 
unendowed, unsupported by Government, and unaided by any of the 
educational establishments of England and the British Empire, with 
the exception of the University of Oxford. 

Opened in 1886, it has, owing to the excellent direction and 
energy shown, won the respect and appreciation of the Greek Govern- 
ment and the other archeological institutions of Athens, but it is 
really pitiable to compare its circumstances with those of the sister 
schools, As against the 3,100/., 2,000/., and 1,400/. of the French, 
German, and American schools, it possesses a total revenue varying 
between 450/. and 500/., 1001. of which is given by the Hellenic 
Society, 100/, by the University of Oxford, the rest made up by 
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voluntary subscriptions and donations. Out of this sum, the salaries 
of the director and of the students have to be paid, and the house and 
library maintained ; the margin left for other expenses is consequently 
meagre, and excavation on any considerable scale is rendered out of 
the question. In addition, the French and German schools possess 
ample lodging and accommodation for their students, whereas the 
English school, apart from the library, is barely adequate for the 
director’s residence. 

That the school should continue under its present circumstances 
is impossible, and it is hoped that an effort may be made in its 
favour in the course of the coming year. I would therefore conclude 
this record of the French achievements at Delphi by an earnest 
appeal to all who value the study of the triumph of civilisation over 
barbarism, of the gradual elevation of our race, of all in short that 
was noblest and most beautiful in the past, to come forward when- 
ever the time arrives, and assist, by every means in their power, in 
placing the British School on a more satisfactory basis, and one com- 
patible with the wealth and culture of Great Britain. 


REGINALD LISTER. 


Vor. XXXVII—No. 216 
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GHOST-STORIES AND BEAST-STORIES 


THERE are two classes of anecdote which, in apparent evidential value, 
resemble each other much, yet are commonly received with widely 
different degrees of belief. These are ‘ ghost-stories’ and stories 
about the intelligence of beasts. By ‘ ghost-stories,’ here, we mean 
any kind of story concerning the ‘ultra-scientific’; such as tales of 
levitation, physical movements of untouched objects, remarkable 
‘ premonitions,’ and so forth. People who will swallow a tale of the 
most startling kind as to the cleverness and reasoning powers of a 
dog or a cat, will refuse to believe in such a simple fact as that a 
sane person may have an isolated and, as far as we know, meaningless 
hallucination. There is nothing ‘superstitious’ in the assertion that 
such experiences do occur; yet the fact is often rejected by people 
of common sense, who readily accept instances of the most amazing 
intelligence in beasts. 

The reason for this disparity of the believing power, in any 
individual (the evidence in favour of an anecdote of either kind being 
equal) is that we all have experience proving that cats and dogs exist, 
whereas we have not all had personal experience of an isolated 
hallucination. Therefore, however sane, honourable, and veracious 
the witness to a hallucination may be, many persons of common sense 
simply reject his testimony sans phrase. 

Let us goa step farther. Just as we all have experience of the 
actuality of cats and dogs, so we are all familar with the existence of 
dreams. But many people will admit ax amazing anecdote of intelli- 
gence in the dog, while they would put aside testimony (in itself 
equally good) for intelligence in the dream; that is, for a premonitory 
dream, or for a dream representing a simultaneous event at a distance. 
Here the reason for their scepticism is, that their own experience 
vouches for intelligence in the dog, and they do not know how far 
that intelligence may be carried. But they have no personal ex- 
perience of intelligence in the dream. They therefore argue that it 
is very easy, even for an honest witness, to exaggerate or distort facts 
in the matter of dreams, though in truth it is just as easy (or nearly 
as easy) for an honest witness to exaggerate or distort facts in the 
matter of dogs. Thus, as to Mr. Jingle’s dog. which was reluctant to 
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enter a wood wherein there stood a placard of warning to trespassers, 
his hesitation may have been within the range of canine intelligence 
or it may have been misinterpreted by Mr. Jingle. Had the dog been 
Mr. Darwin’s, and had the observation been his, we could not absolutely 
refuse to credit the statement. Yet, if a man of science, or several 
men of science, tell us that they have seen Mr. Home float in the 
air, and have felt all over his body in the vain search for mechanical sup- 
ports, we generally reject their assertions without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, however unblemished their repute may be, and however 
disinterested their motives. We act thus because we have personal 
experience of clever dogs, but have no experience of floating men. 
Nay, we go farther and declare that, while intelligence in the dog is 
a matter of universal experience, levitation in the man, or other 
object, is ‘ opposed to universal experience.’ If anyone denies this, 
and produces hundreds of statements to prove that levitation has been 
a matter of experience, he is not heard. The remark is merely re- 
peated, that such or such an event is opposed to universal experience. 

This frank proceeding is part of Hume’s justly celebrated argument 
against miracles. The occurrences at the grave of the Abbé Paris 
had been put a stop to a short time before Hume’s visit to Paris in 
1734. He naturally heard talk about them, which led him to this 
judicious conclusion (he is arguing that miracles cannot be proved) : 
‘Many of the miracles were proved immediately by witnesses before 
the officiality, or Bishop’s Court at Paris, under the eye of Cardinal 
Noailles, whose character for integrity and capacity was never con- 
tested even by his enemies.’ The Cardinal’s successor was an enemy 
of the Jansenists, in whose interest the ‘ miracles’ were worked. ‘ Yet 
twenty-two rectors or curés of Paris, with infinite earnestness, pressed 
him to examine those miracles, which they asserted to be known to 
the whole world, and indisputably certain. But he wisely forbore.’ 
That is to say, phenomena which were called ‘ miracles’ were within 
human experience in Paris, in 1732. But ‘miracles’ being contrary 
to universal experience, it was wise to leave them unexamined. Of 
course ‘ miracles’ (in the old sense of the word) were probably not 
occurring. But a rare series of psychological phenomena was being 
exhibited, and it was ‘ wise’ to neglect the opportunity of examining 
them. Now, if the phenomenon had been that of a dancing elephant 
practising its steps alone, by moonlight, after being beaten for per- 
forming ill, certainly the modern savant would have thought the 
truth of the fact worth ascertaining. The story of the elephant is 
given by Pliny and Plutarch, and, though corroborated by Théophile 
Gautier’s similar anecdote of a poodle, does not win the belief of Mr. 
Romanes. He reserves his opinion.’ 


1 Romanes, Animal Intelligence, p. 386." Pliny, Hist. Nat., viii. 1-13. Plutarch, 
De Solert. Anim. c. 12, Théo’s tale is in the Ménagerie Intime, and is not delivered 
earnestly. 


s2 
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The vast majority of mankind is still of Hume’s opinion. We 
consider it infinitely more probable that gentlemen of trained and 
acknowledged powers in scientific observation, and of uncontested 
honour, should lie publicly, frequently, and consistently, or should 
have been gulled into perilling their reputation for common sanity 
and honesty, in defence of a fable or of a delusion, than that they 
should have enjoyed an experience so very unfamiliar. In the pro- 
cess of human evolution, mankind, so often duped, so often bitten, 
has naturally developed this measure of scepticism for its own pro- 
tection. As everyone knows, this natural protective scepticism, in 
itself so salutary, has delayed the acceptance of dozens of now estab- 
lished truths, and has broken the hearts and fortunes of many 
inventors ; we must, of course, take the evil of it with the good. 

Let us imagine that Mr. Darwin had been present when Mr. 
Home floated before Mr. Crookes. Mr. Darwin, we suppose, might 
have received and reported the same impressions as Mr. Crookes has 
often made public. But, if Mr. Darwin had done so—yea, even Mr. 
Darwin—his asseveration would have been received with the incredu- 
lity which many persons, at first, extended to his theory of Natural 
Selection. Other people have a kind of converse incredulity, and can 
accept a gentleman’s narrative of his own impressions a trifle more 
readily than they can swallow Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis as to the 
origin of the peculiarities of the cuckoo. 

In that case (of the cuckoo) sceptics have to do with causes which 
exist, but which, in this instance, their reason does not find adequate 
as an explanation of the facts. In the other case, they have nothing 
to do with causes, but only with the question: is it probable that 
a given statement accurately represents a given set of impressions ? 
They can, for themselves, answer in the affirmative, without knowing 
whether the impressions did, or did not, correctly represent the actual 
occurrences. They only think it conceivable and credible that a very 
minute minority of mankind has, somehow, the power to produce 
these unusual and abnormal impressions, even on sane and scientific 
observers. But this guarded admission will probably be rejected 
indignantly by many people who accept with readiness (what the 
others may boggle at) the Darwinian theory of the causes which 
originated the habits of the cuckoo. If scepticism about a set of 
alleged abnormal facts be laudable, orthodox, sensible, perhaps scep- 
ticism about the supposed effects of a set of natural causes is, at least, 
not absolutely blameworthy. These causes, indeed, may be in rerum 
natura—nay, they certainly are in rerwm natura—but a man may, 
provisionally, doubt whether they (and they alone) are adequate to 
produce the effects in a given case assigned to them. To doubt this 
‘ beast,’ or rather ‘ bird story,’ is heretical ; to be unconvinced that the 
story of the floating man is false, is most heretical. But heretics have, 
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in a certain small proportion of cases, been in the right ; and heretics 
are a not useless product of evolution. 

Turning from this competition of scepticisms, let us examine the 
nature of the evidence, first for ‘ Beast-stories,’ and then for what, in 
the interests of brevity, we may call ‘Ghost-stories.’ In the preface 
to Mr. Romanes’ Animal Intelligence (1882) we find him explaining 
his own methods in the collection and acceptance of testimony. Of 
course his methods need not be approved of by other men of science, 
perhaps they are thought too lax. He is working in a new science, 
Comparative Psychology, ‘hitherto virtually excluded from the hier- 
archy of the sciences.’ This is exactly the position of the student in 
‘ psychical research,’ which, indeed, is still ‘ excluded from the hier- 
archy of the sciences.’ Why has Mr. Romanes’ own topic been thus 
left in the chill shade? Because facts as to ‘the levels of intelligence 
to which this or that animal attains’ have ‘hitherto been almost 
exclusively in the hands of popular writers ; and as these have, for the 
most part, merely strung together, with discrimination more or less 
inadequate, innumerable anecdotes of the display of animal intelli- 
gence, their books are valueless as works of reference.’ Such writers, 
no doubt, are Bingley, Thompson, Jesse, perhaps the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
the old Sporting Magazine, Pliny with his certum est about the 
dancing elephant, Plutarch, and so forth. 

Now psychical research has been in precisely the same boat. The 
facts as to apparitions, levitations, premonitions, crystal-gazing, ‘ have 
been almost exclusively in the hands of popular writers,’ who have, 
‘for the most part, merely strung together, with discrimination more 
or less inadequate’ (or with none at all) ‘ innumerable’ ghost-stories 
of all kinds. Hence‘ their books are valueless as works of reference.’ 
So Mr. Romanes declared about Beast-story books, but, as we shall 
see, he did refer to them after all. Among ‘popular writers’ in 
psychical research, we have (as in the case of beasts) the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, Mrs. Crow, the Rev. F. G. Lee, Pliny, Plutarch, Le Loyer, 
Bovet, Bodin, Wodrow, Cotton Mather, Cardan, Glanvil (more dis- 
criminating), Aubrey, Henry More, Sir Walter Scott, Kirk, Frazer of 
Tiree, Paracelsus, the Bollandists, Robert Chambers, Dr. Gregory, and 
hundreds of others, ancient, medizval, and modern. Many persons 
interested in psychical research think this huge mass of popular 
literature valueless ‘as works of reference.’ But, just as Mr. 
Romanes, after all, did consult and use his popular, unscientific pre- 
decessors, so there may, in certain conditions, be profit in the popular 
or religious collections of ghost-stories. What are these conditions ? 
Simply the same as those laid down by Mr. Romanes for his own 
guidance. 

‘ Considering it desirable to cast as wide a net as possible, I have 
fished the seas of popular literature as well as the rivers of scientific 
writing. The endless multitudes of alleged facts which I have thus 
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been obliged to read, I have found, as may well be imagined, exces- 
sively tedious ; and as they are for the most part recorded by totally 
unknown observers, the labour of reading them would have been 
useless without some trustworthy principles of selection.’ 

Well, that statement exactly describes the toils of a reader in 
popular ghostly literature, ancient, medieval, and modern. Mr. 
Romanes goes on ; ‘ The first and most obvious principle that occurred 
to me, was to regard only these facts which stood upon the authority 
of observers well known as competent, but I soon found that this 
principle constituted much too closea mesh.’ Perhaps Mr. Romanes 
is too lax ; but apply this to psychical research. ‘ Facts stated upon 
the authority of observers well known as competent’ (at least in other 
fields) are such as we find attested by Lord Crawford, Mr. Crookes, 
Dr. Gibotteau, Lord Brougham, M. Richet, Professor Lodge, Mr. 
Robert Chambers, Sir David Brewster, M. Lombroso,and so on. But 
let it be granted that ‘this principle constitutes much too close a 
mesh,’ for the sake of the parallelism with Mr. Romanes. He found, 
in trying to ‘determine the upper level of intelligence in animals,’ 
‘that the most remarkable instances were recorded by persons bearing 
names more or less unknown to fame.’ Here the parallelism is com- 
plete! The most remarkable ghost-stories of all kinds are certainly 
recorded by persons whose names are more or less unknown to fame ! 
Who has heard of Hubbel and Arthur Davison, witnesses of the strange 
case at Amherst? But, as Mr. Romanes goes on, ‘this, of course, 
is what we might antecedently expect.’ Persons known to fame are 
a tiny minority. The obscure are a vast majority. ‘Chances must 
always be greatly against the more intelligent individuals among 
animals happening to fall under the observation of the more intelli- 
gent individuals among men.’ The same chances tell, in the same 
proportion, against the more extraordinary psychical phenomena 
chancing to fall under the observation of the more intelligent human 
beings. Besides, the less intelligent human beings are so stupid that 
they will actually walk a hundred yards to view a psychical phenome- 
non, whereas the more intelligent human beings, as a rule, will not 
do so, 

Let us take an example. On the 21st of August, 1879, about 
7.30 to 9.30 P.M., many of the unintelligent, or, at least, not over-edu- 
cated peasants of Knock, in county Mayo, saw, on the outer wall of 
the chapel, at the gable, a singular light, in which they observed 
certain figures in the round, representing, as they supposed, the 
Blessed Virgin, a lamb, St. John the Evangelist, and St. Joseph. 
The light (after nightfall) was conspicuous, and was seen by Patrick 
Walsh about 9 p.m., from a distance of half a mile, he being at the 
moment unaware that anything unusual was occurring. He heard 
next day about the alleged apparitions, and the case proves that his 
experience (which excited his curiosity, but did not induce him to 
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make a closer inspection in the heavy rain) was not the result of 
collective excitement and of expectant attention. The other specta- 
tors were of all ages from six to seventy. Fifteen depositions are 
printed ; none are negative, and it is perhaps likely that if there were 
cases of negative experience they were not inquired after.* 

All these witnesses were of the peasant class, and were probably 
not among the minority of highly intelligent persons. The Rev. 
Archdeacon Cavanagh, however, had the advantages of a learned 
education and of trained intelligence. Consequently, when sum- 
moned by his housekeeper to view the phenomenon, at about 8.45 
p.M., ‘he appeared to make nothing of what I said, and consequently 
he did not go.’ This witness, the housekeeper, Mary McLoughlin, 
had been casually going from the Archdeacon’s house to visit a 
neighbour, when she saw the appearances, and conjectured that ‘the 
Archdeacon had possibly been supplied with these beautiful figures 
from Dublin, and that he had said nothing about them, but had left 
them in the open air.’ She viewed them by daylight, about 7 p.m. 
She then paid her visit, stayed with her friend for half an hour, and 
returned with Miss Mary Beirne, who spontaneously called her 
attention to the phenomena. Miss Beirne then summoned her 
family, who stupidly came ; Miss McLoughlin invited the Archdeacon, 
whose intelligence induced him to stay at home. We have thus lost 
the opinion of an educated gentleman on the most remarkable collec- 
tive hallucination of recent times.‘ 

This digression illustrates one cause (in addition to the com- 
paratively small numbers of ‘the more intelligent individuals’ ) of 
the regretted rarity of psychical phenomena recorded by well-known 
observers. 

They decline to observe. 

In the Knock affair, this wise negligence was most unlucky. The 
phenomena ‘ came not by observation.’ No fanatic crowd was waiting, 
in a pious frenzy, on the look-out for a miracle. When such crowds 
did come, later, they had very scant and dubious ‘ manifestations,” 
though all agog for these. Thus again, at Lourdes, in 1858, large 


2 The Apparitions and Miracles at Knock (prepared and edited by John Mac- 
Philpin, Tuam. Gill, Dublin, 1880), p. 38. 

3 Later cases of partial experience, as of policemen seeing the light, while women 
saw the Virgin (op. cit. p. 57), need not.delay us. On the side of the women were 
enthusiasm and expectant attention, as the affair had been talked of for three months 
(August 28, 1879, to January 5, 1880). And the policemen, to a limited degree, 
may also have been under an illusion of expectant attention. 

4 We say ‘ hallucination,’ because the figures did not fill space substantially, as 
they seemed to the eye to do. ‘I went in to kiss, as I thought, the feet of the Blessed 
Virgin, but I felt nothing in the embrace but the wa, and I wondered why I could 
not feel with my hands the figures which I had so plainly and distinctly seen... . 
I could not understand why I could not feel them with my hands.’ Evidence (given 
in Irish) of Bridget French, vtat. 75, op. cit. pp. 42, 43. In the case of Jeanne d’Arc 
she believed that she touched, as well as saw and heard, her saints. 
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excited throngs watched Bernadette, in the presence (as she believed) 
of Our Lady. Not one of all the thousands of spectators was so 
favoured by enthusiasm and expectant attention as to see even the 
light, or the robe of the Madonna, Yet, on the common theory, this 
should have occurred, or the experience should have been feigned. 
In the excitable and credulous Middle Ages, not one human being 
claimed to have seen saint, angel, or abnormal light attending a 
person so stimulating to the fancy as Jeanne d’Arc, At Lourdes, as 
in the case of the Maid, all the predisposing causes of hallucination 
were present, but nobody pretended to have been hallucinated, to have 
beheld anything unusual, At Knock, the earliest witness saw the 
phenomena casually, while passing by, in full daylight. She assigned 
to them a natural though a non-existent cause, ‘ figures from Dublin.’ 
She dawdled over gossip for half an hour, and, with her friend, found 
the phenomena still permanent at her return. Then the neighbours 
were brought in, and saw what they were told was there. But the 
light was viewed by a spectator at a distance, who knew nothing of 
the other appearances. If the Archdeacon had gone to the spot, his 
evidence, if he saw nothing but the darkness and the rain, would have 
been yet more valuable and interesting than if he had beheld the 
company of the saints. 

To return to Mr. Romanes: he found that he must either stick 
to well-known observers, and so neglect ‘all the more important part 
of the evidence,’ and ‘ feel sure that he had fixed the upper level of 
intelligence too low,’ or he must find some criterion for the more 
extraordinary cases, reported by unknown observers. The mass of 
these cases (as of ghost-stories) is ‘enormous.’ Mr. Romanes, there- 
fore, ‘adopted the following principles as a filter to this class of facts. 
First, never to accept an alleged fact without the authority of some 
name. Next, if the alleged fact was important, and the name of the 
recorder unknown, to consider carefully whether ‘there was any con- 
siderable opportunity for mal-observation. . . .. Third, ‘to tabulate 
all important observations recorded by unknown observers with the 
view of ascertaining whether they have ever been corroborated by 
similar or analogous observations made by other and independent 
observers. This principle I found to be of great use in guiding my 
selection of instances, for where statements of facts which present 
nothing intrinsically improbable are found to be unconsciously con- 
firmed by different observers, they have as good a right to be deemed 
trustworthy as statements which stand on the single authority of a 
known observer, and I have found the former to be at least as abun- 
dant as the latter.’ 

Now let us see how this ‘ filter’ serves to purify the Katharasarit- 
sagara, the stream of the ocean of ghost-stories. 

(1) Let us reject ‘ every alleged fact without the authority of some. 
name.’ We cannot take the evidence of ‘a gentleman of Somerset,’ 
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or of ‘a very learned clergyman,’ anonymous ; or of ‘a lady of excel- 
lent family in Scotland.’® It is amusing to find that some tellers of 
beast-stories, like many tellers of ghost-stories, are nervously timid 
about the appearance of their names in print. Thus a gentleman 
‘occupying a high position in the Church’ refuses to support his dog- 
story by his name.’ However, ghost-seers are still more timid about 
their highly respected names than the owners of dogs. They can 
hardly be encouraged by being dismissed as fools or knaves, 

(2) We have, in ghost-stories, to consider ‘the opportunities for 
mal-observation.’ These, in the dark, are numerous, hence we much 
prefer Mr. D. D. Home, who performed in the light, to Madame 
Eusapia, whose deeds are of the darkness, more or less. Again, a 
‘ wraith ’ observed in the street, and by a short-sighted person, may well 
be the result of mal-observation, and of mistaken identity. Feverish, 
excitable people are bad observers ; their stories ‘go out’; and other 
instances occur to the mind. 

(3) This third principle, preference of cases where the reports of 
many unknown, or not generally known, observers are unconsciously 
confirmed by the reports of known observers in other matters ac- 
knowledged to be competent, is of great importance. But there is 
one marked difference and want of parity in ghost-stories and beast- 
stories. In the latter, ‘statements of fact’ may ‘ present nothing 
intrinsically improbable.’ In the former, judging from the point of 
view of familiar experience, every statement is ‘ intrinsically improb- 
able.’ To see an absent person, at the moment of death, is an ex- 
perience rare enough to be ‘intrinsically improbable.’ To view a 
gentleman floating around the room; or chairs untouched, flying 
through air; or musical boxes winding themselves up; or doorkeys 
extricating themselves from the keyholes, and flitting about; are all 
facts, from their unfamiliarity, most uncommonly improbable. That. 
a person should handle burning coals, or place his finger in the flame 
of a candle for a quarter of an hour, or walk over red-hot stones, or 
support a brazier of burning coal on his naked knees, in each case 
wnscorched, is about as improbable as anything that the fancy can 
devise. That a cat should spread crumbs as a bait for birds appears 
a little odd.’ But it is less staggering than the phenomena just cata- 
logued. Here the beast-story has a decided advantage in credibility 
over the ghost-story. As we originally said, the beast-story does but 
stretch to a point further the assent which is ratified by general ex- 
perience. The ghost-story, on the other hand, illustrates experiences 
which, in each generation, are very far from universally prevalent. 
When they have been ‘ proved by witnesses in the Bishop’s Court,’ 


5 Dr. Gregory, in his Letters on Animal Magnetism (1851), dealt as freely as 
Wodrow in fourth- or fifth-hand ghost-stories, 
® Animal Intelligence, p. 451. * Ibid. p. 418. 
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then science, like the Archbishop applauded by Hume, ‘ wisely refuses 
to examine them.’ Therefore they never occurred at all; therefore, 
when they recur, they are ‘ contrary to universal experience’; there- 
fore they are not only ‘intrinsically improbable, but nakedly and 
flagrantly impossible. To return to Hume, ‘the Duc de Chatillon, a 
duke and a peer of France, of the highest rank and family, gives evi- 
dence of a miraculous cure, performed upon a servant of his, who had 
lived several years in his house with a visible and palpable infirmity.’ 
Therefore it is ‘ wise’ to refuse to examine the Duc de Chatillon, and 
his experience is ‘ contrary to universal experience.’ Besides, Jan- 
senist miracles are inconvenient. 

The reasoning powers of mankind are so remarkable, that perhaps 
we may never get rid of these fine old fallacies. Of course, if the 
servant was cured, there was no ‘ miracle’ in the matter; merely an 
illustration of some natural law. But Hume’s horror of what he 
called ‘ miracles,’ and his high sense of their inconvenience, became 
one of his idola specus, and he reasoned like the common Philistine. 
If, for the sake of argument, we can at present dismiss this favourite 
fallacy, and, provisionally, eliminate the element of ‘the intrinsi- 
cally improbable’ from our consideration of ghost-stories, then we 
may apply Mr. Romanes’ filter of the third class. That is, we 
may compare with the statements of well-known observers the un- 
consciously coincident reports of observers not so well known, or not 
known at all. If we do this, we shall assuredly find that the reported 
phenomena fall into definite classes or categories, capable of being 
‘tabulated,’ if that is any comfort. Then, if Mr. Romanes’ criterion 
is correct, the undesigned coincidences between what competent 
and known observers aver, and what Tom, Dick, and Harry, in all 
ages, societies, and climes, have kept on averring, will mutually 
corroborate both classes of statement. This corroboration of evidence 
by undesigned coincidences has already been adopted by the new 
science of anthropology, and the evidence thus handled is only con- 
temned by philological mythologists, who think the results incon- 
venient. 

If we employ this filter, then, we find known and competent 
observers alleging, for example, that they have seen human beings 
handle or tread on burning coals, embers, red-hot stones, and similar 
things, not only without showing symptoms of pain, but without 
being scorched. This, in itself, is not only ‘ intrinsically improbable,’ 
but, in all known and ascertained conditions of the human body, is 
absolutely impossible. Meanwhile, the evidence of several known 
and competent observers, such as Mr. Crookes, Mr. 8. C. Hall, Lord 
Crawford, Mr. Basil Thomson in the Fiji Isles, and another gentleman 
in Southern India, and in Borneo of a witness for the present anony- 
mous, is corroborated by the tales of old and unknown witnesses, of 
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‘ather Brébeuf in North America, of Virgil, and of Dr. Dozous at 
Lourdes,® 

Dr. Dozous was present on the 7th of April, 1858, when Berna- 
dette, in ecstasy, held her hand for a timed quarter of an hour in the 
flame of a lighted candle: ‘Je ne trouvai nulle part la moindre trace 
de brilure.’ The writers on Lourdes seem quite unaware of the 
similar statements made by competent observers in Southern India, 
Fiji, Borneo, America, England, and elsewhere. On the hypothesis 
that savages, and that D. D. Home, were, or are, acquainted with some 
physical method of doing the trick, it still seems very improbable 
that Bernadette had any such recipe. Thus a set of statements not 
only improbable, but, in understood conditions, impossible, may con- 
ceivably deserve examination. We can hardly call it scientific to say, 
with Hume, that it is ‘ wise to refuse to examine them.’ If any truth 
of any kind be found in them, then there may be a corresponding 
truth in many old traditions of martyrdoms and ordeals. Unluckily, 
this discovery would be equally unwelcome to physical science (un- 
less a physical method of escaping heat can be discovered) and to 
religious exclusiveness. For what is the value of a saintly miracle 
which can be repeated by a Huron, Fijian, a low-caste native of 
Southern India, a Heathen Chinee, or an enigmatic American? Of 
course, we could fall back on the hypothesis of impious parody by the 
powers of darkness. 

This is one example of the classes or categories into which these 
statements group themselves. Another example is too familiar to 
bear repetition. The feats of levitation attested by Mr. Crookes and 
other competent observers in the case of Home are reported by known 
and unknown observers, in all times, lands, and conditions of civilisa- 
tion. Many of the instances were, of course, examined in the pro- 
cesses of canonisation. Cotton Mather offered to show the sceptical 
Calef a case, but Calef ‘ wisely refused to examine it,’ because it was 
a ‘ miracle,’ and miracles were things of the past. The anecdotes of 
movements of objects untouched have recently received the addition 
of Professor Lodge’s report on Eusapia Palladino, while Mr. Arthur 
Davison’s remarks on Esther Cox, in Nova Scotia, are candid, and 
without any ‘ spiritualistic ’ bias. Here an observer, not known to fame, 
Mr. Davison, corroborates by his narrative an observer—Mr. Lodge 
—who (in other fields) is reckoned competent. But the stories, as Mr. 
Romanes saysin regard to beast-stories, with their ‘multitude of alleged 
facts,’ are ‘ excessively tedious.’ Inquirers know where to find them, and, 
if they look into them, must sedulously apply Mr. Romanes’ ‘ filter’ 
to the evidence. Of course, hoaxing is a factor, but hoaxing is a 
factor in beast-stories. The categories of ‘ ghosts,’ ‘ wraiths,’ ‘ pre- 
monitory dreams,’ and other ‘ premonitions,’ all rest on the same sort 
of footing of evidence, known and unknown; but, what we might 

§ Boissarie, Lourdes, pp. 48, 49. 
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not expect, ‘ premonitory dréams’ appéar to be more infrequent than 
the other alleged occurrences, Yet they are the most easily ‘ faked 
up,’ by dint of a little goodwill and lapse of memory. 

The conclusion seems to be that what is sauce for the gander is 
sauce for the ghost. Evidence as to ‘ghosts,’ and so forth, may, 
perhaps, be examined and ‘filtered’ in the same way as evidence 
concerning strangely intelligent ganders and other animals. The 
only serious obstacle lies in that clause about the ‘ intrinsically 
improbable.’ But the ratios of improbability depend on the un- 
familiarity of the facts. They can never cease to be unfamiliar and 
‘ opposed to universal experience ’ while it is considered wise to refuse 
to examine particular cases, and, without examining them, to deny 
their existence. 

After penning these remarks, the writer chanced to take up a 
recent example of scientific method. Mr. H.S. Wells’ signed review 
in Nature (6th of December, 1894) of Mr. Podmore’s Apparitions 
and Thought Transference is, indeed, a valuable criticism—valuable 
both for the conscious and perhaps very just strictures on the book, 
and for the unconscious exhibition of bias. 

Mr. Podmore had compared the opposition which psychical 
research encounters to the opposition previously encountered by 
Cuvier and Agassiz. Of course, this analogy is no conclusive argu- 
ment, Cuvier,and Agassiz, and many other pioneers of science, were 
derided ; and psychical students are derided. Cuvier and Agassiz 
were in the right, yet it does not follow that Mr. Podmore is in tke 
right. But whoever said that it did follow? Mr. Podmore’s 
argument is not, ‘I am laughed at, therefore I am on sound ground,’ 
but, ‘ My being laughed at proves nothing against the soundness of 
my ground,’ Mr. Podmore does not, or should not, compare the 
investigations in which he is interested with those of Agassiz, for 
they are, as a rule, in very different ‘matter.’® But he may 
legitimately adduce the case of Agassiz and a dozen others, as 
demonstrating that the laughers have often been in the wrong and 
the butts in the right. 

‘The credit accorded,’ says Mr. Wells, ‘to such evidence as the 
S.P.R. accumulates has, if anything, diminished.’ Since when? It 
is notorious that, since the Restoration, evidence on psychical matters 
has never been in such credit as it enjoys at present. Never, since 
the reign of Charles the Second, have so many F.R.S.’s publicly 
admitted their interest in topics which for 170 years were practically 
scouted by all men of education. 

Mr. Wells draws justly this great and acknowledged distinction 
between the subjects of psychical and of physical science ; namely, that 

* Yet it is usually said that Agassiz examined, or wanted to examine, ‘ the electric 


girl’ Angélique Cottin, who was reported to do the same things as Eusapia Palladino, 
but to do them better. She turned out to be a failure. 
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in the latter ‘ things can be reproduced whenever required.’ Certainly 
we cannot produce a ghost, wraith, or the like ‘ whenever required.’ 
Even in ‘ thought transference’ we cannot guarantee success. But in 
like manner we cannot produce many authentic manifestations of 
human faculty in other kinds ‘ whenever required.’ We cannot show a 
Calculating Boy every day, or a Tennyson, or a Shakespeare. Mr. Fry 
cannot every day jump twenty-three feet nine inches; yet he hasdone so. 

In all studies of human faculty or malady this rule holds good, in 
varying degrees, yet psychology, which examines human faculty, is, 
one presumes, a sort of a science! Weare dealing with living and 
highly complex beings, and with events which occur (if they do 
occur) under conditions almost wholly unascertained. Opium, we 
fancy, does not operate alike on all constitutions, still less does 
hypnotism, yet both operate and deserve study. 

For these reasons many ‘ facts’ at present must be taken, if taken 
at all, on the word of known observers, who cannot, or cannot always, 
repeat the experiment which they describe. ‘Few of the phenomena 
are directly observed,’ says Mr. Wells. Mr. Lodge does not read Mr. 
Sidgwick’s thoughts; Mrs. Piper does perhaps. Perhaps the less 
said about Mrs. Piper, by people who want to get psychical research 
recognised, the better. Passe pour Madame Piper ! '° 

Mr. Wells insists that two young women in Mr. Guthrie of 
Liverpool’s shop had an obvious private interest in being ‘thought- 
readers.’ Perhaps they had; but the one example of their successes 
which he gives may suggest that all were on that low level. On the 
other hand, when Mr. Lodge examined the girls,'! their successes were 
amazing—were staggering to the faculty of judgment. The real 
question is not concerned with the possible interests of the girls, but 
with Mr. Lodge’s competence as an observer. Is there anything to 
be said against his methods and precautions? He may have been 
gulled by a ‘ code ’—that, indeed, is much the most probable hypo- 
thesis—but no exception to his methods in this case or to his powers 
of observation is taken by Mr. Wells. Mr. Lodge only makes his 
assertions ‘ to the best of his scientific belief.’ It is Mr. Wells who 
declares that the girls were ‘liberated at intervals from the toils of 
shop or workroom.’ Mr. Lodge speaks of an experiment made ‘in 
the evening.’'® Other ‘intermediaries’ were often lowly folk— 
‘ American M.D.’s ’ (these outcasts of society), ‘lady medical students’ 
(a notorious crew), ‘a baker’s assistant,’ and ‘ most of the letters of 
the alphabet.’ As was said, people are still chary of their names. 
This is not so odd when imputations against their honesty are certain 
to be made. Our belief, in fact, rests on the powers of observation 


1% This is the writer's private opinion. He has never seen Mrs. Piper, and is dis- 
gusted by the vulgarity of her familiar. 
" Proceedings, 8.P.R. part vi. 2 Ibid. vi. p. 194. 
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and the caution possessed by a number of men ‘whose scientific 
reputations,’ says Mr. Wells generously, ‘ are now hopelessly (why 
hopelessly ?) ‘ bound up with the reality of the alleged facts.’ Now, 
is Mr, Huxley’s scientific reputation bound up with the reality of the 
alleged Bathybius? Is Mr. Crookes’ reputation ‘ hopelessly bound 
up’ with the reality, or rather unreality, of the alleged Katy King ? 
Is Mr. Alfred Wallace’s reputation bound up with the reality of 
spiritualism ? This is not a scientific, and perhaps it is scarcely 
a courteous, mode of argument. 

If Mr. Lodge found that he had been gulled, he would say 
so, as any gentleman would. His scientific reputation depends on 
facts which ‘can be reproduced whenever required,’ not on drapers’ 
young ladies! 

Meanwhile the existence of ‘thought transference’ can only be 
established, if at all, after an almost infinite number of experiments 
under many various conditions. Perhaps a duchess may someday oblige 
Mr. Wells by acting as ‘intermediary.’ His suggestions of interested 
motives in ‘intermediaries’ on one side and in observers on the other 
are, if we are right, not very correct or valuable.'* Passing some perhaps 
more useful remarks on accident versus telepathy, we may note that 
‘were Mr. Podmore’s case strong—and it is singularly weak—the 
undeniable chance of a recrudescence of superstition remains as a con- 
sideration against the unqualified recognition of his evidence.’ Then 
is strong evidence (if producible) to receive only a ‘ qualified 
recognition’ (whatever that may mean) because, otherwise, the 
public might jump to false conclusions? Is Mr. Darwin’s evidence 
to be received with a not unqualified recognition, because his theory 
furnishes an excuse for M. Daudet’s Strugforlifewr? The moral 
consequences of facts have usually been thought, by men of science, 
to be no affair of theirs. The ‘dreadful consequences argufiers ’ have 
been stigmatised by Professor Huxley. But here they are again, in 
an organ of science. 

ANDREW LANG. 


13 That an observer whose scientific reputation depends on certain facts being facts 
is an interested observer, seems to be implied by Mr. Wells. Perhaps this inference 
never occurred to the critic. 





To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


STR WALTER SCOTT AND 
MRS. VEAL’S GHOST 


Smr,—The writer of the article in the January number of this 
Review on Defoe and the Apparition of Mrs. Veal appears to take for 
granted that the biographical notice of Defoe which is printed among 
the miscellaneous works of Sir Walter Scott is rightly attributed to 
him. 

It seems, however, that the essay in question was written, not by 
Scott, but by his publisher Ballantyne. 

A note to this effect is prefixed to the essay in the published 
editions. 

But it is certain that in 1828 Scott was collecting material re- 
specting Defoe’s pamphlet on the story of Mrs, Veal’s Ghost. 

The following letters were written to Miss Wagner in that year, 
and by her given some years subsequently to the father of the present 
possessor. 

Miss Wagner, herself a lady of some literary attainments, was the 
aunt of Mrs. Felicia Hemans. 

The subject of Mrs. Veal’s Ghost: appears to have inspired a de- 
liverance by the novelist of his own views on spiritual manifestations, 
and to have suggested a record of an incident in his own experience, 
both of which are of considerable interest. 

Yours, &e. 
R. S. CLEAVER. 


MapaM,—TI am honoured with your favour in which you kindly 
offer me a copy of the verses upon Friendship recommended in the 
story of Mrs. Veal’s Ghost, which I would account a very particular 
favour. I cannot say that I am a believer in the return of departed 
spirits, but I heartily regret the days when I did entertain that very 
interesting opinion. The great moral argument against their 
existence is that, in proportion as incredulity on this point increases, 
instances of supernatural appearances decrease, and, in other words, 
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ghosts are only seen when they are believed. But whether recon- 
cileable to the understanding or not, they are most interesting to the 
imagination, and I shall always remember with pain the loss of the 
sensation. 

I was with a party in a pleasure yacht who had been absent on a 
tour through Orkney, Shetland, and the Hebrides, and one evening 
ran into the little bay of Dunvegan under the ancient castle which 
you may see described in Dr. Johnson’s Tour. The present McLeod 
came off with his piper and boats to fetch us on shore, and gave us 
a right hearty welcome. The lady asked me in courtesy whether I 
would choose to sleep in the haunted chamber, which of course I 
preferred, and was told many stories of its horrors. It certainly was 
the finest scene I ever saw for a ghost. The walls of the castle were 
of immense thickness, and tradition did not even assign a date to that 
part of the castle. The room was comfortably furnished, but in an 
antique fashion, and the scene without was one of the grandest I ever 
saw. The clouds driving over the moon, which was sometimes quite 
covered, sometimes shed a wild portentous light upon tbe waves of 
the Atlantic, which poured into a salt-water loch, dashing in their 
passage against three tall pyramidical rocks popularly called McLeod’s 
Maidens, on which the billows threw sheets of foam which rose to a 
great height, and fora moment seemed to robe the Maidens in wind- 
ing sheets of foam. All this I saw, the quarter of which would have 
been sufficient at a more imaginative time of life to suggest strange 
matters either for waking reverie or dreams, But woe is me: 


The wild romance of life was done, 
The real history was begun. 


I felt nothing but that I had had a busy day, had eaten a good 
dinner, had drunk a bottle of excellent claret, and was much disposed 
to sleep. 

And so, to my eternal shame, without troubling myself about the 
ghost of Rorie More or anyone of his long line, I went to bed and 
slept quietly till my servant called me in the morning. 

Fifteen years have passed since that time, and I am not a jot 
mended in the point of excitability. 

I am not, however, equally insensible to acts of kindness, and 
therefore am, Madam, 

Your much obliged, humble servant, 
WALTER Scort. 
EDINBURGH : February 7, 1828. 


Any parcel will reach me safely addressed under cover to Francis 
Freling, Esq., General Post Office. 


Miss WAGNER, 
Wolstenholme Square, 
Liverpool. 
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I ought to have acknowledged before now the receipt of your 
obliging favour, dear Madam, with the copy of the verses on Friendship 
which attracted the praise of Mrs. Veal’s Ghost. The third and fourth 
stanzas seem to have been what the amiable spirit chiefly alluded to. 
if I might still be so troublesome, I would be obliged to you to com- 
plete the favour you have done me by having the goodness to mention 
the size of the pamphlet, the number of pages, and the precise words 
of the title-page, bookseller’s name and all. Thus little things are 
great to little men. 

Thus, as is the usual gratitude of the world, I reward you for the 
trouble you have already taken in my behalf by saddling you with 
more labour. 

I am something curious to know if the verses were published by 
the same man who published Drelincourt on Death, in which case it is 
probable the pamphlet was intended to act like a double-barrelled gun, 
and kill right and left. 

I am, Madam, with a great sense of your kindness, 
Your much obliged, humble servant, 


WALTER Scorr. 
EvINBvURGH: March 3, 1828. 


Miss WAGNER, 
Liverpool. 
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IS BIMETALISM A DELUSION ? 


Mr. Henry DunninG MacLeop, in a forcible article against Bime- 
talism in this Review for November last, contends that, ‘if it were 
possible to establish a fixed ratio between gold and silver by inter- 
national agreement, it would be equally possible to fix the value of 
all commodities,’ and declares that ‘the attempt to restore bimetal- 
ism is simply the endeavour to revive the exploded economic fallacy 
that the value of commodities can be regulated by law.’ He charac- 
terises as a ‘delusion’ the theory that a fixed legal ratio between 
the coins can control and fix the relative value of the metals. In his 
view, ‘it is the market value of the metals which regulates the 
relative value of the coins,’ and, ‘as the value of the metals is con- 
stantly changing in the market of the world, the value of the coins 
must equally do so too.’ He goes so far as to declare it proved 
incontrovertibly that ‘the fixed legal ratio between the coins never 
had the slightest effect on the relative market value of the metals’! 

Bimetalists cannot allow this extraordinary statement of the case, 
made in so absolute a manner by an author of repute in economic 
science, to pass without protest. Primarily, we decline to admit that 
money is a commodity, or that there is a market value of the money 
metals (or metal) different from the legal value. Gold was a com- 
modity before it was used as money, just as silver has become a 
commodity since it ceased to be money. Commodities have a price, 
but money has not. Money makes the price of all commodities, but 
is itself without price. The price of commodities’ varies with varia- 
tions in the demand for them ; the demand for money, or for bullion 
to be converted into money at the invariable Mint price, is insatiable. 
An ounce of gold is always worth 3/. 17s. 9d., because the law requires 
the Mint to give that price for it.' The value of gold bullion is neces- 
sarily measured by the quantity of coin it will make, and there can 
be no value which will prevail against the Mint value. If a mountain 
of gold were discovered to-morrow, it could 'only] be appraised by 
supposing it converted into coin at the rate fixed by law. We can 

1 This is the expression in common use, though, speaking" accurately, the 'Mint 


buys nothing. It has no capital to buy with. Its operations are purely’ mechanical, 
not commercial. 
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conceive of no other method of measuring its value. No one would 
sell it for less than the price paid by the Mint, and surely no buyer 
would paya higher price. Were it a mountain of coal or a mountain 
of copper, the result would be different. But a mountain of gold is 
a mountain of money, as we saw in California and Australia in 1852, 
and as we see in South Africa to-day. Its value is fixed beyond 
question by the very Statute Book whose provisions Mr. MacLeod 
cites as ‘absolutely inoperative.’ Statutes are inoperative in fixing 
the value in money of commodities, but money itself, created by 
statute, has no price. The price of commodities is their value ex- 
pressed in money, whereas money itself cannot have a market value 
in the sense that commodities have. We speak of the purchasing 
power of money, not of its market (cash) value. Money cannot be 
priced, any more than the yard can be measured: the one is price, 
just as the other is measure. A sovereign is always a pound sterling ; 
it cannot be more or less. There is no price list of gold, because 
ingot and coin are the same thing. The State subdivides the ingot 
into pieces of convenient sizes, certifies their weight and fineness, 
and they then become coins and legal-tender money. At the present 
time silver bullion has a market value, or price, because it is no 
longer a money metal. But no one speaks of the value or price of 
silver five-franc pieces in France, or of silver thalers in Germany, 
because these silver pieces are money, they make their own price, and 
as money are worth their face value as fixed by law, independently of 
the market value of the now degraded metal of which they are 
composed. They are worth just what gold pieces of the same 
nominal value are worth, though they are not convertible into, or 
redeemable in, gold. In England, twenty shillings are synonymous 
with a-pound sterling, although the shillings are all of silver and the 
pound is of gold. What becomes, in these circumstances, of Mr. 
MacLeod’s affirmation that ‘it is the market value of the metals 
which regulates the relative value of the coins’ ? 

The statement as to the impossibility of fixing the value of com- 
modities by legislation is doubtless applicable to silver while it 
remains a mere commodity, dethroned from its historic seat as a 
precious metal, and without the same legislative sanction to fix its 
money value, its debt-paying power, which gold enjoys and on which 
gold depends for its seeming fixity. But Mr. MacLeod is also the 
author of a valuable treatise, The Theory and Practice of Banking, 
long since become a standard work, and one of its chapters, devoted 
to the theory of value, suggests a line of argument utterly at variance 
with the emphatic affirmation made in his article in this Review 
as to the impracticability of bimetalism. 

In the treatise, after pointing out with great vigour of language 
the fallacies of all other theories, and especially that of the cost of 
production, as fixing value, he argues that value depends upon ea- 
r2 
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changeability alone, and adduces what to most students are convincing 
proofs of the correctness of his views. If now we apply this theory 
to the value of money in debt-paying power, we find that at the 
present time, among the great nations of Europe and in the United 
States, a certain number of grains of gold bullion (and of gold bullion 
only) can by arbitrary legislative enactment be converted at the 
mints in unlimited amounts into coins which are legal tender, 
exchangeable, for a certain amount of debt, called a pound sterling, 
a dollar, &c., and that the money value of the coins becomes thus 
permanently fixed. Gold may be scarce or it may be abundant; it 
may be difficult and costly to produce, as it was in 1844 and in 1884, 
or it may be found in vast quantities and mined with comparative 
cheapness, as in 1851 and in 1894; but its ‘ exchangeability ’ for 
debt as fixed by legal enactment, and its consequent money value, 
never vary. It is this statutory immutability of the debt-paying 
power of a certain number of grains of gold that creates the illusion 
in so many minds of a fixity in the so-called ‘intrinsic value’ of 
gold, independent of its legal value. It is an instance, too, of the 
accuracy of Mr. MacLeod’s definition of value as depending upon 
exchangeability, and not upon cost of production. 

Before considering this theory of value in its bearing upon the 
‘ Silver Question,’ let us first state what is the contention and demand 
of the bimetalists regarding silver. It is not, as seems so often to 
be assumed by their opponents, that 15} ounces of silver shall be 
declared by law to be equal in ‘intrinsic value’ (whatever that phrase 
may mean) to 1 ounce of gold, and that therefore the market price 
of each shall be legally so fixed in terms of the other. The bimetal- 
ists demand merely that the two metals be declared by law to be, 
not of a fixed relative market value, but of the same utility in debt- 
paying power, in the proportion of 15} to 1—the mints to be freely 
open to the coinage of both—thus re-establishing silver in the 
position which it held in common with gold from the beginning of 
history until recently (always by legislative authority), and restoring 
the conditions under which, prior to 1873, all debts—State, Corpora- 
tion, and individual—were incurred, and a supposed normal level of 
prices was established. In other words, they claim that the ‘ exchange- 
ability ’ of silver for debt, equally with gold, should be restored by 
legal enactment, with free coinage, in the ratio of 15} ounces of the 
former to 1 ounce of the latter—a ratio which has stood the test of 
centuries with satisfactory success, as against the novel and doleful 
experiment of the present generation in endeavouring to ‘live and 
prosper ’ on a single money metal. 

Accepting Mr. MacLeod’s theory of value as based on exchange- 
ability, to what inevitable conclusion are we led as to the ensuing 
relative value of the two metals under a bimetalic régime? We find 
that 154 ounces of silver and one ounce of gold become by law, and 
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in fact, exchangeable for, and equal to, the same amount of debt; 
and consequently, being equal to and exchangeable for the same 
thing, they become equal to and exchangeable for each other, in 
accordance with the axiom quoted by Mr. MacLeod in his treatise, 
that Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other. His own theory of value allows us in this deduction to leave 
out all question of cost of production, and to base our conclusion on 
exchangeability alone. This conclusion is the only logical one, but 
it is diametrically opposed to that arrived at by him in his article 
against bimetalism. We can only escape from it by assuming that 
there might be some other demand for one of the two metals which 
would preponderate over the debt-paying, monetary, demand, But 
this latter is so universal, so insatiable, so eternal, that the demand 
for the legal-tender metals for other than monetary purposes is minute 
in comparison, and can only create variable oscillations around the 
statutory rate of equivalence as long as the unlimited monetary 
demand exists. Such was the unanimous conclusion of the Royal 
Commission of 1888, monometalists as well as bimetalists, regarding 
the price of silver, measured in gold, prior to 1873, while the French 
Mint was freely open to both metals. The report, signed by all the 
members of the Commission, contains the following statements :— 

Looking, then, to the vast changes which occurred prior to 1873 in the relative 
production of the two metals without any corresponding disturbance in their market 
value, it appears to us difficult to resist the conclusion that some influence was 
then at work tending to steady the price of silver, and to keep the ratio which it 
bore to gold approximately stable. 

Prior to 1873 the fluctuations in the price of silver were gradual in their 
character, and ranged within very narrow limits. . . . Now, undoubtedly, the date 
which forms the dividing line between an epoch of approximate fixity in the 
relative value of gold and silver, and one of marked instability, is the year when 


the bimetalic system, which had previously been in force in the Latin Union, 
ceased to be in full operation. 


Mr. MacLeod quotes many authorities of the past in supposed 
support of his contention as to the impossibility of maintaining the 
parity of equivalence between the two metals at a fixed ratio by 
legislation. But he makes no allowance for the very important fact 
that in all past experience there have been two or more ‘ legal ratios’ 
co-existing in the world, and that the consequent disaccord has 
accounted for the seeming inadequacy of law to maintain the fixed 
legal ratio and concurrent simultaneous circulation of the two metals 
equally in all countries. The fact that different legal ratios cannot 
coexist with absolute success is no evidence that a single and 
uniform ratio for the important commercial countries would not 
ensure practical parity, or, to quote the unanimous words of the 
Royal Commission above given, as to actual conditions prior to the 
closing of the French Mint, ‘ approximate fixity in the relative value’ 
of the two metals the world over. 
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It isthe disaccord which has always existed in past experience 
that is the very basis and raison d'étre of Gresham’s law, which Mr, 
MacLeod cites as though it were an argument against bimetalism 
on a common ratio. To give greater weight to the importance of 
this law, he says it should be called the law of Oresme, Copernicus, 
and Gresham, as the two former had both declared it before Gresham. 
He might have said it was also the creed of the bimetalists ; for 
Cernuschi, our great master in the science of money, has always 
insisted that ‘Two ratios cannot work simultaneously on the face of 
the globe.’ As a matter of fact, two ratios existing in different 
important countries make for each of the countries one dearer and 
one cheaper coin, or medium of exchange, and account for the 
circumstance dwelt upon by Mr. MacLeod, that the underrated coin 
disappears from circulation in each case. The cheaper coin remains 
and the dearer one migrates to that country where, by reason of a 
different legal ratio between the two metals, it is more highly 
valued. This influence is irresistible, whether it be called the law of 
Gresham or the law of gravitation. 

In the five centuries of experience referred to by Mr. MacLeod 
during which gold (or silver) has at times disappeared from the 
circulation of different bimetalic countries, where has it gone? 
Always to some other country where it was exchangeable under a 
different legal ratio for a larger amount of debt (as compared with 
the alternate metal) than in the country from which it emigrated. 
Thus, in the period comprised between 1793 and 1834, when the 
legal ratio of the two metals was as 15 to 1 in the United States and 
as 154 to 1 in France, gold flowed from the United States to Europe, 
where its exchangeability was largest, while silver flowed from 
Europe to the United States, where zts exchangeability was largest. 
In 1834 the United States changed their ratio to 16 to 1, instead, 
unfortunately, of adopting the ratio of 15} to 1 in accord with 
France; and from that time on all the silver migrated to Europe, 
gold taking its place in the United States, just as the reverse 
effect had been brought about in the previous period, and for a 
similar reason. The ‘ market value’ on which Mr. MacLeod lays 
so much stress as being above the legal value in any single country 
has always been the price (subject to expenses of transmission) fixed 
by some foreign mint, the highest bidder for the time being among 
the chief commercial nations, for one metal in terms of the other. 
It is precisely to obviate this monetary preference in any market for 
one metal over the other, to establish an equipoise, and to remove 
the sole cause of the migratory flights of either metal away from its 
co-partner, that bimetalists advocate an international and uniform 
agreement, such as has never heretofore existed. They claim that 
under such an agreement the debt-paying, monetary, demand (at a 
uniform ratio) will control and fix the price of silver, exactly as the 
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same demand, under authority of statute, controls and fixes the price 
of gold to-day. They assert with the fullest confidence that a 
uniform international agreement, accepted by those nations having the 
largest metallic reserves, will obliterate all important preferences for 
one metal over the other, and that under it there could take place 
only such oscillations in relative value as might arise from accidental 
and temporary causes, and of no greater magnitude than occur at 
present in the exchanges between large centres trading upon a 
common basis of gold. 

Mr. MacLeod states categorically that, if an international agree- 
ment were made on the basis of 154 to 1, the market ratio 
(with mints closed to silver) being 35 to 1, gold would entirely 
disappear from circulation and silver would be the sole metallic 
currency of the world. But, in that case, where would the 
gold go and to what use would its owners apply it? Who would be 
willing to pay storage and lose interest on this enormous inert hoard ? 
The precious metals have never yet flowed in large volume from one 
country to another except to fulfil the mission of ‘ legal tender’ for 
debt—the highest, noblest, and most valuable function that metal can 
perform. Destroy the value of either metal as ‘legal tender’ in the 
chief countries of the world, and it may sell at 35 to 1, or even 
at a lower ratio, compared with the alternate metal; for it will 
then have only such value as its inferior and minor utilities create 
for it. 

In discussing the ‘ Silver Question,’ the definition of money given 
by Aristotle cannot be too often quoted :— 

Money itself is only a frivolity, a futility. It has value only by the law and 


not by nature, inasmuch as a change of agreement among those who use it can 
depreciate it completely, and render it entirely unfit to satisfy any of our wants. 


And Cernuschi has written :— 


Nature produces silver and gold, but does not produce money. It is the 
legislator who attributes to one of the metals, or to the two conjointly, the mone- 
tary function. Numisma, money, comes from nomos, law. 


No better instance of the accuracy of these definitions can be 
needed than that of the closing without notice of the Indian Mint in 
1893, when silver fell 15 per cent. in one day. There was no decrease 
in the cost, no increase in the amount, of production of silver; but 
nomos, the law, was rescinded, and nwmisma, money, the creation of 
law, was shattered. Someone has wisely said: ‘ Money is not the 
value for which goods are exchanged, but the value by which they 
are exchanged.’ Bain puts it admirably when he says :— 

It is a vital error to suppose that gold as gold is the standard of value ; that the 
material of money is the standard. The material of which money is composed is 
no more a standard of value than the dial of a watch is the time. It is not the 


standard, but the register in which the standard is recorded. The real standard is 
the human mind. Money is only the notation and vehicle of demand, 
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In the conduct of trade throughout the world, prior to 1873, gold 
and silver money might be likened to counters in familiar games, 
where the red counter is worth five of the white, according to the 
accepted ‘legal enactment’ governing the game, though the one 
differs from the others in colour only, and not in weight or substance ; 
in exchangeability, in utility as a debt-payer, and not in intrinsic 
value. The white counters could be ‘demonetised,’ and the game 
continued with the same amount of red counters, but subdivided into 
smaller sizes, each reduced piece representing as much as the larger 
piece represented before, though at the sacrifice of convenience.' 
And now, in the great game of the world’s commerce, since 1873, the 
demonetisation of the white counter has actually taken place, involv- 
ing in this case, not convenience alone, but the whole fabric and 
system of prices. The coloured counter has in effect been subdivided ; 
which means, dropping the simile and stating in plain language the 
true effects of monometalism upon business, that the prices of com- 
modities generally have been ‘cut in two,’ and debts, interest on 
debts, and rentals, while remaining at their former nominal valuation, 
have in reality greatly increased in burden. No one to-day can better 
realise the truth of this statement than the British agriculturist and 
landowner. 

Whether the present state of affairs has been chiefly caused by the 


increasing comparative scarcity of money of ultimate redemption, or 
by the dislocation of the exchanges with countries still trading on a 
silver basis, or by a combination of both causes, it is immaterial now 
to inquire. But the results are upon us and speak for themselves. 


Epwarp TUCK. 


? Paulus, the great Roman jurist, describing money, says, ‘it circulates with a 
power which it derives not from the sulstance but from the quantity.’ 





AURICULAR CONFESSION AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Mr. Teignmouth SHore, in his article on the above subject in last 
month’s number of this Review, has made a very serious charge of 
unfaithfulness against a large and growing number of his brethren in 
the ministry, as well as of his brethren of the laity. One might 
have thought that one in Mr. Teignmouth Shore’s position, of his 
intelligence, and wide knowledge of the prevailing currents of Church 
opinion, would have been unwilling to revive a controversy which 
seemed to have been settled many years ago, after much discussion, 
and mainly on the principle of solvitur ambulando, - Full forty 
years have passed away since Mr. William Gresley published his 
popular volume on the subject, with its catena of Church authorities, 
and Dr. Pusey’s famous work on the same subject has not, so far as I 
am aware, been answered. Mr. Shore’s article is but a sketch of a 
portion of the materials needing to be considered on this momentous 
part of the Church’s ministry, touching, as it does, so deeply the 
needs of souls. It is surely a strong measure, after giving only 
a partial view of such a subject, to pronounce so absolute a judgment 
as to say that the result of what he considers to be the Church of 
England teaching on confession to a priest is ‘a discouragement of 
it which amounts to practical prohibition.’ 

Mr. Shore has grounded his judgment mainly on the changes 
which have taken place in reference to this matter in our formularies. 
What those changes practically come to, and what was intended by 
them, may surely best be seen in the writings of our chief divines 
who wrote during the period when our formularies were taking their 
present shape, when a succession of manuals of instruction brought 
their teaching home to the people, and when the Church of England 
system was being consolidated. What was rejected, or what was 
retained, of pre-RKeformation uses, and what has come down to us 
with authority, is shown by the Elizabethan and Caroline divines, 
and the parish priests of those periods; and this Mr. Shore would 
apparently acknowledge, for he quotes Bishop Jeremy Taylor as an 
evidence for his position, In this, as in ether subjects of controversy, 
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it is very necessary to be careful as to the special points under dis- 
cussion, and the terms employed. But in this respect Mr. Shore, if 
he will bear with me for saying so, has been wanting. He concludes 
his article with a quotation from Jeremy Taylor, as if it clenched his 
charge against his supposed opponents, and yet this quotation tells 
directly against his judgment. 

The quotation is as follows: ‘The question, then, is whether to 
confess all one’s greater sins to a priest, all that upon strict inquiry 
we can remember, be necessary to salvation. This the Church of 
Rome now affirms, and this the Church of England and all Protestant 
Churches deny.’ The italics are mine, simply in order to emphasise 
the point. Mr. Shore’s argument, up to this point, had been against 
any private confession toa priest at all; he closes with this quotation, 
which only denies its necessity to salvation. It seems strange that 
Mr. Shore has not observed that this raises up an entirely new ques- 
tion, one quite by itself; and that this, not confession itself, but its 
necessity, was really the main matter in dispute between the Roman 
advocates and our reformers. If Mr. Shore had limited his plea to 
this one point, we should all be agreed. Rome had ruled that a 
priest’s absolution, following on private confession, was a necessary 
condition of membership, and this for everyone alike, under all cir- 
cumstances, To regard confession to a priest as a special means of 
applying the virtue of the Atenement to troubled and sin-laden souls, 
as a discipline for overcoming faults and obtaining counsel and gui- 
dance, as a means of bringing oneself, as far as possible in this world, 
before the Divine judgment, and to seek such means of grace habitu- 
ally, if continuing to be found helpful; to regard the priest as a 
guide and helper, and as an instrument in the hand of God for con- 
veying, according to His mind, the assurance of His forgiveness— 
this is one thing, but nothing of this kind was attacked in the con- 
troversy that arose with the Reformation, nor during the unsettled 
times that followed. It was something quite different that formed 
the ground of conflict: it was the question of the Roman rule of 
necessity : the indispensableness of sacerdotal confession to everyone. 
What had in earlier days been dependent on special circumstances, 
became, according to Roman use, universally obligatory. This new 
rule affected the whole question of human self-responsibility, of per- 
sonal choice, of the action of the will, of the grounds of communion, 
and intercourse between the children of the Divine adoption in Christ 
and their Heavenly Father. The question lay at the very foundation 
of the great movement for asserting Christian freedom as against 
absolutism, and thus it became the turning-point of the whole discus- 
sion about the ordinance of confession. And it was against this 
enforcement of authority over the spiritual life of souls and their 
individual responsibilities to God that our Reformers contended, as 
a matter of vital moment, They did not question the benefit or the 
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need of confession, as a voluntary act, or asa Sacramental ordinance. 
They struck against the iron rule. They contended for personal 
freedom, and this not merely as a rightful Christian claim, but as 
securing for such an act, what alone can give it value, the free-will 
of a responsible agent. 

Jeremy Taylor, whom Mr. Shore selects as his witness among our 
great divines, makes this perfectly clear, and it is strange that Mr. 
Shore could have quoted him for his own purpose without seeing it. 
Thus he writes : ‘ Whether to confess to a priest be an advisable dis- 
cipline, and a good instance, instrument, and ministry to repentance, 
and may serve many good ends in the Church, and to the souls of 
needing persons, it is no part of the question,’ adding, ‘the Church 
of England is in no way engaged against it, but advises it, and 
practises it.’ Again he says :— 

Let it be commended to all to whom it is needful and profitable, but let it be free, 
as to the conscience precisely, or bound but by the cords of a man, and as other 
ecclesiastical laws are, which are capable of exceptions, restrictions, cautions, dis- 
pensations, rescindings, and abolitions, by the same authority or upon greater 
reasons. The question is whether to confess all our greater sins to a priest, all 
that upon strict inquiry he can remember, be necessary to salvation. . .. Here 
then we join issue.* 


Nor can one acquit Mr. Shore of unfairness in his quotations, not 
consciously, one may surely believe, but from over-haste in trusting 
to a separate sentence favouring his strong prepossessions, without 
regarding the context. For, after quoting the words, ‘Concerning 
confession as a special act of repentance, the first thing that is to be 
said of it is that it is due only to God,’ which, indeed, none could 
wish to gainsay, he takes no notice of what, after this, Taylor says, 
‘ Yet confession to a priest, the minister of pardon and reconciliation, 
the curate of souls, and the guide of consciences, is of so great use 
and benefit to all that are heavy laden with their sins, that they who 
carelessly and causelessly neglect it are neither lovers of peace of 
consciences, nor are careful for the advantage of their souls’; and 
but a little further on he adds, ‘It is not necessary in respect of a 
positive express commandment, yet it is in order to certain ends 
which cannot be so well provided for by any other instrument; it 
hath not in it an absolute, but it may have a relative and superinduced 
necessity.’ ? 

Great as Richard Hooker is, we cannot always appeal to him as a 
sure witness on Sacramental subjects. But he is perfectly clear on 
this point, and his words, as usual with him, enter deeply into the 
spiritual aspect of the question. 


Because (he says) the knowledge how to handle our own sores is no vulgar 
and common art, but we either carry towards ourselves for the most part an over 





1 Dissuasive from Popery. Heber’s edition. Vol. xi. p. 10. 
* Ibid. ch. xi. sec. iv. 
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soft and gentle hand, fearful of touching too near the quick, or else endeavouring 
not to be partial, we fall into timorous scrupulosities, and sometimes into those 
extreme discomforts of mind from which we hardly, if ever, lift up our heads again ; 
men thought it the safest way to dislose their secret faults and to crave imposition 
of penance from them whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath left in His Church to be 
spiritual and ghostly physicians—the guides and pastors of redeemed souls—whose 
office doth not only consist in general persuasions to amendment of life, but also 
in the private particular care of diseased minds, Howsoever the Montanists pre- 
sume to plead against the Church, saith Silvanus, that ‘ every man ought to be his 
own penitentiary, and that it is part of our duty to exercise, but not of the Church’s 
authority to impose, or prescribe, repentance, the truth is otherwise, the best and 
strongest of us may need in such cases direction,’ * 


Archbishop Usher takes precisely the same ground :— 


Be it therefore known, that no kind of confession, be it public or private, is 
disallowed by us, that is requisite for the execution of that ancient power of the 
keys which Christ bestowed upon the Church. ‘ The thing which we reject is 
that new picklock of Sacramental Confession, obtruded on men’s consciences as a 
matter necessary to salvation.‘ 


This was the debatable point, the question of necessity, not the 
thing itself, but the absoluteness of its requirement in every 
individual case. Other points were at the time keenly disputed, 
points of great impértance, but yet subordinate to the main point at 
issue. Thus eg. Jeremy Taylor argued against the position, that 
‘ Priests have power to impose a punishment according to the quality 


of every sin, maintaining that the judgment the priest has to 
make is rather ‘of the Person’ or ‘state of the penitent.’ There 
had been what the Homilies call‘the numbering of sins,’ and 
apportionments of penances to different sins, which had been felt to 
be exceedingly vexatious. And, again, Taylor argued strongly against 
any ‘proper judicial power in the Priest as distinct from one minis- 
terial and dependent which God Himself, as He wills, ratifies,’ 
quoting St. Anselm as his authority. There were other points which 
became matters of keen controversy and usages opposed which 
had raised against the term, ‘auricular confession,’ a violent preju- 
dice, but the main point of opposition was that of ‘necessity.’ 
Indeed the term ‘auricular’ seems to have been used as a technical 
term, implying not confession simply, but as involving certain points 
of Roman use, which had become very unpopular, and gave. special 
disfavour to this expression. 

Such judgments as have already been given, and which might 
easily be multiplied, show what was regarded by our chief divines to 
be the matured and permanent settlement as to this matter in the 
Church of England when the first struggles of the Reformation crisis 
were over, when men’s minds had settled down, and the formularies 
were taking their present shape. Mr. Shore quotes from Latimer 


% Eccles. Pol. b. vi. ch. iv. 
* Usher’s Works. Oxford edition. Vol. iii. p. 91. 
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and Bishop Jewell, and they certainly give a different view from 
what has been here represented. They would apparently have done 
away with private confession to a priest altogether. But they were 
speaking in the first heat of the stormy conflict, and are known to 
have embraced an ultra-Protestant line. The question is, are we to 
take our stand upon the extreme destructive principle, a line which 
had its advocates in the earlier stages of the battle, or on the 
deliberate and matured judgment of divines of a far higher mark, 
who have been the main instruments in giving the settled form to 
our Church’s system of belief and practice? Our Reformation was 
not a movement of one age; it cannot be said to have reached its 
settlement till the last revision of the Prayer-book. 

Mr. Shore also quotes from the Homilies—popular addresses, in 
which certainly extreme language is freely employed. But it is to be 
observed that in the Homily on Repentance, from which he quotes, the 
ground on which the homilist rests his argument is the authority of 
the Fathers, mentioning by name St. Anselm, St. Augustine, and 
Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, authorities good enough against 
the Roman compulsory rule, but not so against confession to a priest 
sought voluntarily, as in the days in which they lived ; and even the 
passage from the Homily quoted by Mr. Shore closes with a sentence 
which seems to give us the keynote, or the essential bearing, of 
the whole passage: ‘But it is against the true Christian liberty 
that every man should be bownd to the numbering of his sins, as it 
hath been used hitherto in the time of blindness and ignorance.’ It 
is the special Roman use the homilist evidently had in view. 

Yet more conclusive evidence as to the settling down of our re- 
formed condition is to be seen in the series of manuals for the in- 
struction of the people generally, which evidently had a very wide 
circulation, and which have been regarded among us as types to be 
followed, and some of which are still in use. Thus George Herbert 
says of his ‘Priest to the Temple’ :— 


In his visiting the sick, or otherwise afflicted, he followeth the Church’s counsel, 
namely, in persuading them to particular confession, labouring to make them 
understand the great good use of this ancient and pious ordinance, and how 
necessary it is in some cases, 


Herbert died in 1632. Bishop Taylor, in his Holy Living, says :— 


Because we may very much be helped if we take in the assistance of a spiritual 
guide, therefore the Church of God in all ages hath commended, and in most ages 
enjoined, that we confess our sins, and discover the state and condition of our 
souls, to such a person, whom we, or our superiors, judge fit to help us in such 
needs, 


Jeremy Taylor died in 1667. Bishop Cosin, who had much to do 
with the last revision of our Prayer-book, stated in his Devotions, even 
as one of the precepts of the Church :— 
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Toreceive the Blessed Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ with frequent 
devotion, and three times a year at least, of which times Easter to be always one, 
and for better preparation thereto, as occasion is, to disburden and quiet our con- 
sciences of those sins that may grieve us, and scruples that may trouble us, to a 
learned and discreet priest, and from him to receive advice and the benefit of 
absolution. 


Cosin died in 1672. Cosin’s expression, ‘learned and discreet priest,’ 
may explain what is meant in our Homilies by the term ‘ godly learned 
man,’ or more simply, ‘learned man,’ or, as one of the reformers, 
William Turner, Dean of Wells, called it, ‘head man of our soul,’ 
terms which have led some to say that confession to a layman, equally 
as to a priest, was intended. The term itself answers to ‘ clergyman,’ 
simply implying the necessity of learning and godliness in those who 
exercise such a commission. 
Again, Bishop Patrick, in his Book for Beginners, advises :— 


If he still find he is not safe, he must after all advise with some discreet minister 
of God’s Word, as with a ministerial physician, desiring to know what course to 
take that he may get the mastery of those unruly lusts which are too hard for 
him, And when he comes for this ghostly counsel and advice, let him not be 
ashamed privily:to confess his sins, and to open the whole state of his soul before 
him whom he consults,frelating how, and by what means, he comes to be thus 
entangled in the mire of the devil, that he cannot get out of it. Be sure you 
conquer the loathness you will find in yourself to make this discovery, for fear it 
disgrace you in his opinion; and convince yourself that you ought the rather to 
confess your sins ingenuously, that you may take shame to yourself, and lay 
yourself low in the presence of God and His minister. 


Patrick died in 1707. The Bishop’s expression, ‘ presence of God 
and His minister,’ cannot be understood otherwise than as implying 
Sacramental confession. 

Once more, John Isham, whose Daily Office for the Sick was 
published in 1694, and republished in 1696 and 1702, repeats the 
strongest passages of Bishop Taylor. He says :— 


Though our Church presseth particular confession to a Priest only when the 
conscience is disquieted with sins of deeper malignity, yet it doth not discountenance 
the more frequent use of it, and this too in so comprehensive a caseas to take in great 
numbers that neglect it; and it is the declared judgment of the learned and pious 
Bishop Taylor, that confession being useful in all cases and necessary in some ; and 
encouraged by Evangelical promises, by Scripture precedent, by the examples of 
both Testaments, and prescribed by Apostolical injunctions, and the canons of all 
Churches, and the example of all ages, and taught us by the analogy of the 
ministerial power, and the very necessities to every man ; he that forstubbornness, 
or any other individual weakness, shall decline it in the day of his danger, is near 
death, but very far off from the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Mr. Teignmouth Shore has given us a somewhat elaborate view of 
the changes in our formularies, as the ground of his contention, and 
has drawn conclusions at variance from what is here affirmed to be 
the true view of our Church’s system. It would take too long to go 
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into any further inquiry as to this point, nor is.there here any 
attempt to explain or illustrate these changes. But the extracts 
which have been given from the writings of some of our chief divines 
of the generations during which these changes were taking place, and 
while the popular manuals instanced were disseminated among the 
people, seem to me sufficiently to show what was generally under- 
stood and acted upon during this period. The last revision of the 
Prayer-book took place at the Savoy Conference, which terminated 
on the 14th of July, 1661: the quotations which have been given, 
as showing the state of common belief and practice, extended beyond 
the seventeenth century. 

It may appear strange, if these things are so, that confession to a 
priest, together with other Sacramental ordinances, which have been 
of late so freely taught amongst us, should appear to many as a mere 
accretion upon our proper and legitimate system, the invention of 
the Oxford Movement. This was actually said lately}in a leading 
article of the Times. It would seem from Mr. Shore’s article that 
this idea has also entered into his view of the present condition of 
our Church life, and to many there may be need of some explanation 
—how it could be, if the views above stated are correct as to such 
doctrines leavening the Church up to the end of the seventeenth 
century and beyond it, as acknowledged and accepted principles in 
active operation, they should have fallen into such oblivion that their 
assertion now appears to be a novelty, and awakes in many such 
strenuous opposition. 

I cannot myself doubt as to the cause. There supervened upon 
the Revolution the secession of the non-jurors, and this comprehended 
no less than 400 priests and eight bishops, including the Primate. 
The men who clung to the belief of the divine right of kings, and to 
whom their oath to the exiled family was a part of their religion, were 
also the main upholders of the higher view of the Church’s system. 
They were succeeded by men of a different stamp, and with these came 
in a lower view of Church life. There is no mistaking the difference 
between those who seceded in consequence of their reverence for their 
oath, and those who were able to accommodate themselves to the new 
order of things and the new principles of government. The conse- 
quences of such a change extended throughout the Church as well as 
throughout the State. There were families that retained the old 
usages. There were individual witnesses to the forgotten truths 
among the clergy, but they were comparatively, like angels’ visits, 
few and far between, as voces clamantium in deserto. The Oxford 
Movement was, as it were, the rising up again to the surface for the 
first time, after more than a century, of the stream which had so 
long been hidden underground, bringing with it the treasures of 
Satholic truth, held in abeyance during the interval. The Oxford 
Movement was the rising to the surface of the teaching and uses of 
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the days of Andrewes and Jeremy Taylor and George Herbert and 
Cosin and Ken. We see a difference ia the attitude of the men who 
led the Oxford Movement, a difference arising from their antecedents. 
Keble and Pusey were both brought up from childhood in families 
which had inherited the old ideas common to the non-jurors, 
Newman had no such advantage. Newman, during the struggle, 
said, ‘I look to the Bishops.’ Pusey said, ‘I look to the Church.’ 
A whole world of difference lay between the two sayings, marking 
the immense diversity between the two men, in their bringing up, 
and their grounds of belief. To Keble and Pusey, the attacks which 
reached them from all quarters were of no account. They were con- 
scious of the solid groundwork of the system which they had inherited. 
They remained calm and tranquil through all the turmoil. Newman 
had no such stability, for he had had no such early teaching, and 
when attacked, he had no standing ground, and despaired de repub- 
Jica. The strength of those who held firm, and still taught, and 
have prevailed, arose from their clearly seeing that the Tractarian 
theology was nothing new in the Church of England, was simply a 
recovery through faithful witnesses of the good old system for which 
a long line of our forefathers prayed and suffered, before the Revolu- 
tion in Church and State led to the decline and torpor of the last 
century. 

This is the true explanation of the contrast between the last 
century and the present, which so many view with surprise and 
suspicion. The Evangelical Movement led the way out of the ‘ Slough 
of Despond’; the Oxford Movement completed the recovery. 

Mr. Teignmouth Shore at the close of his article, in summing up, 
questions, though without expressing any opinion, whether confession 
to a priest be ‘calculated to promote or to hinder the growth of a 
robust, vigorous tone of religion, whether its influence, where it has 
extensively prevailed, has been to develop or to destroy social purity, 
to strengthen or to sap the foundations of social and of national life.’ 
It is not difficult to see to which alternative he inclines. No doubt, 
the moral effects of confession are a fair criterion by which to judge 
of its value. One could wish to ask Mr. Shore whether he thinks a 
troubled and sin-laden soul a good foundation for the growth of 
Christian manliness, or an over-scrupulous and misguided conscience 
a hopeful source of moral vigour, and whether there may not be 
strength and peace for such in the assurance of forgiveness and 
renewed life, through the Blessed Spirit, which the Christian priest- 
hood claims to give as part of its divinely appointed ministry, as a 
Sacramental ordinance? It has been one of the unfortunate results 
of the strain put upon the conscience by an arbitrary rule, that the 
very essential features of a merciful remedy for spiritual distress has 
been misconstrued, The sense of slavery has been introduced where 
the object has been the removal of hindrances to the soul’s free 
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communion withits God. The idea of subjection to human authority 
has to many minds taken the place of trust in the strengthening of 
the higher faculties of the regenerate life by a supernatural agency. 
Confession is a practical matter. Only those who are accustomed to 
its exercise can judge whether, when rightly used according to the 
Church’s intention, it interferes with the soul’s true liberty, whether 
it strengthens or weakens the moral fibre. To have secured freedom 
for its exercise is the safeguard of priest and people alike. Some, in- 
deed, of our chief divines speak of ‘ necessity,’ but they mean moral, 
not absolute, necessity. There are different ways in which God guides 
His children, and different remedies applicable to their several needs. 
The aim of the Church of England is to combine personal freedom 
as to all spiritual things with ready access to all means of grace, and 
this necessarily involves difference of method—the principle which 
our First Prayer-book affirmed, though, as Mr. Shore says, it was 
withdrawn on the publication of the Second book. But this was done 
through the influence of foreign reformers, alien to the English mind, 
and practically it has never ceased to be the rule which has guided 
the thoughts of Churchmen. 

Its words are these :—‘ Requiring such as shall be satisfied with a 
general confession, not to be offended with them that do use, to their 
further satisfying, the auricular and secret confession to the priest, nor 


those also which think needful or convenient, for the quietness of 
their own consciences, particularly to open their sins to the priest, to 
be offended with them that are satisfied with their humble confession 
to God, and the general confession to the Church. But in all things 
to follow and keep the rule of charity, and every man to be satisfied 
with his own conscience, not judging other men’s minds or consciences ;. 
whereas he hath no warrant of God’s word to the same.’ 


T. T. CARTER, 


Vor, XXXVII—No, 216 
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LANGUAGE VERSUS LITERATURE 
AT OXFORD 


To say that the anarchy which has resulted from confusing the dis- 
tinction between the study and interpretation of literature as the 
expression of art and genius, and its study and interpretation as a 
mere monument of language, has had a most disastrous effect on 
education generally, would be to state very imperfectly the truth of 
the case. It has led to inadequate and even false conceptions of what 
constitutes literature. It has led to all that is of essential importance 
in literary study being ignored, and all that is of secondary or acci- 
dental interest being preposterously magnified; to the substitution 
of grammatical and verbal commentary for the relation of a literary 
masterpiece to history, to philosophy, to zsthetics ; to the mechanical 
inculcation of all'that can be imparted, as it has been acquired, by 
cramming for the intelligent application of principles to expression. 
It has led to the severance of our literature from all that constitutes its 
vitality and virtue as an active power, and from all that renders its 
development and peculiarities intelligible as a subject of historical 
study. In aword, it has led to a total misconception of the ends at 
which literary instruction should aim as well as of its most appropiate 
instruments and methods. All this is illustrated nowhere more strik- 
ingly than in the publications of the two great University Presses. 
It would be easy to point to editions of English classics and to works 
on English literature bearing the imprimatur of Oxford and Cambridge 
in which all that is worst in the opposite extremes of pedantry and 
dilettantism finds ludicrous expression. 

And in thus speaking I am saying nothing more than is notorious, 
nothing more than is admitted, and admitted unreservedly, in the 
Universities themselves, or at least at Oxford. But different sections 
of Academic society regard the matter in different lights. The 
majority of the classical professors and teachers, deprecating any 
attempt on the part of the University to meddle with ‘ Literature,’ 
treat the whole thing as a joke, and, so far from supposing that the 
reputation of the University is concerned, find infinite amusement in 
the constant exposures which are being made in the reviews and 
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newspapers of the absurdities of the ‘English Literature party.’ 
They regard the ‘study of Literature’ precisely as they regard the 
University Extension Movement—the one as a contemptible excres- 
cence on our academic system, the other as a contemptible excrescence 
on academic curriculums. Another section takes a very different 
view. Recognising the reasonableness of the appeals which have, 
during the last nine years, been made to Oxford to place the study 
of Literature on the same sound footing as she has placed that of 
other subjects included in her courses, and discerning clearly that 
what is required cannot be attained as long as the interests of 
Philology and those of Literature continue to collide, this party, 
unhappily a small minority, has pleaded for the establishment of a 
School of Literature. They have very properly laid stress on four 
points: First, that as the chief justification for the establishment of 
such a School is the fact that the University is undertaking by 
innumerable agencies, its Press, its oral teachers both at home and 
abroad, to disseminate liberal instruction through the medium of 
English Literature, the principal object of the School should be the 
education of these agencies. Secondly, they have insisted that if 
the interpretation of literature is to effect what it is of power to effect, 
if, as an instrument of political instruction, it is to warn, to admonish, 
to guide, if, as an instrument of moral and xsthetic instruction, it is 
to exercise that influence on taste, on tone, on sentiment, on opinion, 
on character—on all, in short, which is susceptible of educational 
impression—it must both be properly defined and liberally studied ; 
and they contend that if it is to be sodefined and so studied outside 
the Universities it must first be so defined and so studied within. 
Thirdly, they insist that the study of our own literature should be 
associated with that of ancient classical literature, for two indispu- 
table reasons: first because the basis of all liberal literary culture 
of a high standard must necessarily rest on competent classical 
attainments, and because, historically speaking, the development and 
characteristics of the greater part of what is most valuable in our 
literature, would be as unintelligible without reference to the Greek 
and Roman classics as the literature of Rome would be without 
reference to that of Greece. Fourthly, they point out that as our 
literature is in various intimate ways associated with the literature 
of Italy, France, and Germany, and as an acquaintance with the 
classics of those countries must form an essential element in a literary 
education, the comparative study of those literatures and our own 
ought by all means to be encouraged and provided for. And, fifthly, 
they show that what is demanded is perfectly feasible. There already 
exists in the University, they contend, every facility for organising such 
a course of Literature as is required. All that is needed is co-ordination. 
In the Classical Moderations and in the Litere Humaniores Honour 
Schools a liberal literary education on the classical side is already 
v2 
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provided ; two-thirds in fact of the discipline, culture, and attainments 
desiderated in a literary teacher it is the aim of those schools to 
impart. The Taylorian Institute provides instruction in tbe lan- 
guages and literatures of the Continent, and if its professors could be 
roused into a little more activity, a youth might in two years, if he 
pleased—and that side by side with his severer studies—acquire some- 
thing more than a superficial acquaintance with the language and 
writings of Dante and Ariosto, of Lessing and Goethe, of Montaigne 
and Moliére. What he could not obtain would be instruction and 
guidance in the study of our own literature. In a word, all that is 
required to secure what this party plead for is simply the establish- 
ment of a Chair of English Literature in the proper acceptation of 
the term, and the co-ordination of studies which are at present 
pursued independently. It was proposed that it should take the 
form of a Post-graduate Honour School, standing in the same relation 
to the other schools in the University as the old Law and History 
School used to stand to the old Literee Humaniores School, and as 
the examination for the Bachelorship in Civil Law now stands toe 
the ordinary Law School. Thus a youth who had graduated in 
honours in Moderations and in the Final Classical School, who had 
studied modern literatures at the Taylorian and our own literature 
under its professor, or even by himself, would have an opportunity 
of displaying his qualifications for an honour diploma in Literature. 
But the appeals and arguments of this party have been of no avail. 
Next come the philologists. They are in possession of the field. 
All the revenues supporting the chairs of language and literature 
are their monopoly. They have steadily resisted all attempts on 
the part of what may be denominated the Liberal party to encroach 
on their dominions. In their eyes the Universities are simply 
nurseries for esoteric specialists, and to talk of bringing them into 
touch with national life is, in their estimation, mere cant. Their 
attitude towards literature generally is precisely that of the classical 
party towards our own literature; they regard it simply as the concern 
of men of letters, journalists, dilettants, and ‘ Extension Lecturers.’ 
They defeated eight years ago an attempt to establish a chair of 
English literature by transforming it into a chair of language and 
securing it for themselves. They attempted subsequently to supple- 
ment what they had done by the establishment of a School of Language 
on the model of the Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos at Cam- 
bridge. They were defeated by a coalition of the classical party, the 
Liberals, of whom I have just spoken, and a third party who insisted 
on a compromise between Philology and Literature. Reviving the 
scheme, they have, by accepting the modifications of the com- 
promisers, just succeeded in getting it accepted. The new School of 
English Language and Literature is the result of that compromise. 
Now it will not be disputed that if the Universities ought, in the 
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interests of liberal culture, to provide adequately for instruction in 
literature, they ought also, in the interests of science, to provide 
adequately for instruction in philology. It is a branch of learning 
of immense importance. It is and ought to be the peculiar care of 
Universities, and nothing could be more derogatory to a University 
than deficiency in such a study. But it is a study in itself. Asa 
science it has no connection with literature. Indeed the instincts 
and faculties which separate the temperament of the mathematician 
from the temperament of the poet are not more radical and essential 
than the instincts and faculties which separate the sympathetic 
student of philology from the sympathetic student of literature. But 
no science resolves itself more easily into a pseudo-science, and it is 
in this degenerate form that it has become linked with literature and 
been in all ages the butt of wits and men of letters. Nothing but 
anarchy can result till this mutually degrading alliance be dissolved. 
It has been forced on the philologists by the compromise to which 
reference has been made. Let them be free to rescind it. Let the 
‘pia vota’ of Professor Max Miiller be fulfilled and Oxford have her 
School of Philology. That such a school should be established is 
Aesirable for three reasons. In the first place it would define what is 
at present vague and indeterminate, the scope and functions of 
philology. Secondly, it would place that study on its proper footing, and 
by placing it on its proper footing it would not only demonstrate its 
relation to other studies, but it would enable it to effect fully what 
it is of power to effect. Thirdly, it might, and probably would, do 
something to relieve Oxford of the opprobrium of being behind the 
rest of the learned world in this branch of science. The school would 
probably not attract many students, for philology, unlike literature, 
ean never appeal to more than a very small minority. If therefore 
the choice lay between the institution of a School of Philology and 
that of a School of Literature, there can be no doubt which should have 
precedence. But no such choice is offered. If the philologists were 
not strong enough to refuse to compromise, they are strong enough 
‘to crush any attempt to forestall them. 

Let us now turn to the constitution of the school which has been 
the result of this arrangement, and which will authorise the University 
to confer, not, be it remembered, an ordinary but an honour degree in 
English language and literature. The following are the Regulations. 
‘The subjects for examination are four. 1. Portions of English authors. 
2. The history of the English language. 3. The history of English 
‘literature. 4. In the case of those candidates who aim at a place in 
the first or second class a Special Subject of language or literature. 
“The portions of the authors specified are these. Beowulf, the texts 
printed in Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, King Horn, Havelok, 
‘Laurence Minot, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, the Prologue, The Knight's Tale, The Man of 
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Law’s, The Prioress’s, Six Thopas, The Monk's, The Nun Priest's, 
The Pardoner’s, The Clerk’s, The Squire's, The Second Nun’s, The 
Canon Yeoman’s—the selection being presumably designed less in the 
interests of Chaucerian students than in those of the Clarendon Press 
publications. Next come the Prologue and the first seven passus 
(text B) of Piers Ploughman. Then come select plays of Shakespeare, 
chosen apparently at haphazard, Love's Labour's Lost, Romeo and 
Juliet, Richard the Second, Twelfth Night, Julius Cesar, Winter's 
Tale, King Lear. Then we have the following extraordinary farrago:— 


Bacon’s Essays. 

Milton, with a special study of Paradise Lost and the Areopagitica. 

Dryden’s Essay on Epic (sic). 

Pope’s Satires and Epistles. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets—the Lives of Eighteenth Century 
Poets. 

Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 

Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 

Lyrical Ballads (Wordsworth and Coleridge), Shelley’s Adonais. 


The second part of the examination will be on the history of the 
English language. ‘ Candidates will be examined in Gothic (the Gospel 
of St. Mark), and in translation from Old English and Middle English 


authors not specially offered.’ 

This is to be followed by the History of English Literature, to 
which portion of the Regulations the following odd clause is appended : 
‘the examination will include the History of Criticism and of style 
in prose and verse.’ Last come the special subjects designed for 
‘those who aim at a place in the First or Second Class.’ Six of 
these consist of certain prescribed periods of English literature. The 
other subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Old English language and literature down to 1150 a.p. 

(2) Middle English language and literature 1150-1400 a.p. 

(3) Old French philology with special reference to Anglo-Norman 
French, together with a special study of the following texts :— 
Computus of Phillippe de Thaun, Voyage of St. Brandan, The Song 
of Dermot and the Earl, Les Contes moralisés de Nicole Bozon. 

(4) Scandinavian philology, with special reference to Icelandic, 
together with a special study of the following texts :—Gylfaginning, 
Laxdela Saga, Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu. 

(5) French literature down to 1400 4.D. in its bearing on 
English Literature. 

(6) Italian literature as influencing English down to the death of 
Milton. 

(7) German literature from 1500 a.p. to the death of Goethe in 
its bearing on English literature. 

(8) History of Scottish poetry. 
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Such is the scheme which will, in conjunction with the similar 
scheme at Cambridge, supply England and the colonies with their 
literary professors. Let us examine it in detail. The first thing 
which strikes us is the contrast between the competence and judg- 
ment displayed in the organisation of the philological part of the 
course and the confusion, inadequacy, and flimsiness so conspicu- 
ous in the literary part. Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the provisions made for the study of language. They are obviously 
the work of legislators who knew what they were about and who, but 
for the thwarting requirements of the provisions for Literature, would 
have proceeded to a superstructure worthy of the foundation. A 
student who, in addition to having mastered the prescribed works 
in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Middle English, is competent to 
translate and comment on unprepared passages from those dialects, 
has certainly laid the foundation of sound scholarship in an important 
department of philology. In the fact that what properly belongs to 
his study has been relegated to the subjects out of which he has 
only the option of choosing one, we have a lamentable illustration of 
the effects of the compromise forced on the philologists. If for the 
literary portion of the curriculum a candidate could substitute the 
first four of the special subjects, he would have completed a thoroughly 
satisfactory course of philology, so far at least as relates to the 
Teutonic and Romance languages. But to pass from what concerns 
philology to what concerns literature. Now in considering this 
point it is necessary to remember that we are not dealing with the 
regulations of any subordinate institution or curriculum, with 
provincial Universities and seminaries, or with schemes of study in 
which Literature is only one out of many subjects. We are dealing 
with a Final Honour School at Oxford, with regulations which 
will inevitably form a precedent and model wherever the study of 
English literature shall be organised in Great Britain. We are 
dealing with a school which is to educate those who are to educate 
the country. Nothing, therefore, could be more disastrous than 
unsoundness and deficiency in the provisions of such an institution, 
nothing more deplorable than its giving countenance and authority 
to error and inadequacy. It is not too much to say that if this 
scheme had been designed with the express object of degrading the 
standard of literary teaching and of perpetuating all that is worst in 
present systems, it could hardly have been better adapted for its 
purpose. Not to dwell upon subordinate defects, it completely severs 
the study of our own literature from that of ancient classical litera- 
tures. It necessitates no knowledge of any of the Continental 
literatures. It ignores absolutely the higher criticism. Contracting 
literature within the narrowest bounds, its selection of books for 
special study is worthy of an Army Examination. In the wretched 
jumble in which Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World jostles Shelley's 
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Adonais and Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents, Words- 
worth’s and Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads, no attempt is made to 
discriminate between works which are representative critically either 
of the work of particular authors, or historically of particular epochs, 
and works which have no such significance, while many of the most 
important departments of our prose literature are unrepresented. 
Noris this all. It affords every facility forcramming. It is adapted 
to test nothing but what may be mechanically acquired and mechani- 
cally imparted, what may be poured out from lectures into note- 
books and from notebooks into examination papers. Proceeding on 
the assumption that a literary education is merely the acquisition of 
positive knowledge, it neither requires nor encourages, as the pre- 
scription of an essay or thesis, or even ‘ taste-paper ’ might have done, 
any of the finer qualities of literary culture, such, for example, as a 
sense of style, sound judgment, good taste, the touch of thescholar. I 
can assure these legislators, and I speak from knowledge, that setting 
aside the philological portion of this curriculum, which is, so far as 
it goes, solid enough, an experienced crammer would in about three 
months furnish an astute youth with all that is requisite for gradu- 
ating in this school. 

But to proceed to details. Conceive the qualifications of 
an interpreter and critic of English Literature, a graduate in 
Honours in his subject, whose education has proceeded on the 
hypothesis that he need have no acquaintance with the classics of 
Greece and Rome. Would any competent scholar deny that the 
history of English Literature in its mature expression is little less 
than the history of the modifications of native genius and character- 
istics by classical influence, that the development and peculiarities 
of our epic, dramatic, elegiac, didactic, pastoral, much of our lyric, of 
our satire and of other species of our poetry is, historically speaking, 
unintelligible without reference to ancient classical literature? That 
what is true of our poetry is true of our criticism, of our oratory, 
sacred and secular, of our dialectic and epistolary literature, of our 
historical composition, of the greater part, in short, of our national 
masterpieces in prose? What, indeed, the literature of Greece was 
to that of Rome, the literatures of Greece and Rome have been to ours.' 

It was the influence of Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Menander, 
Diphilus, which transformed the Ludi Scenici and the Atellan farces 
into the tragedies of Ennius and Pacuvius and the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence. It was the influence of the Roman drama 


1? The learned Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, one of the chief legislators for 
the new school, thinks otherwise, and I should like to place the following passage on 
record. In his History of English Prose (p. 485) he writes thus: ‘The idea that 
English literature rests upon a classical basis has been formulated and industriously 
circulated as the watchword of a pedantic faction, and hardly any organ of current 
literature has proved itself strong enough or vigilant enough to secure itself against 
the insidious entrance of the above indoctrination.’ And so it comes to pass that we 
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and of a drama modelled on the Roman which transformed, so far at 
least as structure and style are concerned, our similarly rude native 
experiments into the tragedies and comedies of Shakespeare. On 
the epics of Greece were modelled the epics of Rome, and on the 
epics of Greece and Rome are modelled our own great epics. Of our 
elegiac poetry, to employ the term in its conventional sense, one 
portion is largely indebted to Theocritus, Moschus, and Virgil, and 
another to Catullus and Ovid. Almost all our didactic poetry is 
modelled on the didactic poetry of Rome. Theocritus and Virgil 
have furnished the archetypes for our eclogues and pastorals. One 
important branch of our lyric poetry springs directly from Pindar, 
another important branch directly from Horace, another directly 
from the choral odes of the Attic dramatists and Seneca. Our 
heroic satire is simply the counterpart—often, indeed, a mere imita- 
tion—of Roman satire, And if this is true of our satire, it is equally 
true of the greater portion of our best ethical poetry. It is the same 
with our prose. The history of English eloquence commences from 
the moment when the Roman classics moulded and coloured our 
style, when periodic prose was modelled on Cicero and Livy, when 
analytic prose was modelled on Sallust, Seneca, and Tacitus. With 
the exception of fiction, there is no important branch of our prose 
composition, the development and characteristics of which are his- 
torically intelligible without reference to the ancients. But it is 
not merely in tracing the development and explaining the pecu- 
liarities generally of our prose and of our poetry that competent 
elassical scholarship is indispensable. Is it not notorious that in 
each generation, from Spenser to Tennyson, from More to Froude, 
our leading poets and prose writers have been, with very few excep- 
tions, men nourished on classical literature and penetrated with its 
influence? Many entire masterpieces, much and in some cases the 
greater portion of other masterpieces, particularly in our poetry, are 
simply unintelligible—I am speaking, of course, of serious critical 
students—except to classical scholars. Take, for example, The Faerie 
Queen and the Hymns of Spenser, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Comus, 
Lycidas, and Samson Agonistes, Pope’s satires, the two great odes 
of Gray, Collins’s odes to Fear and the Passions, Wordsworth’s great 
Ode and his Laodamia, Shelley’s Adonais and Prometheus Unbound, 
Landor’s Hellenics, much of the poetry of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Matthew Arnold. The effect of this severance of the study of our 
own literature from that of the classics is written large throughout 


wead in the account of the debate in Congregation on the occasion of the former 
‘attempt to establish this school :— 

‘The proposal to add the Professors of Greek and Latin to the Board of Studies 
was rejected by thirty-eight votes to twenty-four, Professor Earle maintaining that 
the fallacious notion that English literature was derived from the classics was so 
strong that it was unwise to place even the Professor of Latin on the Board.’— Times, 
May 26, 1887. 
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the whole domain of education, in the instruction given in schools 
and institutes, in the monographs, manuals, and ‘editions’ which 
pour from scholastic presses. In one of the most popular manuals 
now in circulation, the writer tells us that ‘the pastoral name of 
Lycidas was chosen by Milton to signify purity of character,’ adding 
‘in Theocritus a goat was so called Aeveiras for its whiteness.’ 
Another writer confounds the ‘ choruses’ in Shakespeare with the 
choruses of the Greek plays. Another, commenting on the symbolism 
of ivy in the wreath of a poet, tells us that it indicates ‘ constancy.’ 
Nothing is more common than to find elaborate critical comments 
on the Faerie Queen without the smallest reference to its connection 
with Aristotle’s Ethics, and on Wordsworth’s great Ode without any 
reference to Plato. But such is the confidence reposed in Professor 
Earle and his theory, and so determined are the legislators for the 
new school to exclude all connection with classical literature, that it 
is not admitted as a special subject. A candidate has, as we have 
seen, the option of studying the influence exercised on old English 
literature by French, and on later literature by Italian and German, 
but the one thing he has not the option of studying is the influence 
exercised on it by the literatures of Greece and Rome. Some of my 
readers may remember that a few years agoa public appeal was made 
for an expression of opinion on the question of associating the study 
of our own classics and that of the ancient. Opinions were elicited 
from many of the most distinguished men in England. They were 
all but unanimous, not merely in supporting the association, but 
deprecating the severance. So wrote Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal 
Manning, Professor Jowett, Matthew Arnold, Lord Lytton, Mr. John 
Morley, Walter Pater,’ Addington Symonds ; so wrote the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, the Rector of Lincoln, 
the President of Magdalen,} the Warden of All Souls, and many 
others. I may add, also—for I am now at liberty to state it publicly 
—that this was emphatically the opinion of Robert Browning. 
I cannot, of course, quote these opinions in extenso,? and that of the 
late Professor Jowett and a portion of that of Mr. John Morley must 
suffice. 


I am as strongly of opinion that in an Honour School of English Literature or 
Modern Literature the subject should not be separated from classical literature, as 
I am of opinion that English literature should have a place in our curriculum. 


So writes Professor Jowett :— 


It seems to me to be as impossible effectively to study English literature, except 
in close association with the classics, as it would be to grasp the significance of 
medieval or modern institutions without reference to the political creations of 
Greece and Rome, I should be very sorry to see the stucy of Greek and Latin 
writers displaced or cut off from the study of our own, 


So writes Mr. John Morley. 


2 They may all be found in full in a Pall Mall‘ Extra (January 1887). 
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But the Professor of Anglo-Saxon and his friends think otherwise, 
and have, unhappily for the interest of letters and education, persuaded 
Oxford to think otherwise too. I say advisedly the interests of 
letters and education. For the precedent of excluding from a school 
of ‘ Literature,’ and that at the chief centre and nursery of liberal cul- 
ture, the literatures of Greece and Rome cannot but be detrimental 
to the vitality and influence of the ancient classics; and, as Froude 
truly observed, both the national taste and the tone of the national 
intellect would suffer serious decline if they lost their authority. 
The reaction against philologica! study which has set in during the 
last ten years has given them a new lease of life. But the spirit of 
the age is against them; they have rivals in languages far easier to 
acquire; they are not and never can be in touch with the many. 
Let them become disassociated from our curriculums of Literature, 
and they will cease to be influential. They will cease to be studied 
seriously, to be studied even in the original, except by mere scholars. 

Another absurdity not less monstrous in these regulations is 
the absence of all provision for instruction in the principles of 
criticism. There is indeed an unmeaning clause about the history 
of criticism and of style in verse and prose being included in the 
examination, but as nothing is specified and as no work on criticism, 
with the exception of Dryden’s Discourse on Epic Poetry and John- 
son’s Lives (of eighteenth-century poets)* is included in the books 
prescribed for special study, it is plain that this important subject 
has no place. Why it should not have occurred to these legislators 
to substitute, say for Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World and Burke's 
Thoughts on the Present Discontents, some work which would at least 
have opened the eyes of the literary professors of the future to the ex- 
istence of philosophical criticism, is certainly odd. Had they prescribed 
select essays from Hume, and Shaftesbury’s Advice to an Author, or 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, or Burke’s Treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, or even the critical portions of Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria, with the two essays of Wordsworth, it would 
have been something. But the truth is that as they have excluded, 
except from the optional subjects, all literatures but the English, 
one absurdity has involved them in another. The course for the 
literary education of our future professors, proceeding on the principle 
that they need know no languages but Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, has 
necessitated the elimination of all the great masterpieces of critical 
literature. As they are assumed to know no Greek, they can have 


’ It is amusing to notice how carefully the greater part of what is most precious 
and instructive in Johnson’s work, the lives namely of Cowley and Dryden and the 
noble critiqueof Paradise Lost, is expressly excluded, and the greater part of what is 
most trivial and regarded by himself as trivial, the lives of the minor poets of the 
eighteenth century, is selected. Macaulay ranks the lives of Cowley and Dryden, with 
that of Pope, as the masterpieces of the work, and Johnson himself considered the life 
of Cowley to be the best. 
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no instruction in such works as Aristotle’s Poetic and Rhetoric, and 
in the Treatise on the Sublime. As they are assumed to know no 
Latin, they can have no instruction in Roman criticism. On the 
same principle such works as Lessing’s Laocoon and Hambur- 
gische Dramaturgie, Schiller’s Aesthetical Letters and Essays, Ville- 
main’s Lectures, and Sainte-Beuve’s Essays can find no place in their 
curriculum of study. And so it comes to pass that Dryden’s Dis- 
course on Epic Poetry and Johnson’s Lives of the eighteenth- 
century poets represent the course in criticism ! 

Now it is not too much to say that for a University like Oxford 
to confer an Honours degree in English Literature on a student who 
need never have read a line of the works to which I have referred, is 
to authorise not simply superficiality but sheer imposture. How can 
a teacher deal adequately even with the subject which these Regula- 
tions profess to include—the history of criticism—who need have 
no acquaintance with the Poetic and Rhetoric, the Treatise on the 
Sublime, and the Institutes of Oratory? How could a teacher 
possibly be a competent exponent and critic of the masterpieces of 
our literature, who had not received a proper critical training, and 
how could he have any pretension to such a training, when all that 
is best in criticism had been expressly excluded from his education ? 

It may be urged that he would himself supply these deficiencies, 
that the study of our own literature would naturally lead him to the 
study of other literatures, that intelligent curiosity, ambition, or a 
sense of shame would induce him to supplement voluntarily and by 
his own efforts what he needed in his profession. In some instances 
this would undoubtedly be the case. In the great majority of in- 
stances such a supposition would be against all analogy. As a gene- 
ral”rule a high Honours degree in any subject represented at the 
Universities is final. It winds a man up for life. It determines, 
fixes, and colours his methods, his views, his tone, in all that relates 
to the subject in which he has graduated. If he chooses teaching as 
a profession, he has no inducement to correct, to modify, or even 
materially add to what has been imparted to him, for his scholastic 
reputation has been made, and a comfortable independence is assured. 
To very many men, indeed, who go up to the Universities with the 
intention of following teaching as a profession, a high degree is a 
mere investment, the one instinct in them which is not quite banaustic 
being the conscientious thoroughness with which they impart what 
they have been taught. Nothing, therefore, is of more importance 
to education than the sound constitution of the Honour schools of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and nothing could be more disastrous than the 
toleration in those schools of inadequate standards and of palpably 
erroneous theories of study. 

But to return to the Regulations. The ridiculous disproportion 
between the ground covered and the work involved in the different 
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‘ special subjects ’ open to the option of candidates would seem to indi- 
cate either that the regulators are very inadequately informed on those 
subjects, orthat divided counsels have resulted in the settlement of very 
different standards of requirement. Compare, for instance, what is 
involved respectively in such subjects as ‘ English Literature between 
1700 and 1745’ and ‘The History of Scottish Poetry.’ Why, a 
competent knowledge of the history of Scotch poetry in the fifteenth 
century alone would be much more than an equivalent to the first 
subject. Not less absurd is the prescription of ‘ English Literature 
between 1745 and 1797’ as an alternative for ‘English Literature 
between 1558 and 1637.’ The prescription of such ‘ special subjects ’ as 
the influence exercised on our literature by the literatures of Italy, Ger- 
many, and France, is one of the few steps in a wise direction discernible 
in these Regulations ; but as no student is free to take more than one of 
them or required to take any of them at all, their inclusion in no way 
affects the constitution of the school. A competent literary education is 
not very much furthered by a student being invited to study how our 
literature has been affected by one out of the five literatures which 
have influenced it. As, moreover, the integrity of a chain depends 
on its weakest link, so the efficiency of examinational tests in their 
application to purely optional subjects depends on that subject in the 
list which involves least labour. A candidate who can ‘ get a first” 
out of ‘ English Literature between 1700 and 1745,’ or between 1745 
and 1797, will be much too wise to attempt to ‘get a first’ out of 
subjects which will require treble the time and labour to master. Is it 
likely that candidates, anxious naturally, from less lofty motives than 
the love of literature for its own sake, to obtain an Honour degree, will, 
after laboriously acquiring Anglo-Saxon and Middle English, which are 
compulsory, voluntarily specialise in a subject requiring a knowledge 
of Italian and German, when it is open to’ them to choose as their special 
subject ‘Old English Language and Literature down to 1150’? 

The statute authorising the foundation of this school recites that 
in its curriculum and examinations ‘equal weight’ is ‘as far as 
possible to be given to language and literature, provided always that 
candidates who offer special subjects shall be at liberty to choose 
subjects connected either with language or literature or with both.’ 
It would be interesting to know what this means. If by ‘equal 
weight’ be meant equality in the proportions of what is prescribed 
for the study of literature and what is prescribed for the study of 
language, the provision is stultified by the very constitution of the 
course. To suppose that the history of English literature and the 
special study of a few particular works like Shelley’s Adonais, Burke’s 
Present Discontents and the Lyrical Ballads is equivalent to the 
History of the English language, the Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic, 
the Beowulf, and a volume of extracts in Anglo-Saxon, King Horn, 
Havelok, Sir Gawain, and the Prologue and seven passus of Piers 
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Ploughman in Middle English, is palpably absurd. If by ‘ equal 
weight’ be meant that an examiner is to assign equal marks to can- 
didates who distinguish themselves in literature, and to candidates 
who distinguish themselves in language, it involves gross injustice. 
For while the latter have every opportunity for displaying knowledge 
and competence, the latter have not. Ifa student has literary tastes 
and sympathies, if he is conversant with the classics, if attracted by 
what is best not merely in our own but in other modern literatures he 
has indulged himself in its study, if he has made himself a good 
critic and acquired a good style, what chance has he of doing his 
attainments and accomplishments justice? But if it be meant that 
‘equal weight’ will be given, not to literary merit regarded as Sainte- 
Beuve and Matthew Arnold would regard it, but regarded in relation 
to the standard indicated by the regulations of the school, then the 
philologists would have just reason to complain. 

As the constitution of this school is still open to amendment, it 
is devoutly to be hoped that Oxford will see its way to reconsidering 
a matter so seriously affecting the interests of education and culture. 
It is neither too late to remedy what has been done, nor to devise a 
remedy. Let it be remembered that there is an essential distinction 
between what should constitute an Honour School and what should 
constitute a Pass School, between what is to educate those who are 
to educate others and what guarantees nothing more than a smat- 
tering. The present institution could be reformed in two ways. 
By reducing the philological part of its provisions to the level of the 
literary part, it could, with a little further simplification, be made into 
an excellent Pass School which would supply a real want. By 
eliminating the literary part and adding proportionately to the phi- 
lological it could be transformed into a perfectly satisfactory Honour 
School of modern languages. But no modification could make it into 
an Honour School of English literature correspondingly adequate, for 
the simple reason that the study of English literature cannot be 
isolated from the study of those literatures with which it is insepa- 
rably linked. The absurdity of assuming that the student of philology 
could separate a single language or dialect from the group to which 
it belongs, that he could isolate Anglo-Saxon from Gothic or Middle 
English from Anglo-Saxon, the Celtic of the Cymbry from the Celtic 
of the Gaels, is not greater than to assume that the study of our 
literature can be severed from the study of those literatures which 
stand in precisely the same relation to it as one of these dialects 
stands to the others in the same group. 

If the legislators of this school decline to reform it, then it is the 
duty of Oxford—a duty which she owes alike to education and to her 
own honour—to counteract the mischief which this institution must, 
by degrading throughout England and the colonies the whole level 
of liberal instruction and study on its most important side, inevitably 
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do. To the herd of imperfectly and erroneously disciplined teachers 
which this institution will turn loose on education let her oppose at 
least a minority which shall worthily represent her. Let her esta- 
blish a proper degree or diploma in literature. There exist, as I have 
already said, scattered throughout the various institutions of the 
University, nearly all the facilities for a complete course in this sub- 
ject, and nothing more is needed than to encourage and render pos- 
sible their co-ordination. Let it be open to a man who has obtained 
a high class in Moderations and in the Final Classical Schools, who has 
availed himself of the opportunities offered for the study of modern 
languages and literatures in the Taylorian Institute, and who has 
studied what he would at present have to study for himself, our own 
literature,—let it be open to him to present himself for examination 
in these subjects and to obtain as the result of such an examination 
a Degree analogous to the Bachelorship of Civil Law. It would no 
doubt not be possible for these studies to be pursued systematically 
side by side with the work required for a high class in Moderations 
and Litere Humaniores. Nor is it necessary. There need be no 
limit assigned to the time at which a candidate would be free to 
qualify himself for obtaining this diploma. As a general rule it 
would probably be about six months, possibly a year, after the attain- 
ment of the present degree in Arts. And considering the high prizes 
open to teachers in Literature, it would be well worth a student’s 
while to spend this additional time in preparing himself for the ex- 
amination. Thus would a precedent disastrous beyond expression 
to the interests of liberal instruction and culture, as well as to the 
reputation of the University, be at least deprived of its authority. 
Thus would the mass at any rate be leavened, and such institutions 
in the provinces and elsewhere as have, unlike Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, had the wisdom to separate their Chairs of Language and 
Literature, know where to go for those who should fill them; and 
thus, finally, would there be some chance of the literary curriculum in 


Oxford ceasing to be a byword in the Universities of the Continent and 
America. 


J. CaurTON COLLINS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CROWN’S ‘RIGHT OF REPLY’ 


AmonG the truest and least fallible tests of the stage of civilisation 
arrived at by any given people is the spirit in which the Criminal 
Law is administered, and the best expression of that spirit is to be 
found in the rules of procedure in criminal cases, whether those rules 
are enacted by the Legislature or adopted by the judicial authority. 

They are tests alike of the degree of consolidation in the society 
itself, and of the sense of security therein, as well as of the attitude 
of public opinion on the subject of the position of persons accused of 
crime. 

In an early and but half-civilised society the governmental 
authority is very much alive to the consequences of unpunished 
crime. It recognises only too clearly the difficulty of detection, the 
evil of example, and above all a sympathy in the general public with 
those disobedient to laws, the importance of which is not appreciated 
by the mass of the people. The sense of public duty and the import- 
ance of submission to the law can have but little development through 
tradition or education until society has become organised to a con- 
siderable extent and the sense of social union has become widely 
spread. 

The authorities, therefore, whether administrative or judicial, at 
such a period, feel that their first duty is to suppress crime, and to 
convict those supposed to be guilty of offences against the law. The 
importance of conviction is so great that the safety of the individual 
appears to be of minor importance, and is soon lost sight of when it 
is apparently in conflict with the safety of those institutions which 
the authorities are interested in maintaining. 

At the same time the value set upon human life and liberty is 
low. To those who, in their daily life, are familiar with force and 
violence, it seems a slight matter that in some trial, in which they 
take but little interest and concerning which they have less know- 
ledge, a man has been convicted either through the application of 
imperfect procedure or on unreliable or insufficient evidence. It 
is action by the State which they have little inclination to criticise, 
and certainly no power to control. 

In England the attitude of the people towards the Government 
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in reference to its mode of conducting criminal trials was, until 
comparatively modern times, one of indifference mingled with a 
feeling that it was at once useless and dangerous to interfere. 
Persons, whose guilt was certainly never proved by evidence that 
could be regarded as in any way satisfactory, were imprisoned, 
tortured, and put to death, under circumstances which would now 
raise a perfect fury of indignation, and yet no expression of public 
opinion was heard, and it may well be doubted whether any one was 
in the least degree moved. Indeed, up to the end of, the sixteenth 
century it apparently never occurred to anyone that the public had 
any interest in the administration of the Criminal Law. 

In the seventeenth century, owing to the attitude of the judges 
in the great constitutional struggles, criticism began to be heard. 
Sometimes, when people were on other grounds in serious opposi- 
tion to the Government, as on the occasion of Lilburne’s trial, or 
that of the seven bishops, a warm, not to say overpowering, public 
opinion manifested itself, and the political trials of that century made 
an indignant people realise the importance of the proper administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law. 

The great maxim, now happily a part of the English conscience, 
‘that a man must be regarded as innocent until he has been proved 
guilty,’ had scarcely become a reality. Judges, law-officers, and in 
some cases even juries, seemed to vie with each other in their eager- 
ness for the conviction of the accused, and were by no means careful 
as to the means by which such conviction was brought about. They 
gave but little weight to considerations which made for acquittal. 

Prisoners, whose life was in hazard, were surrounded by every 
difficulty. They were prosecuted by eager advocates, whose position 
depended on their success in the proceedings, and tried before judges 
not unfrequently appointed for the purposes of that particular class 
of trials, and who used against the prisoner all the technical ehicanery 
which was characteristic of the Criminal Law in those days. The 
prisoner was not even permitted to have counsel to meet the eloquence 
and skill arrayed against him. 

At last public opinion began to move, and in the year 1695, a 
statute (7 & 8 Will. III. cap. 3) was passed for ‘ regulating trials in 
cases of treason, and misprision of treason.’ By that act it was provided 
that a person charged with either of these offences should be supplied 
with a copy of the indictment in the form in which it was found 
against him, and should be permitted to have counsel assigned to him. 
It was further provided that he should not be convicted except on the 
oath of two witnesses. This protection, however, it is to be observed, 
was only granted in the case of those who were tried on a charge of 
treason—a charge so frequently made against the members of the 
Legislature themselves at that time, that they were able fully to 
realise the importance of a fair trial. It is strange, and, indeed, 
Vor. XXXVII—No. 216 . X 
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almost incredible, that nearly a century and a half elapsed before 
public opinion insisted on similar protection being afforded in the case 
of trials for other felonies, although, in almost all cases, conviction 
meant capital punishment. This was secured in 1836 by the statute 
6 & 7 Will. IV. cap. 104. 

When, therefore, one finds so little interest or enlightenment on a 
question of such fundamental importance, it will not be surprising 
that an abnormal, unjust, and exceptional procedure was allowed to 
spring up almost unnoticed, at the instance of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and by the permission, not to say encouragement, of the Bench. 

I refer to the practice by which the Attorney or Solicitor General 
as such, in criminal cases conducted by either of them in person, even 
when the prisoner has not called witnesses or put in evidence, is per- 
mitted to have what is technically called ‘the right of a general 
reply.’ This means that the Law Officer, after opening the case for the 
prosecution and calling evidence, may claim the right to postpone his 
speech until the prisoner or his counsel has addressed the jury, and 
then, for the first time, to explain how, in his view, the evidence makes 
out the case he has undertaken to prove. It is, perhaps, difficult for 
laymen to realise the supreme importance of this practice. But it 
must be borne in mind that counsel for the prosecution may open a 
case against the prisoner from one distinct point of view, all the 
evidence being apparently directed to that view of the case. The 
prisoner’s counsel would, naturally, cross-examine with reference to 
such an opening, and being called upon would, in his address to the 
jury, deal with the case which had been presented by the counsel for 
the Crown, and may have been able to show that the case originally 
put forward was quite untenable. By the practice in question, 
counsel for the Crown, after the mouth of the prisoner and his counsel 
are closed, may start a completely new theory, making use of incidents 
appearing in the course of the trial which had no real importance, which 
had no reference to the original case made, and, so far as they affected 
the question, could be easily explained, but which had not been re- 
ferred to on behalf of the prisoner because, up to the moment of the 
reply, no attention had been directed to them, and so the prisoner is 
absolutely precluded from answering or explaining or in any way 
dealing with them. 

This is no imaginary, but a very real grievance, and its injustice 
has been found to be so great that in no court in England is it per- 
mitted, either in civil trials or in any criminal proceedings other 
than those in which one of the Law Officers of the Crown happens to 
conduct the prosecution in person. In Scotland the prisoner is en- 
titled to the last word, even when he has called evidence. It must 
be obvious to all that any man charged with a crime ought to have 
every opportunity of giving an explanation of, or an answer to, any 
point which may seem to tell against him, The curious thing is, as 
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I believe will presently appear, that this practice has no other founda- 
tion in the history of our law than the wilfulness of a Chief Justice, 
whose contempt for the liberty of the subject was notorious, and so 
dangerous that his views on a very important point had to be corrected 
by statute. It has been supported on the authority of his great name 
‘by judges who have not been sufficiently critical of so strange a claim 
when put forward by the Law Officer of the Crown. 

When the notion first arose I have been unable to discover, pro- 
bably some time in the sixteenth or seventeenth century. It does not, 
so far as I can find, appear in the reports earlier than 1758, in Dr. 
Hersee’s case (19 St. Tr. 1841), in which, at the end of the case for the 
prosecution, the Solicitor General declined to sum up the evidence, 
‘ choosing to reserve himself for the reply,’ which, as the report says, 
‘the Court (consisting of Lord Mansfield and others) held to be within 
rule if he so thought proper,’ and when the prisoner’s counsel declined 
to call evidence and had addressed the jury, the Solicitor General 
replied. 

Now, it is to be observed that here the Law Officer advanced. no 
argument and cited no authority for such a claim. He merely 
‘ chose to reserve himself for the reply,’ and the Chief Justice, without 
giving any reason, held it to be ‘within rule. What rule? No 
such rule can be found to exist, and the practice is certainly no rule 
of law, but a most unjust exception from the well-known rules of 
English procedure. 

The next case in which the claim appears was heard in 1777. It 
was an information for libel against John Home (20 St. Tr. 651). 
The prosecution was conducted by Thurlow as Attorney General and 
the Court was again presided over by Lord Mansfield, As soon as 
the information had been read, the defendant, who appeared in 
person, took this point and argued it with a skill and propriety 
which must strike everyone reading this remarkable trial. He 
begins by correctly stating the general practice as follows : 

‘It is the usual practice and wholesome custom of the Court, in 
trials of this kind, that unless the defendant examines witnesses on 
his behalf, the defendant’s answer closes the pleadings, and that it 
is not the practice in that case that the counsel for the prosecution 
should reply.’ He then goes on to observe ‘that in some late trials 
the Attorney General claimed and exercised the peculiar privilege of 
replying, notwithstanding that no witnesses had been called for the 
defendant.’ I presume, therefore, that attention had been called to 
this strange anomaly for the first time on that occasion. 

He was much interrupted by the Chief Justice, but at last 
succeeded in getting his argument before the Court. He argued for 
the existence of the general rule as stated above, and pointed out its 
justice. He submitted that as procedure is part of the law, there is 
no power to alter it except by statute, and insisted on the public 

x 2 
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danger of introducing such exceptions as that claimed, maintaining at 
the same time that there was no such privilege possessed by the Law 
Officers, 

The Attorney General again offered no argument, and cited no 
authority for this supposed privilege, but that was apparently quite 
unnecessary, for the Chief Justice immediately ruled that, ‘there was 
no occasion for the Attorney General to say anything.’ ‘I am most 
clear,’ said the Chief Justice, ‘that the Attorney General has a right 
to reply if he thinks fit, and that I cannot deprive him of it.’ Lord 
Mansfield gives no reason or authority for this ‘ very clear opinion,’ 
but instead indulges in general observations, which, if they mean any- 
thing, mean that there are no general rules of practice at all binding 
onthe Court. This seems a strange notion. 

The defendant, not unnaturally, expressed his surprise at hearing 
no argument from the Attorney General, and, perhaps irrelevantly, 
pointed out the serious consequences to himself of a mistake made 
by the same Chief Justice, who had pronounced an erroneous judg- 
ment against him in another trial. 

However, the judge, who evidently had a very strong prejudice 
against the defendant, had ruled, and there was an end of the 
matter. 

I insist on the attitude of the judge in this trial, because no one 
can doubt that much feeling was introduced into the case. The 
whole proceeding was such as could not take place, and, indeed, would 
not be tolerated, in these days, and above all there was no means of 
questioning the ruling by appeal. This decision has always been 
regarded as the decisive authority for the existence of this, as it 
seems to me, unjustifiable practice. 

The case of Lord Abingdon was tried in Westminster Hall in 
1794 before Chief Justice Kenyon (R. v. Abingdon, 1 Espinasse, 
226). It was an information for libel. Erskine was counsel for the 
prosecution, but not in any official capacity. The defendant 
appeared in person and addressed the jury. At the close of his 
address Erskine rose to reply. Lord Kenyon observed that as the 
defendant had called no witness he thought it irregular for counsel 
for the prosecution to reply. Erskine argued that it was a privilege 
of the counsel for the prosecution, and often allowed on circuit. Lord 
Kenyon expressed his view that though the Attorney might be 
entitled to it, this was a privilege, he thought, no other counsel for 
the prosecution ought to have, that he had never claimed it while a 
counsel and holding a high office under the Crown, and that he would 
not now make a precedent of what he disapproved. It will be 
noticed that the Chief Justice was not familiar with any such 
rule as that which Lord Mansfield had, with so much certainty, 
asserted to exist, otherwise he could not have spoken in such general 
terms of the position of the Attorney General. Curiously enough, 
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three years afterwards Erskine conducted the prosecution, not as 
Law Officer, in the case of Williams, who was tried for blasphemy 
before the same judge, Chief Justice Kenyon, and then, ap- 
parently without objection, and certainly without argument, replied 
at the end of the case (22 St. Tr. 661-696). A point somewhat 
analogous arose in the well-known case of Robert Emmett, who was 
tried at Dublin in 1803 for high treason, before a special commission 
presided over by Lord Norbury. Baron George and Baron Daly were 
also in the commission. The Crown was represented by the Attorney 
and Solicitor General, Plunkett and others, and Emmett by Burrows 
and Macnully. At the close of the case for the prosecution Emmett 
refused to allow his counsel to call witnesses, or even to make a speech. 
Macnully submitted that the trial was then closed. Plunkett claimed 
the right to speak to the evidence on behalf of the Crown, and Lord 
Norbury, without argument, said there could be no doubt that 
counsel for the Crown had a right to speak to a great body of evidence, 
and that the counsel for the prisoner could not by their conduct of 
the case preclude the Crown from that right. The report continues, 
' ‘we cannot prevent the reply.’ 

It will be noticed that what was claimed there was a right to 
sum up the evidence, and not a reply properly so called. The exer- 
cise even of this right gave rise to some animadversion. 

The next case of any importance on this subject was in 1811-12. 
It was a trial in the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland of Edward 
Sheridan, M.D., and Thomas Kerwan, for a misdemeanour under 
the Convention Act (33 Geo. III. c. 29). The judges were Chief 
Justice Downes, and Justices Day, Osborne, and Daly. Burrows 
addressed the Court for Dr. Sheridan, and a question arose as to 
whether any evidence should be called for the defence. It was 
determined not to call any, and the Court was asked to disallow a 
claim on the part of the Crown, by the Solicitor General, to reply. 
It was stated that, at the last commission in Dublin, one of the counsel 
for the Crown (not stated whether a Law Officer or not) rose to reply, 
but was not admitted. The Solicitor General then said, with great 
fairness, that while there was nothing in the particular case to 
warrant a departure from any general rule, ‘it remains to be esta- 
blished whether there is such a general rule.’ He contended that the 
Crown was always allowed to have the last word, and referred to what 
had taken place in Emmett’s case. Mr. Justice Osborn, after refer- 
ring to a decision of his own on circuit, observed that ‘if the Crown 
has the right there ought to be an authority to prove it.’ It had 
been disallowed by Baron Smith and Justice Day on circuit. The 
Solicitor General could not quote any stronger authority than 
what fell from Lord Kenyon in Lord Abingdon’s case, and the 
decision in Emmett’s case. Eventually his argument was reduced to 
the contention that every rule of this kind was made for the con- 
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venience of the Court, who might dispense with it in any case of 
difficulty. It was further argued that what had taken place in the 
above cases, at any rate, gave the Attorney General a right of reply. 
The Chief Justice said in general terms that he had always enter- 
tained ‘the notion’ that the Attorney General had the right of reply, 
but stated that the other judges required some stronger authority 
than the cases which had been mentioned. Eventually, however, the 
Court allowed the reply, although no grounds were given for the 
right except the general ‘notion’ of the Chief Justice. It must not 
be forgotten in considering this case that the Solicitor General had 
not had an opportunity of summing up the evidence, owing to the 
course adopted by the prisoner’s counsel on the question of calling 
witnesses, 

This is the first case in which anything like an argument on the 
question took place, and the Law Officers were totally unable to quote 
any real authority, or indeed to suggest any rational ground, for the 
claim which was put forward. 

The practice had now got a sort of footing in the Courts, and 
was, before long, expressed in stronger and more decided terms. 
Lord Tenterden in 1829 laid down the practice in the following 
way: ‘ Whenever the King’s Counsel appears officially, he is entitled 
to reply’ (R. v. Marsden, M. & M., 439). 

The Law Officers having now in this way made good their position, 
it was not long before other counsel appearing for the prosecution 
claimed a similar privilege. Indeed, it seems difficult to reject such 
a claim if that of the Law Officers is well founded. This naturally 
gave rise to much discussion, and twelve of the judges, anxious to 
have some guiding rule. held a council in 1837 and passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘In cases of public prosecutions for felony instituted by the Crown, 
the Law Officers and those who represent them are in strictness (!!) 
entitled to reply although no evidence is produced on the part of the 
prisoner,’ 

It is, of course, highly undesirable to have so important a matter 
decided by the judges in camera, with no sufficient discussion and 
independently of public opinion. It amounts to legislation affecting 
the rights and liberty of persons on their trial. It will be observed 
that the rule was in this resolution laid down in the widest terms. 
The privilege was alleged to exist not only in the Law Officers but in 
those who represent them. 

Such legislation is, strictly speaking, not binding on any one, but 
as it dealt with procedure, and as there were no means of questioning 
it by appeal, the judges could follow it or not as they deemed fit. 

Chief Baron Pollock in 1845 (Reg. v. Gardner, 1. C. & K. 628) 
adopted it in the wide terms laid down in the resolution, and said 
that, ‘if this is a prosecution by the Attorney General, those who re- 
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present him, though not usually counsel for the Crown, have the right 
to reply, as in the Mint cases at the Old Bailey.’ 

In 1858 the question arose in the County Palatine, and the At- 
torney General of the County Palatine, whose position within the County 
is precisely the same as that of the Attorney General of England 
in the kingdom generally, claimed the same right. Baron Martin, 
however, expressed himself as follows: ‘I cannot admit your claim, 
Mr. Attorney; the right is a very objectionable one. I shall limit it 
whenever possible, and I wish I could prevent the Attorney General 
of England from exercising it’ (Reg. v. Christie, 7 Cox C. C. 506). 

In the same year Atherton, who was with the Attorney General 
for the Crown, exercised the right of reply without objection (Reg. v. 
Esdaile, 1 F. & F. 237). 

Again in the same year the matter came before Mr. Justice Byles, 
and he expressed himself as follows: ‘I am of opinion that the right 
of reply when the prisoner calls no evidence ought to be limited to 
the Attorney General when prosecuting in person, and if I could do 
so I would not allow it even in that case. I certainly cannot permit 
it under any other circumstances ’ (Reg. v. Beckwith, 7 Cox C. C. 505). 

In 1859 West, on behalf of the prosecution, expressed his inten- 
tion to waive ‘his right of reply.’ Mr. Justice Byles, however, said, 
‘But I do not admit the right’ (Reg. v. Taylor, 1 F. & F, 535), 

In 1869 Mr. Justice Brett held that the privilege was confined to 
the Attorney and Solicitor General (Reg. v. McCubrey, Sessions 
Papers C.C.C. 1868-69, 540), while in the same year Chief Baron Kelly 
laid it down that either the Attorney General, the Solicitor General, 
or any gentleman of the Bar appearing for them, had the right 
when claimed, and says that ‘ no one who has for any length of time 
filled either of the chief law offices of the Crown has ever entertained 
a doubt about it’ (Reg. v. Waters, Sessions Papers C.C.C. 1869-70, 
565). Sir Henry Hawkins in Reg. v. Wood (Sessions Papers C.C.C. 
1877-78, 261) agrees with Chief Baron Kelly. 

Under these circumstances the judges again summoned a council, 
and feeling the very serious consequences of the application of the 
resolution of 1837, apparently thought it necessary to restrict the 
exercise of this extraordinary privilege. In December 1884 they 
resolved ‘that in those Crown cases in which the Attorney or Soli- 
citor General is personally engaged, a reply, where no witnesses are 
called for the defence, is to be allowed as of right to the counsel for 
the Crown and no others.’ This is the practice now adopted. 

I have dealt with this matter thus chronologically because I am 
convinced that it has no real foundation in the principles which are 
applicable to the administration of the criminal law in England. It 
had its origin in some general and most mysterious claim of some 
personal privilege supposed to be vested in the great Law Officers of the 
Crown. I need scarcely point out that for a man, because he happens 
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to have been chosen a Law Officer, to have a personal privilege capable 
of producing serious injustice to a person on his trial for his liberty, 
or even his life, is an odious anomaly, and so shocking to English 
notions of justice and propriety that one would think that it had only 
to be mentioned to be abolished. It has seemed so thoroughly bad 
to some Law Officers that they have absolutely refused to exercise it, 
and have condemned it in the strongest language when discussing it 
unofficially, although by the tradition of their office they are pre- 
vented from abandoning it. Many judges have condemned it from 
the Bench, all with whom I have had an opportunity of discussing 
it unhesitatingly describe it as an abnormal piece of injustice. 
Attempts have been made on all sides to extend it by counsel repre- 
senting the Crown in different capacities. At one time the Bench 
seemed, not illogically, disposed to meet. their views, although now 
its exercise is limited by the terms of the resolution of 1884. 

There seems to be no remedy for the existing state of things 
except legislation, At the same time it is impossible not to recognise 
the extreme difficulty which seems to surround legislation on such a 
subject, when we remember the hindrances to the amelioration of our 
Criminal Law which always spring up when a Government makes an 
effort in that direction. But is it too much to ask Parliament to put 
an end to such an anomaly, which is nothing but a personal privilege 
of the Attorney and Solicitor General, who, by recent changes, are 
becoming more and more Departmental officers, and which in many 
cases results in grievous wrong being done? It cannot be supported 
on principle or by any well-considered judgment of any court of 
law. But above all, it leaves a rankling sense of injustice in cases 
conducted by the Law Officers in person which should, and in most 
cases do, give the public an example of that perfect fairness with 
which prosecutions should be conducted, and where any persona} 
privilege to the detriment of the prisoner ought to have no place. 


ALFRED COCK. 





THE MAKING OF A SHRINE 


THERE is quite a little market held this beautiful November 
Sunday morning along the high road in front of the church of the 
Holy Rosary at Valle di Pompei. 

A butcher, the single one, has hung out his joints ; a fruit-vendor 
sets forth well-filled baskets of pears, apples and grapes ; small cafés 
and osterias have set tables laden with cups and plates on the side- 
walk, shaded them with white awnings, and adorned them with white 
and red flags. 

At the Shrine of the Madonna di Pompei Mass is being per- 
formed all day long, the hours of service being arranged according to 
the arrival of trains, which bring successive crowds of worshippers. 

In the early morning the congregation is composed of country- 
people, mostly women who wear a handkerchief tied over their heads 
in the unpicturesque fashion of Yorkshire factory girls. Later 
people arrive by carriage from out-of-the-way places, take lunch at 
the ‘ Restaurant of New Pompei,’ and make a day’s pleasure-excursion 
of their pious pilgrimage, sometimes uniting with it a visit to Old 
Pompei, the ruins of which lie within a stone’s throw. 

How did this richly-decorated and miracle-working shrine arise ? 

Twenty years ago, this spot of land, wild and rough of aspect, 
held a small hamlet of scattered huts, called simply Valle, or The 
Valley ; possessing a wayside tavern, and a half-ruined parish church. 
For many years the place had been noted for its brigands and 
robbers, and, after the year 1860, became famous as the haunt of the 
dreaded chief Pilone. It stood on the site of a feudal city of some 
importance from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. 

About 1740 the old town was deserted, the air having become 
pestilential, probably from some displacement and stagnation of the 
waters of the Sarno, which waters the whole plain between the 
mountains. And, at last, there remained only the above-named 
hamlet, and the scattered cottages of the agricultural labourers. 

Much of the land had become the property of Countess de Fusco ; 
the inhabitants began to neglect all religious rights and duties, and 
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sank into a very barbaric state. It was at this period that the 
parish priest began to use for signing his registers a seal with the 
inscription ‘Parish of San Salvatore in the ancient valley of 
Pompei,’ which practice led to the present official name of Valle di 
Pompei. 

The inhabitants, poor and ignorant, became thoroughly stultified, 
and it not infrequently happened that old people, incapable of work, 
were forsaken by their families and forced to take refuge in some 
deserted lime-kiln, or perished miserably and alone in some wretched 
hut. In bad weather a flood of water ran down the steep southern 
side of Vesuvius, deluging and destroying the high road and render- 
ing traffic difficult and dangerous. 

In this isolated condition the people grew grossly superstitious, 
believing firmly in witchcraft. All their. actions were accompanied 
by senseless ceremonies. When a farmer purchased a cow or calf, 
the owner on leading it out of the stall cast a handful of earth over 
its back, and hung his mother’s spindle to its horns, to keep off the 
evil eye. If anyone broke a limb, or suffered pain of any kind, he 
sent for a witch, who murmured a charm while making the sign of 
the cross. In the case of slight ailments, a walk to Torre Annunziata 
and a drink of sea-water were considered a sovereign remedy. Ifa 
peasant desired to be revenged on an enemy, he applied to a 
professional wizard living in the mountains, who, for a small sum, 
undertook to rid his customer of the enemy. 

Even now some of the inhabitants of Valle di Pompei believe 
that a man born on Christmas Eve will become a wizard or be 
changed into a wolf. : 

Not so very long ago highway robbers lay in wait for passing 
travellers among the ruins of the amphitheatre or the hollows of the 
pumice-stone hills. In this way the then director of the Bank of 
Naples was once captured, and only released on payment of a high 
ransom ; and here too a carter and a bailiff were robbed and murdered. 
Travellers dreaded the Valle, and traversed this part of the high- 
way to Salerno in fear of their lives; and in the ‘Annals of the 
Realm of Naples,’ a note was appended in 1872 to the name of Valle 
di Pompei which ran as follows: ‘a solitary, gloomy and dangerous 
locality.’ 

It was in October of that year that a native of Lecce, Don Bartolo 
Longo, practising as a barrister in Naples and married to the 
Countess de Fusco, went to Valle di Pompei on some business 
connected with his wife’s estate. 

He was met by two of her principal tenants armed with guns, 
who told him that a certain famous brigand, believed to be dead, 
was, on the contrary, hiding in the mountains, and often visited 
Valle di Pompei. 

During the course of the day Don Bartolo paid a visit to the 
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parish priest, visited the rotten and small parish church, and learned 
that the greater part of the parishioners, numbering 1,200, never 
went to church and lived in a state of pitiable ignorance. Don 
Bartolo was struck with pity for the poor wretches, who could not 
even send their children to school. He frequently visited the place, 
and relates how one day, while walking in melancholy mood in a 
desolate spot, he was inspired by the conviction that there was no 
better way to save a sinner than by propagating the worship of Our 
Lady of the Rosary. He vowed to institute that worship in that 
desolate spot before he died. No sooner had the vow passed his lips 
than he felt a heavenly calm descend upon his spirit, and, as he heard 
the Angelus ringing, he knelt down and prayed, rising with the firm 
determination to fulfil his vow. 

He began by visiting the scattered houses in the district, giving 
presents of rosaries and medals to the inhabitants—gifts that were 
eagerly accepted, as the bright metal seemed to the people to have 
at least some monetary value. Most of the people had no idea 
of prayer, were incapable of repeating the Ave Maria, and seemed 
inaccessible. 

But Don Bartolo soon discovered that they cherished a fond 
reverence for their dead, and complained bitterly that when anyone 
died, his corpse was carried off to a distant cemetery without a soul 
to follow it. 

Taking advantage of this pious sentiment in the people, Don 
Bartolo by 1874 had succeeded in forming a Confraternity of the 
Rosary, the members of which undertook the duty of following 
funerals and reciting the prayers. 

Learning further from the parish priest that the people were very 
fond of fairs and festivals, games, wrestling-matches and such like, 
Don Bartolo resolved to institute a festival on the feast of the Madonna 
of the Rosary in October, and to form a great lottery, the prizes 
of which, rings and earrings, should tempt the women of the neigh- 
bourhood to attend. He went to Naples and begged from his friends 
and acquaintance all kinds of medals, pictures of saints, rosaries, and 
statuettes, and, at the proper time, took them to Valle di Pompei, 
together with a hundred crucifixes such as hang at the heads of the 
beds in cottages. 

He arranged a lottery at tickets of two soldi (less than a penny) each, 
the first five prizes to consist of objects in pure but thin Neapolitan 
gold. The other 800 prizes were formed of the medals, crosses, &c., 
which he had collected. He ordered a band of music from the town 
of Pagano, arranged that High Mass should be performed in the old 
church, and begged his own father-confessor to preach on the Rosary ; 
there being no picture of the Virgin at Valle, he took there a small 
lithograph surrounded by the fifteen mysteries, which usually hung 
at the head of his own bed. 
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But on the day appointed a violent thunderstorm frustrated al} 
his plans. The neighbouring populations and the aristocratic friends 
he had invited were equally prevented from attending. His father- 
confessor, preaching to the few peasants who entered the church, used 
such good Italian that they, accustomed only to the dialect, failed to 
understand him, 

Undismayed by this hindrance, Don Bartolo set to work to arrange 
another fair and lottery for the following year, to announce which he 
sent a peasant woman, notorious for her stentorian voice, to all the 
country-side, while he himself traversed the neighbourhood collecting 
subscriptions either in money, corn, or cotton. The people responded 
to his efforts, interested themselves in his plans, and many women, 
unable to give anything else, parted with their gold necklaces or 
pearl earrings. 

This time the festival took place with great success. 

Don Bartolo now interested the higher clergy in his work, and a 
mission to Valle di Pompei was arranged, 

In October 1875 great progress had been made. Already some 
pious person had presented the old church with a new altar, upon 
which was placed a statuette of the Virgin. That year’s feast was 
more brilliant than before. So many persons crowded to the church 
that Mass had to be performed at a temporary altar erected out of 
doors, and the Bishop of Nola administered the sacrament with great 
pomp. He urged Don Bartolo not to remain content with erecting 
an altar to the Madonna of the Rosary, but to build a church worthy 
to be her shrine, and advised his listener to commence a collection 
for the purpose of one sou a month, which no good Catholic, be he 
poor as he might, would refuse. He himself promised a donation ‘of 
five hundred francs. Don Bartolo was astounded at this proposal, 
thinking it impossible with such insignificant means to arrive at the 
end proposed. Not long after, while conversing with his hosts at the 
Countess’s country house just opposite the old parish church, and 
pointing to a field next to it, the Bishop said, ‘That shall be the site 
of your shrine!’ 

The subscriptions were now set on foot, and succeeded beyond 
expectation. Rich and poor, old and young, were solicited for one 
sou a month for the purpose of building a church. The clerical 
mission also did its work; the people were taught to pray. But, 
according to the rules of ecclesiastical liturgy, the picture before which 
they prayed must be an oil-painting. Don Bartolo went to Naples 
with the intention of purchasing one at an antiquarian’s shop, and 
was eagerly wishing to meet a certain Neapolitan friend who would 
help him to bargain, when the very man appeared before him. 
Together they ransacked the shops, but the price demanded was 
always too high. Time pressed, for the picture was wanted at Valle 
di Pompei for special prayers the very next day. At last Don 
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Bartolo’s friend remembered that he knew a nun who possessed an 
old painting of the Madonna of the Rosary, and the friends sought her 
out at Porta Medina. She still had the picture, but the paint was 
pealing off, and the figures were so coarse and vulgar that Don Bartolo 
cried out in disappointment. ‘Don’t hesitate,’ said the nun, ‘ take 
the picture; it is good enough for the people to worship.’ The 
picture was large, and now the trouble was how to convey it to Valle 
di Pompei in time. Don Bartolo remembered that a carrier from the 
place was in Naples and about to return. To him he confided the 
picture, himself starting later for Valle by train. When the picture 
at last reached that place, what was his dismay in finding that it had 
been brought on the top of a dung-cart! And when he presented 
it to the three missionaries and other clericals assembled, there 
was a general smile at the poor old thing, and it was cast into 
a corner behind the altar. Next day it was given to a painter 
who was sketching in Pompei, and restored to something like 
decency. 

Shortly the mission ended, and at the close of the year Don 
Bartolo received from the General of the Dominican order a diploma 
as founder of the Confraternity of the Rosary in Valle di Pompei, the 
diploma being confirmed by the Bishop of Nola. 

And now, the old picture having been placed on the altar, the 
rumour spread of a miracle having been performed by its means on a 
young girl in Naples, who, afflicted with epilepsy, had repaired to 
the Shrine of the Madonna of Lourdes in a church at Naples in vain, 
but had miraculously recovered her health on the very day of the 
placing of the picture of the Madonna of Pompei, to whom the sick 
girl’s mother had made a vow. 

The news spread like wild-fire; the shrine began to attract uni- 
versal attention; pilgrims crowded to it, especially on the solemn 
festivals in May and October ; princes, cardinals, priests, and even royal 
personages joined the Confraternity. Offerings arrived from all parts 
of the world ; artisans and artists vied with each other in proposing 
to work gratis in decorating the future church, and shrines were 
erected to the Madonna of Pompei in other churches. 

On the 8th of May 1876 the first stone of the new church was 
laid with great pomp. It isthe day dedicated by the Catholic Church 
to the archangel Michael, who was chosen protector of the new shrine ; 
all the more because tradition attaches to Mount St. Angelo, which 
towers above Valle di Pompei, the apparition of the saint in the 
seventh century to the Bishop of Castellamare, St. Catellus, enjoining 
him to build a chapel on the summit, while at the same mount a 
pure spring of water issued at the spot indicated, which still quenched 
the thirst of pilgrims thither until the year 1860, when the brigands 
took possession of the chapel as a hiding-place, and it was destroyed 
by the soldiers to get rid of the brigands. The marble statue of the 
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archangel placed by St. Catellus in the chapel still exists, and is 
worshipped in the cathedral of Castellamare. 

The day of the laying of the first stone of the new church at Valle 
di Pompei was superb. A tent was erected on the ground containing 
an altar with the picture of the Virgin. The Bishop of Nola, at- 
tended by a long train of priests, performed Mass. The crowd of 
peasants was immense, and more than three hundred distinguished 
personages attended the ceremony. 

On the anniversary of this day ten years later, a delegate from 
the Pope, Cardinal La Valletta, was able solemnly to consecrate the 
high altar of the Madonna of the Rosary in the new church. Leo 
the Thirteenth himself blessed the marvellous diadem of diamonds, 
sapphires and other precious stones that, in the Italian fashion, was 
placed on the surface of the picture in the spot it would have occu- 
pied had it adorned a statue. ‘The Virgin has, besides, a necklace of 
brilliants forming the word Rosario. A shining star is on her brow; 
two rich solitaires form her ear-rings, and the rosary which she gives 
to St. Catherine, and that which the infant Jesus presents to St. 
Dominic, are also formed of diamonds. The Virgin’s shoes are of gold 
and diamonds, her mantle is starred with them, and beneath the 
picture precious stones form the words Ave Maria. 

Before being placed on the rich high altar, the picture had been 
again restored by the celebrated Neapolitan painter Maldarelli, who 
ascribed the lovely expression of the Madonna’s face to an especial 
grace conferred on his art by her. ; 

The shrine of the Madonna of Pompei has become the possessor 
of innumerable ecclesiastical privileges, and the Pope has taken it 
under his immediate jurisdiction; the church is adorned by marbles 
from Bagnéres and Carrara, by large modern sacred pictures in its 
six side-chapels, and by Venetian mosaics. The fagade is still wanting, 
but the marble for that is being prepared, and this year the inaugura- 
tion of this final work will take place. 

And now we will briefly relate, as an instance of faith in the 
nineteenth century, the story of one of the most striking miracles 
attributed to the Madonna of Pompei, attested to by the then 
Bishop of Lacedonia, the town in which it occurred, by the Bishop of 
Nola, and by numerous witnesses, who legally signed their depositions 
at the instance of Don Bartolo, ‘so that,’ as the latter says in his 
account of the affair, ‘unbelievers may have no reason to deny the 
miracle.’ 

Maria Antonietta Balestrieri is the daughter of a respectable post- 
master in the town of Lacedonia, in the province of Avellino. She 
lost her mother when she was only three years old. Her father mar- 
ried again, and in the year 1887 the stepmother and daughter both 
joined the Confraternity of the Madonna of Pompei. In 1888 Maria 
Antonietta was a beautiful healthy girl of nineteen years of age, but 
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on the 6th of April of that year she was attacked by a terrible malady, 
which crippled all her limbs, distorted her spine, and at last reduced 
her to a state of the greatest misery. From the contraction of the 
muscles her hands were tightly closed, and the finger-nails penetrated 
the palms, causing deep wounds. The patient could scarcely endure 
nourishment ; her left cheek was paralysed, and her mouth drawn to 
one side. She was reduced to a skeleton, and her eyes could bear no 
light, so that she preferred to remain in total darkness. By-and-by 
the physicians gave up all hope of saving her life. In these straits 
Antonietta’s whole family resorted to prayer, and, with the father at 
their head, recited the novene of the Madonna of the Rosary, and re- 
peated the fifteen mysteries. Onthe 10th of July of that year (1888) 
Madame Balestrieri wrote to Don Bartolo at Valle di Pompei, begging 
that the orphans of his asylum should hold a nine days’ supplication 
for her stepdaughter. On the 21st of July Antonietta’s condition 
was such that Extreme-unction was administered. But she still 
lingered. One night, the 29th of July, she begged to be left quite 
alone, recited the prayer to the Madonna, and had arrived at the 
words ‘ Have pity ; show thyself to me! ’ when a bright light struck 
her eyes, which, to her amazement, felt no pain from it. In the 
midst of the light appeared the figure of the Madonna of Pompei 
clad in a snow-white robe, a blue mantle, and holding a wreath of 
roses. In a soft voice the Virgin spoke, ‘Antonietta, wilt thou 
come to Pompei?’ ‘Ah! Holy Mother,’ answered the patient, ‘ how 
can I? I am lame and a cripple.’ ‘Rise, continued the Virgin, 
‘thou art healed.’ ‘Ah!’ sighed the girl, ‘I cannot even move!’ 
Then the Madonna laid her hands on the breast and side of the 
girl, and lifted her into a sitting posture, again saying ‘Thou art 
healed.’ 

‘O Holy Mother!’ exclaimed Antonietta, ‘I would rather die 
than live a cripple.’ ‘No,’ said the Madonna, ‘thou shalt not die, 
but live and proclaim my power in all Lacedonia. To-morrow thou 
must rise, partake of the sacrament, and after that thou must pilgrim 
to the shrine at Pompei. Take off thy shoes at its threshold, and 
move on thy knees to the altar. Whatever grace thou desireth, turn 
to me; I am thy mother.’ With that the vision disappeared, and 
Antonietta remained sitting on her bed in the same position. She 
then began to try her limbs. They couldmove! She stretched her 
arms, opened her hands, rose from her bed, and walked. Beside her- 
self with joy, she was about to run to her parents, but, fearing that 
they would take her for a ghost, she laid down again, waiting im- 
patiently for day. But long before dawn her father came to see how 
she was. She told him what had happened, and that she would start 
for Pompei that very day. He believed she was delirious, but she 
rose from the bed and proved that she was cured. The news soon 
spread in the town, and friends and relations crowded to the house. 
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In the early morning Antonietta went to the church, the bells were 
rung, and the whole population crowded to see the restored girl take 
the sacrament. The Rector of the Oratory addressed a moving 
sermon to the people. When the family physician arrived at the 
house, he found his patient well, the wounds on her hands had 
healed, she could eat and drink ; on the 10th of September Antonietta 
began her pilgrimage, starting with her whole family, to the number 
of thirty persons, in carriages to Pompei. The journey lasted three 
days, and at every halt the miracle was proclaimed. When the 
pilgrims reached the shrine, they bared their feet, reaching the foot 
of the altar on their knees. Antonietta had fasted on bread and 
water during the journey, and now received the holy sacrament, thus 
fulfilling the behest of the Madonna. When the party were about 
to leave the shrine for home, she declared her decision. She would 
dedicate her life to the Madonna of Pompei, and, in spite of the grief 
of her parents at parting with her, she entered the Orphan Asvlum, 
where, to this day, she devotes herself to the education of the orphan 
girls. 

It will be understood that the news of this miracle, with number- 
less others which accompanied and followed it in various parts, 
industriously proclaimed and published, greatly inflamed the imagi- 
nations of the South Italians. During the next three years gifts 
and subscriptions pouredin, pilgrimages to the shrine increased in 
frequency, and the number of persons, till every May and October 
sees many thousands of worshippers at the shrine. 

And from the very first the practical result of all this religious 
exaltation and zeal, kindled by the enthusiasm of one man, began to 
show itself. Don Bartolo established a printing-office, a Female Orphan 
Asylum, and workmen’s houses ; sent forth to all parts of the worlda 
monthly pamphlet entitled ‘The Rosary and New Pompei,’ which 
related the story of the shrine, and gave detailed accounts of the 
miracles, favours, &c., accorded by the Madonna, which, when the 
miracles were cures of diseases, were accompanied by attestations 
signed by the physicians who had attended the patient; an office 
was opened where subscriptions were received and photographs of the 
miraculous picture, rosaries, and medals dispensed. This nucleus of 
a new city grew: roads were laid out bordered with trees; a stately 
avenue of plane-trees, called the Via Sacra, led to the little station ; 
playgrounds and a day school were added to the orphan asylum; a 
large square with a fountain was laid out ; an hotel rose opposite the 
house of the De Fuscos ; a meteorological observatory was built on 
the roof of the orphanage, from which a splendid view of the volcano 
and the Sorrento coast is obtained, and, backwards, of the majestic 
mountains that on all sides border the valley. A pharmacy, a post 
and telegraph office were likewise built by Don Bartolo; a large shop 
for the now increasing sale of pictures, crosses, rosaries and medals 
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was opened on the ground floor of the De Fusco mansion, and the 
highroad in front of the rising church was paved. 

The organ of the handsome church, the cupola of which is now a 
conspicuous object in the valley, deserves special mention. It was 
built in the celebrated atelier of Signor Inzola at Crema, according to 
the models exposed at the Musical Congress at Paris in 1860. A full 
orchestra, and all the different human voices, soprano, alto, tenor con- 
tralto and bass, and the voci bianchi—that is, a faint echo as if from 
a heavenly choir—are represented, and a special gradation called unda 
maris, or sea-wave. The organ numbers sixty-one full registers, has 
three key-boards and thirty pedals ; the pipes number 2,200 ; the pedals 
for forte and mezzo-forte are worked by an electric-pneumatic system, 
and also the wind is supplied by a dynamo-electric machine—the first 
application of this kind in Italy. 

This organ was inaugurated in May 1890, when it was played by 
several of the most famous organists in Italy. The permanent 
master is a blind man, and it is he who teaches the orphan girls to 
sing. 

From the dynamos of the typographical establishment the chief 
buildings of the little town, its streets and shops are lighted by 
electricity. The printing-office is supplied by a number of presses 
on the newest models, which are constantly busy. In the year 1886 
400,000 printed prayers were sent out to all quarters of the world. 
Numbers of publications are forwarded gratis ; yet still the sale of the 
others makes profits which help to defray the expenses of the 
orphanage and schools. Of the two monthly publications 90,000 
copies are sent out each month. The side of a large room is taken 
up by shelves filled with the addresses on labels of people in all parts 
of the world. About sixty little girls of the Orphanage help the work 
by gumming the covers, folding up the magazines in them, and 
labelling them for the post. 

The little post-office has enough to do. Thousands of letters and 
telegrams arrive every day for Don Bartolo, the telegrams being 
chiefly a request that the orphans shall recite prayers for sick persons. 
The little railway station on special festivals has to prepare for the 
alighting of some 100,000 pilgrims; while, exclusive of this, the 
yearly average of visitors by train is 40,000. 

And the money for all this, for the different works, for the keeping 
up of the orphanages, for the employés, who number two hundred, 
and the food of the children, who are now nearly 200 also, and will 
soon be a thousand, does not come from any funded income. On a 
Saturday night, when wages, &c., are paid up, Don Bartolo’s cash- 
box is often empty, but before the next Saturday arrives it is again 
full. 

Let me now briefly describe the crowning work of Don Bartolo, 
who, whatever Protestants may think of the superstition from which 
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he chiefly derives his resources, is one of the most sincere philan- 
thropists of modern times—an Italian ‘ General Booth.’ Last May he 
opened a provisional ‘ Home for the Sons of Prisoners,’ in expectation 
of a magnificent asylum, for which he has all the plans ready, which 
is to hold 590 of these abandoned children. Don Bartolo’s idea is to 
save the most neglected class of innocent children—the children of 
convicted criminals, who do not come within the scope of government 
or private orphan asylums, and who are branded at their birth with 
the crimes of their parents. In his appeal for this interesting work, 
delivered at Valle di Pompei on the 31st of May, 1891, Don Bartolo 
rightly called his institution ‘an entirely new Christian work,’ of 
which there was no example in any Catholic nation. He pointed out 
that England has been foremost in establishing societies for the re- 
claiming of prisoners, and for reformatories for criminal children, but 
that the class of innocent children who were the inheritors of the 
crimes of their parents had never yet been cared for. 

The number of boys in the provisional home is now nearly half a 
hundred. They look healthy and happy, and the general type of 
their features is not of a degraded kind. Like the orphan girls, they 
are lodged in bright, airy, sunny rooms, arranged after the latest, 
hygienic principles. The spacious vaulted, white-washed dormi- 
tories of the boys, with their deep borders of Pompeian red, and the 
plump beds covered with red quilts, look specially comfortable and 
cheery. 

The boys are taught all kinds of crafts, and each plays a musical 
instrument. A large number are employed in the printing-offices, 
and I saw a small lad, a little ‘ compositor’ of ten years, setting up 
the type of one of the pretty little tracts which are entitled ‘ Little 
Reading-books (piccole lettwre) edited by the sons of prisoners.’ One 
of these small books, lately published, and written by Don Bartolo, 
relates the story of the ‘ Wreck of the Utopia,’ giving a thrillingde- 
scription of the incidents of that disaster, and telling how an Italian 
and his little boy, emigrants, and both members of the Rosary of 
Valle di Pompei, though they were natives of a place in the province 
of Avellino, were saved from death by miracle. The father, when 
nearly engulphed by the furious waves, was caught up by an English 
launch belonging to the Anson. The author pays a well-deserved 
compliment to our English tars; he says the crew of the Utopia 
performed prodigies of valour and self-sacrifice in saving the poor 
emigrants. The son of the emigrant thus saved, a boy of ten, was, 
according to his own tale, looking over the side of the sinking 
Utopia when suddenly he saw a boat below him, and, calling two 
fellow-boys of his own province, descended into it. They found there 
only a single old sailor, who rowed them quickly to land through the 
furious waves. What boat it was, who was the sailor, was never 
known ; and among the emigrants who were saved the story ran that 
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the old man had been St. Joseph, who possesses a chapel in the shrine 
at Valle di Pompei, and took compassion on the little worshipper of 
the Madonna of the Rosary. The father, who had given up his son 
for lost, met him at the hospital in Gibraltar, and at once dedicated 
him to the Madonna of Pompei, in whose service the lad remains to 
this day. The boys also print their own monthly magazine, the ‘ Valle 
di Pompei,’ in the last number of which are some zincotype portraits 
of the first boys received, and an essay by Don Bartolo on the moral 
and social aspects of his institution, which he believes not only to be 
eminently religious in its scope, but highly important in the services 
it renders to the State and to science. He declares that when Italy 
shall possess ten such establishments, each holding only 300 boys, 
penal statistics in Italy will be able to show a yearly diminution of 
150,000 crimes. This is calculated on the number of crimes found 
to be committed on an average by as many boys who have not been 
saved from their criminal environments. 

The effect of his home for prisoners’ sons on their parents in prison 
is already shown by the number of affecting letters received by Don 
Bartolo. He has already received no fewer than 335 letters from 
forty-two different prisons, forming a chorus of thanks and blessings, 
and the number is great when it is considered that, in order to write 
one of these letters, the prisoner must sacrifice the letter he might 
have written to his own parerts or wife. 

The boys are admitted to the ‘ Home’ at a very early age, and do 
not leave it unless they wish to do so. All nations are accepted. 
None are taken whose parents or parent are condemned to prison for 
less than twelve years, it being wisely considered that all would be 
wasted if the boys were fetched away by a released father or mother 
before being well confirmed in the new way of life. But space forbids 
full allusion to the wide-spreading and ever-increasing influences of 
Don Bartolo’s eminently philanthropic work. The fact remains that 
the little germ town of Valle di Pompei is interesting to all who wish 
to study the results of faith and modern Christianity in one of its 
many forms. 

Valle di Pompei, which has now become important enough to be 
placed under the care of a vice-syndic, owes its existence to the 
religious sentiments, the energetic will, the highly industrial talent, 
and the benevolent heart of a single individual, who has engaged the 
sympathies and help of the whole Roman Catholic world, and who, 
while his shrine of the Madonna of the Rosary has been called by a 
French priest the ‘ Lourdes’ of Italy, can, in the educational and 
industrial portion of his work, show results which appeal to the 
sympathy of all. 

As I write these closing words the pictures arise before me of 
healthy cheerful children hard at work or at play, or singing sweetly 
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to the accompaniment of a splendid organ at vespers ; of a black- 
robed pilgrim kneeling and clinging to the altar the whole night in 
the darkened church, praying for the recovery of her sick husband : 
she kneels and clings, her hands clasped on the white altar-cloth, her 
eyes raised to the picture of the Madonna above her, shining in all 
the splendour of its gems and of its fifteen never-extinguished lamps. 


Lity WOLFFSOBN. 





MARRIAGE OF INNOCENT DIVORCEES 


‘NEWMAN gave to Keble’s ‘ Assize Sermon on National Apostasy’ in 
1833 the glory of founding what he called ‘the Oxford Movement,’ 
for which the most distinctive name now is ‘Sacerdotalism.’ And 
its first demand was for the revival of the ‘ Discipline of the Church, 
meaning exactly the opposite of ‘Clergy Discipline,’ a now familiar 
term. I am only concerned here with one phase of it, with which 
Keble’s name is still ostentatiously associated and his writings appealed 
to as gospel both on matters of history and of doctrine—I mean that 
which is indicated by the title of this article. Being obliged to act 
one way or the other by the Archbishop of York’s encyclical to his 
<lergy last September, and specially to my ‘ surrogates’ or deputies 
for marriage licences, I studied the subject more than I, and probably 
most laymen, had before; and particularly the report, not really ‘ of’ 
but to the committee of that Convocation, which had entrusted the 
making of it to a notoriously red-hot partisan; and then, by a quite 
unique preface, reserved power for every member hereafter to disclaim 
responsibility for more than ‘ accepting its general principles,’ whatever 
each member may understand thereby. Then opportunely there 
came out a larger History of Marriage and Divorce, by Dr. Luckock, 
Dean of Lichfield, and formerly head of the Ely Theological College. 
The object of them all is the same: to encourage the clergy to assert 
their supremacy in matters of this kind, and their agreement with 
the Council of Trent, except that they do not yet openly claim to 
mitigate prohibition by dispensation. You will see presently why I 
say ‘openly.’ Not a few of them have already reached the point of 
repelling from the Communion, or excommunicating—only without 
any civil consequences, except as much social ostracism as their 
female slaves dare to apply—both parties to any marriage of whom 
either is an innocent divorcee, and not a widower or widow ; besides 
refusing to perform any such marriage, though that is express 
defiance of the Divorce Act, 1857, which was carried by a great 
majority of bishops in every important division. That Act does 
allow them to refuse to marry guilty divorcees, and therefore I think 
the licensing authority of any diocese may well refuse to license 
them, though nobody can lawfully refuse their banns. My ex-surro- 
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gate, the reporter, published his own declaration that he would 
neither obey the law of England nor his own ‘official principal” 
according to his appointment, and that he ‘ would not be sorry to be 
relieved of his office’ if he was not to have his own way. Since then 
I have had and heard various complaints of such excommunications, 
clerical and social. In one case the parties had actually married 
under the advice of their own parson, who has since been converted 
and excommunicated them. That case, of which the necessary 
papers were sent to me, evolved another specimen of spiritual supre- 
macy and ingenuity too good to be concealed from those who may 
need similar relief. A convocational dignitary, of much more conse- 
quence than the ‘convener and reporter,’ was consulted, and gave 
this oracular response, and authorised it to be shown to any clergy- 
man—that, as the couple who were so treated ‘ would have obtained 
a dispensation in the Roman Church, though at a heavy cost, and 
the English Church has no such system,’ the preliminary advice of 
their parson might be regarded as a ‘ dispensation, under which he 
may reasonably shelter himself, though that advice was wrong’ 
in the opinion of the said official, and of the adviser himself now. I 
have not heard whether he has sought that shelter, or thinks his 
original sin too deadly for it, or that the married couple require 
shelter more than he does, and at least penance, under the revival of 
discipline, and I can only leave this precious story there. 

I have not heard of any bishops actually advising their clergy to 
defy the law in that way; but I have no doubt it is understood in 
some dioceses that they may rely on the bishop to veto any prosecu- 
tion for it in the Ecclesiastical Court. Probably a civil action would 
lie for such a refusal of a legal right—or rite—as bishops were not 
authorised to strangle that when they got the other power into the 
Clergy Discipline Act of 1840, through the false statement that they 
had it already, by the one who was weakly allowed to spoil a much 
better Bill by mere audacity and violence, which had been passed the 
year before with the approval of the highest authorities both spiritua) 
and temporal. I need not say who it was. But without any direct 
advice or understanding that a prosecution would be vetoed, the 
same result is obviously brought about by whoever in that diocese is 
their ‘principal’ directing the surrogates to refuse licences to any 
divorcee. That is of course felt, and intended, to cast a slur on al) 
such marriages, which women will seldom face, to say nothing of 
their probable further excommunication. Another bishop of the 
same province has been performing this very Janicular feat, not to 
borrow Bunyan’s more vernacular epithet. He has publicly desired 
his surrogates to refuse licences for any kind of divorcee to marry 
while the former partner is alive, on this delightfully logical and 
thoroughly English pretext, that ‘it is very hard for any one not 
fully acquainted with the evidence to judge; nor are we wise in con~ 
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stituting ourselves judges; . . . so it would seem best not to grant 
the favour of a licence to any divorced person ;’ that is, to constitute 
ourselves executioners at once, and to overrule the Divorce Court 
and jury if the applicant for the licence was acquitted, and to assume 
that they were wrong in not convicting by divination if there was 
no charge of guilt and no intervention by the Queen’s Proctor for 
alleged collusion. Then the oracular prelate turns his other face, and 
‘directs the attention of the clergy to the declaration ’ of the largest 
and latest Lambeth Council, of one hundred and forty-five bishops 
of all the Churches in the world in communion with ours, ‘ that, 
recognising the fact that there has always been a difference of opinion 
in the Church on the question whether our Lord meant to forbid 
marriage to the innocent party in a divorce for adultery, the clergy 
should not be instructed to refuse the Sacraments or privileges of 
the Church to those who under civil sanction are thus married’ (7.e. 
by virtue of the Act of 1857). The reporter and the Dean naturally 
call that resolution ‘ disappointing’ and untrue historically ; which 
we shall see it only is in conceding far too much to them. And if a 
licence does ‘ bestow the blessing of the Church,’ as the Archbishop 
wrote—obviously without reading one—they are clearly a privilege 
of the Church, and so within the Lambeth Declaration. If they are 
not, and if the episcopal Janus really meant his clergy to attend to 
it, they are to give innocent divorcees all the privileges of the 
Church, but to refuse a mere form, which any lay registrar can give as 
well, only it is not binding ; and all for nothing but to stir up odium 
against persons as innocent as a bishop unconvicted, and to ‘ make 
the heart of the righteous sad whom God hath not made sad,’ because 
these priests think He ought. The few other bishops who have 
taken the same line generally have been prudent enough not to 
invent any reasons that I have seen, but are probably all prepared to 
say ditto to the Northern Primate if necessary. 

It is so much the fashion to accept bold assertions about things 
we know very little of from persons in any great position, but very 
often the merest amateurs and partisans, that I had better state here, 
what everybody knows who ever read a law-book or looks into Philli- 
more’s Ecclesiastical Law (1958-9), that one of the greatest Lord 
Chancellors and Chief Justices, Lord Hardwicke, and other great 
judges have declared ‘ there are some tliings of an ecclesiastical nature 
which no canon can touch,’ and marriage was one of them ; and that 
even such canons as were intra vires of the Convocations (which 
a great many of the 141 were not) are invalid against the laity ; 
if contrary to the laws of the realm they are declared invalid by the 
great Act 25 Hen. VIII., ‘for the submission of the clergy,’ to which 
they voted their assent. Either the dissolution or the invalidity of 
every marriage in the prohibited degrees, or for being ‘ clandestine,’ 
has always depended solely on statutes. 
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Further, let us see what is the canon that all these asserters of 
the submission of the laity rely on and declare with dogmatic con- 
fidence that it makes-any civil legislation for divorce invalid and 
impossible and not to be obeyed. They all justify refusing either to 
license or to marry any kind of divorcee (not being a widow or widower) 
and excommunicating them if they get married, by the 107th canon, 
which did not exist for seventy years after our marriage legislation 
began, and is: ‘ In all sentences pronounced only for divorce and sepa- 
ration a mensé et toro’ (which was no complete or irrevocable divorce) 
‘there shall be a caution and restraint that the parties shall live 
chastely ; neither shall they marry any other person during each 
other’s life.’ It is hard to give credit even to amateur lawyers for 
believing that to have been a kind of prophetic prohibition of the 
clergy and laity in Parliament passing ‘a real Divorce Act in any 
future century. Even that Avalonian Chancellor who delights in dis- 
charging popguns in the Guardian at the two greatest Primates of 
the last two centuries, as well as me, seems to know better than to 
put his name to an opinion that a plea of canons against statutes or 
‘the Queen’s ecclesiastical (common) law,’ would be listened to for 
five minutes in any court in the kingdom. 

And now we must slide for a little while into Scriptural theology 
alone, and then examine the rakings of the patristic dustheap, in 
which interpreters of this kind can always find something that either 
really suits them or can be made to look so by judicious manipulation. 
Luckily no textual controversy is involved here. Nobody pretends 
to doubt that our Lord twice uttered the well-known exception to the 
general indissolubility of marriage, ‘ save for fornication ;’ once in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matthew v. 32), of which the other evangelists 
record very little, and afterwards, in answer to the Pharisees (xix. 9, 
10). So the problem for the prohibitionists is how to conjure the 
exception into something as good as non-existence. But no saying 
is too hard for them. Their party live upon such feats and always 
have done. Giving due precedence to the Archbishop, he said: ‘ It 
has been found possible to extract different meanings and to draw 
different conclusions from certain texts ’—evidently meaning these 
and the parallel ones. But what different meanings or conclusions ? 
except that of course they are different if you can expel the ex- 
ception out of the two speeches, from what they are if you leave 
it in. But that is textual criticism; and nobody openly attempts 
that here. But they do secretly; ‘St. Paul’ (his Grace proceeds, 
quoting 1 Cor. vii. 39)‘ has made known to us very clearly the sense 
in which those words (of St. Matthew) were understood by him and _ 
by the Church in his day: “The woman which hath a husband is 
bound by the law to him as long as he liveth: . . . so that if she be 
married to another man she shall be called an adulteress.”’ That is, 
in plain English, ‘ St. Paul was inspired proleptically to repeal the ex- 
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ception by not repeating it—seven or eight years before St. Matthew 
wrote it twice.’ That would not do for a repeal, even ifthe dates were 
reversed, by a well-known rule oflaw. Much less will it doin the Bible, 
which, everybody knows, does not legislate by continual interruptions 
and qualifications and provisos, but rather by apparent contradictions 
in different places, expecting Christians at least to bear in mind that 
it all has one ultimate author. This cannot be better expressed than 
it was by the man who has been called ‘the modern Butler,’ the late 
James Mozley, in the preface to his famous book on Regeneration, 
of which I need only give one sentence, at p. vi: ‘The answer to 
this claim to ‘‘ take statements as they stand” is obvious. It is very 
easy and proper to take a statement as it stands, if there is no other 
statement to which it is opposed. But if there is, our attitude is 
altered immediately. We cannot help ourselves then, but are obliged 
to gointo and examine two statements instead of taking one asit stands,’ 
and more to the same effect. If these interpreters are right, that 
St. Paul was inspired to overrule his Master, St. Matthew was inspired 
to overrule him back again by recording twice the words which he had 
omitted ; and thereby to offer the strongest temptation to all people, 
‘wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world,’ to 
commit the very sin which, they assure us, our Lord meant to de- 
nounce. How are they going to get over that difficulty, which is infinite 
compared with all their artificial ones? It is curious that the very 
next prohibition (in Matthew v.) is ‘Swear not at all, &. Yet no 
Christian authority ‘takes its stand’ on that, or says, ‘that is 
enough for me ’—unless you reckon the Quakers one. The Church of 
England expressly qualifies it for judicial oaths by Article 39; and 
the exception is recognised by Hebrews vi. 16. 

The summary of the whole of these texts is, that we have four 
accounts of substantially the same deliverance by our Lord in the 
three synoptic Gospels. (You may add a fifth if you like to reject the 
evidently true statement of a very learned bishop, Bethell, the author 
of what used to be the standard High-Church book on baptism, in the 
debate on the Divorce Bill, that the passage from 1 Corinthians vii., 
which some other bishop had quoted, ‘has no more to do with the 
ease of an adulterous wife than with the Millennium.’) Two of these 
accounts are fuller than the others in several respects; for, besides the 
proviso which all this turns upon, Matthew xix. 3 shows that the 
Pharisees began by asking if a man may put away, drodva, his wife 
for every cause ; and the answer was exactly suited to it, being in effect, 
‘No, not for every cause, but for one, wopveia.’ Would any man of 
common-sense and impartiality pretend to interpret them by reducing 
the two full accounts to the capacity of the two incomplete ones ? 

The prohibitionists however havea shift for this too. They assert 
with their usual confidence that zopve/a never meant post-nuptial 
fornication, but only ante-nuptial. So they expect us to believe 
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that, though post-nuptial sin was a capital offence by the Mosaic law, as 
only concealed ante-nuptial was, our Lord intended the much greater 
one to go unpunished even by divorce among Christians ; for whom 
they tell us the exception was not intended though the general rule 
was equally for them and the Jews. People who believe such assertions 
as these must have a wonderful appetite for both dogmatism and 
paradogmatism. As a question of Greek Testament scholarship, I 
should think most people will preferthe judgment of such a great scholar 
and writer of the best Greek Testament notes, and High Churchman 
too, as the late Bishop Wordsworth, to any of these men whose con- 
clusions always precede their arguments. He dismissed their assertion 
about vropve/a almost with contempt, both there and in vol. iii. of 
his collected essays. Their arguments are mere illogical conjectures 
and juggling with quotations;' and there‘are plenty of instances in 
the very Fathers whom they quote of zropveia being used for adultery, 
which of course it is when committed by a married person. 

Another question of Greek Testament scholarship, on which they 
have the same great scholar against them, is raised by their ingenious 
assertion that our Lord only meant to sanction what is now called 
‘judicial separation ’ for a wife’s adultery, and no real dissolution of 
marriage ‘as if she were dead,’ as our Act says. Not only does he 
reject that guess, for which there is no Scriptural sanction, but Liddell 
and Scott’s lexicon gives the meaning of dove, the word used 
throughout those texts in all three gospels, about a dozen times in 
different tenses, as ‘set free, discharge, dismiss, divorce.’ Moreover, 
in vv. 10, 11 of the chapter which is pronounced decisive by the 
Archbishop, and where temporary separation is plainly meant, the 
word used is ywpioOjvar, or some other tense of it, which is 
evidently mis-translated ‘depart from,’ as the late Greek Professor 
Evans remarks in the Speakers Commentary. Not that it signifies 
here what the English ought to be, seeing that the original word for 
a real divorce, and one a toro, which was always terminable, are so 
different. After such a separation she was to remain dyasos, not 
married again, because she was not dmoXeAvppevn. M7 yopitero, 
in Mat. xix. 7, is used as a more comprehensive prohibition ; for if it 
had there been said, ‘ Let him not divorce her,’ it would have implied 
that they might ‘separate’ at discretion, which would have con- 
tradicted the original and repeated rule. 

Now then we may leave the only real authority and examine the 
sham ones, which a good many of the sacerdotalists prefer, under the 
guise of interpreters of the real one; who can of course interpret 
anything to mean anything else, if they are allowed to be supreme, 
and not merely commentators or arguers, or at least witnesses to facts 
within their own knowledge. And then they often are useful, in 
showing how late their doctrines or practices came into existence ; 

1 See Mr. Reynolds’s Brief Examination of the York Report, 4d. (Hall, Cambridge). 
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which is decisive proof that they were not primitive, and therefore 
have no genuine authority and are only heresies. ll these self- 
constituted interpreters and pretended historians declare throughout, 
and these two in the largest type over many pages, that ‘the 
testimony of the whole Catholic Church in the first age’ is unanimous 
on their side. The Dean only terminates that age early in the fourth 
century, so as to take in two favourite councils and the imposture 
called ‘ the Apostolic Canons.’ The Report draws the line about sixty 
years earlier at Origen, ‘ because after him the muddy stream of civil 
policy begins to soil the pure flow of Christian tradition,’ and Origen’s 
testimony is peculiarly valuable, ‘ because it covers the Christian 
metropolis of Egypt and also Syria, where he worked.’ Therefore let 
us deal with him at once. They identically quote this passage from 
Origen’s Commentary on St. Matthew: ‘But now, even some of the 
rulers of the churches have permitted a certain woman to marry 
during the life of her husband, acting contrary to Scripture, in which 
it has been said, A woman is bound so long as her husband liveth ; 
and again, Thus the woman who marries another man in her husband’s 
lifetime shall be called an adulteress. Yet not altogether without 
excuse, forit is likely that this licence was permitted in comparison with 
worse things, though contrary to . . . Scripture;’ with more to the 
same effect, which all looks decisive enough until one asks, But what 
does Origen say she was divorced for? Nothing. That alonelooked — 
suspicious from such a profuse writer. And then I was informed by 
the Rev. H. W. Reynolds, of Bolton, that Origen gave a good deal 
more, and more definite testimony in the same treatise, of which one 
passage notices the fact that there were disputes whether some other 
offences besides adultery justified divorce; which our clerical 
instructors might as well have told us, but did not. And Mr. Reynolds 
has printed no less than six passages from that same treatise, every 
one containing either the critical phrase ‘except for fornication, 
TapexTos Noyou Tropvétas, or else that ‘divorce is not lawful for every 
cause,’ meaning that it is only for one, as our Lord answered the 
Pharisees ; and also several times using qopveda plainly for adultery. 
I gave them all shortly in the Guardian of the 19th of December, 
as being every one omitted by the Dean and the reporter. The 
latter answered that he had abbreviated all his patristic history from 
Bishop Kingdon, and the former has not yet answered at all, though 
his followers keep assuring us that ‘he will take care of himself.’ 
That is the way Convocation reports and learned-looking books 
are generated and circulated to impose false history and doctrine on 
unlearned laity and help the sacerdotalist priests and women to 
tyrannise over them. Dr. Luckock’s notions of quotation in general 
seem unusually elastic. I am no advocate of the priggery of never 
abbreviating fairly, or transposing for convenience, or using honestly 
equivalent words from memory. But in cutting open the other part 
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of his book I caught sight of a note referring to ‘ p. 13 of Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s pamphlet On the Deceased Wife’s Sister, and a passage 
over it with quotation-marks, which I was sure I never wrote; and 
I found that he twice had substituted ‘absolutely good,’ as to those 
marriages before 1835, for ‘as good as I have described ;’ 7.¢. if they 
were not dissolved by decree before either party died, they became 
absolutely good ; and then he proceeded to expose my ignorance of 
law in calling them ‘absolutely good.’ Surely no man who thinks 
himself competent to discuss law at all could help seeing that those 
are quite different things; and he had evidently read my adjacent 
pages too. But why should I fare better than ‘ Saints and Fathers’ 
in such hands ? 

They both begin with Hermas, who early in the second century 
had an imaginary interview with the ‘Angel of Repentance,’ who 
first gave him the rather superfluous information that ‘if a man’s 
wife has committed adultery and he remains ignorant of it and lives 
with her he commits no transgression,’ but secus (as old law-books 
say) if he does know it. Thereupon Hermas went on, ‘ What then, 
sir, is he to do if his wife continue in her vicious practices ? And he 
said the husband should put her away but remain by himself; but if 
he has put her away and married another he also commits adultery.’ 
Unfortunately for the credit of all parties concerned, the saint was 
' still not satisfied, but asked further, ‘What is to be done if she 
repents and wishes to return? Shall she not be taken back? And 
he said unto me, Assuredly . . . In view therefore of her repentance 
the husband ought not to marry another.’ But for the reporter’s 
greater candour, or less perception of absurdity, I should never have 
known what that dotted lacuna in the Dean’s Latin and English 
versions of the passage concealed ; and it is certainly worth knowing 
in estimating the value of this earliest testimony of the sense of the 
Church or its rulers at that time. For we are told by the Dean that 
this whole story was treated as ‘a divine revelation’ by two other 
Fathers, Clemens Alexandrinus and Irenzeus, whose credit as ‘ experts’ 
is not improved thereby. For the angel’s answer was, ‘ But not often.’ 
We are left in the dark for how often ; and therefore I can only ask 
the Dean and his fellows how often they would take the angelic advice 
themselves if they were unfortunate enough to need it. Of Ireneus 
we hear no more in this matter; but Clemens is the next but one of 
the prohibitionist authorities, and a very useless one, seeing that he 
only condemns the remarriage tay xeywpicuévwr, separated, not 
divorced. Such witnesses are fatal to their case. 

Next to Hermas comes Justin, about A.p. 135, who seems to have 
‘ spoken of a man who had divorced his wife and married another as 
a bigamist ; because he knew that by the law of the Church the first 
was still his wife.” But unluckly he neither tells us how she was 
divorced, nor what for. And he only quotes one bit of our Lord’s 
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entire deliverance, ‘ He that marrieth one divorced, droXeAuppéevny, 
committeth adultery.’ But the meaning of that whole sentence 
clearly was, that it is adultery to marry a woman put away except for 
adultery. If any man chooses to marry one divorced for that, it is 
his affair, so far as Scripture or the law of England speak. No clergy- 
man is bound to marry them, nor any ecclesiastical official to license 
them, though lay registrars are, if duly recuired ; and that, I remember, 
was the doing of the bishops, though before the Divorce Act. The 
Report only cites one more authority before Origen, viz. Athenagoras, 
and him not wisely; nor the Dean at all. All that the reporter can 
make of him is that he simply quotes our Lord’s precept from the two 
incomplete records of it: of which fallacy I have said enough already. 
So here is the formidable array of ‘unanimous testimony of the 
whole Catholic Church,’ as they both assure us, during the first two 
centuries and ahalf. Unanimous indeed it is, but all the wrong way, 
except that ‘ Divine revelation’ of nonsense to Hermas, which the 
Dean dared not quote in full, That is a conclusive proof that the 
doctrine was not primitive by a long way, and therefore is heretical. 
But as he thinks he can make it more primitive by going sixty years 
later, and it will not take long, I bad better follow him so far. 

His marginal note against the first is: ‘ Tertullian apparently in- 
consistent ;’ which is enough from such a controversialist. It means 
that Tertullian is claimed by the other side, and wrote something which 
it requires a really good conjurer to turn into its opposite. It would be 
a waste of time to analyse the process. Next comes Cyprian, whom 
the reporter, and I suppose his spiritual father Bishop Kingdon, does 
not cite at all; which again is significant. He only said that ‘a wife 
must not depart from her husband, but if she does she must remain 
single.’ As I shall have to deal with two Councils presently, it is ap- 
propriate to quote now what the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote 
of those of that age, in his ‘ Life of Cyprian’ in the Dictionary of 
Ecclesiastical Biography, that ‘their decrees were often Uncatholic. 
Unchristian, Uncharitable, Unanimous,’ and but for the laity would 
have been worse. Is that what the reporter means by ‘the foul 
stream of civil policy soiling the pure flow’ of clerical waters ? 

The ‘ Apostolic Canons’ were brought into both the marriage 
controversies dealt with in the Dean’s book by Keble, as an undoubted 
code of the early Christian Church, and were so introduced to the 
House of Lords by Bishop Blomfield, who incurred no small ridicule 
by being told afterwards that he had himself broken the very canon 
he quoted against wives’ sisters, &c., four times over by his own 
marriages. Pusey, who had far more learning and literary honesty 
than Keble, acknowledged in the Marriage Law Commission that they 
were a forgery (though he did not use that word) of the fourth cen- 


tury. That is enough to say of them on the ground both of authen- 
ticity and common-sense. 
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The Council of nineteen bishops at an uncertain place in Spain, 
generally called Elvira, in 315, and a favourite with various kinds of 
prohibitionists, did declare that ‘ women who have left their husbands 
and joined themselves to others without any precedent cause may 
not have the Communion, even at the last, except perhaps if mortal 
sickness compel it ;’ and another similar sentence, only adding ‘till 
her husband is dead.’ But first, what has that to do with divorces 
for adultery? Secondly, the quoters of it always suppress the fact. 
that it also ordered the clergy to put away their wives et non generare 
jilios, which they know discredits it altogether as an authority. Even 
.Rome did not adopt it till 1123 at the first Lateran Council. The 
resolution of the Council of Arles, on which the Dean expends many 
pages, would be a good one for his purpose but for the unlucky acci- 
dent that there are two rival versions of it : one Petavius’s, that young 
men are not prohibited from marrying after their wives have been 
divorced, but should be advised to remain single ; and the other that 
they are prohibited as well as advised; not a very rational kind of 
decree certainly ; but I need hardly say it is the one the Dean prefers, 
and defends by that foolish maxim, difficili lectioni prestat ardua, 
as if scribes of all degrees did not oftener make mistakes by accident 
than by design. The adoption of that rule helped to sink the Revised 
Version and its Greek ‘ W and H’ basis, which the greatest textual 
authority of the age calied ‘ splendidwm peccatum.’ I mean of course 
Dr. Scrivener, who approved of that remark of mine. 

And those are all the authorities they profess to have, within 
what either of them calls ‘the first age,’ to overrule the two distinct 
Divine permissions of dissolution of marriage for adultery: which is 
not dissolution if it means that you must keep your wife still. 
There has never been such a law anywhere, either human or divine. 
Ambiguous prohibitors, and any later ones, however positive, are 
plainly of no value to them. Therefore I only add from Bingham, 
uncontradicted as far as I see, that such marriages were never prohi- 
bited even at Rome until the Council of Trent. And as neither that 
nor anything later than the primitive age is any real authority, 
I have nothing more to notice until the first private Divorce Act 
in 1670, which soon begat many more, and finally the general Act of 
1857. That first one is attributed with due regret by all these 
writers to Bishop Cosin, whom their party have always treated as 
their best authority in the numerous ‘ Ritualistic’ suits, and probably 
as having had more influence in revising the Prayer Book in 1661-2 
than anybody else. Therefore he was the least likely of all men to 
support a Bill that overrode it, as they all declare the Divorce Acts 
do, because the well-known sentences in the marriage service are not 
altered into ‘to have and to hold for better for worse [except 
adultery];’ ‘Those whom God hath joined together let no man 
[but the Judge of the Divorce Court] put asunder ;’ and ‘till death 
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[or divorce] us do part.’ Is common sense quite extinct in the high 
places where such nonsense as this grows and is diffused in Convocations 
and solemn addresses ad clerum? Of course they dare not express it 
in plain language, but I defy them to make out that it is not the 
inevitable meaning of what they say. 

The Dean admits that Cosin’s speech, which in those days can 
only have been printed by or for himself, contained such ‘an apparently 
overwhelming mass of authorities, that it (in short) carried the Bill.’ 
But he is ‘confident that it only needs a candid investigation of 
them to reveal most serious misinterpretations ; the only satisfactory 
explanation of his conduct is to be found in a failure of memory and 
judgment consequent on his advanced age,’ which all of them specify 
as eighty-three. » And by way of damaging the fathers of such a 
measure still more, they all, beginning with Keble, according to their 
own defence of themselves, add that Cosin’s seconder was Wilkins, a 
very eminent Bishop of Chester, ‘a reputed Socinian:’ a truly likely 
couple, if either of those stories were true, to have influenced the 
House of Lords to pass such a novelty. I have already had the 
pleasure of showing in the newspapers, which Mr. Gray began writing 
to, that every word of them was false. 

According to a note which they both print, they were started by 
an anonymous annotator or editor of a Life of Evelyn, who was a 
great friend of Wilkins, and gave him the highest character, and his 
consecration was performed and attended by an unusual concourse of 
the highest dignitaries, ecclesiastical and civil, including Cosin him- 
self; who, to complete the story, was not eighty-three, but a little 
over seventy-five, as they could have found in plenty of books if they 
had wanted to find the truth of such a heap of improbabilities, 
instead of rejoicing to copy them. Thus far the Dean has been silent 
on that also, though the reporter made the best excuse he could, by 
throwing it all on Keble, and then inventing an impossible excuse for 
him. Unless Mr. Reynolds had put me on the track, these gross 
slanders would have gone on being copied by one writer from another 
ad infinitum and have been believed by everybody. 

It will be enough to give one specimen of the Dean’s ‘ candid 
examination’ of Cosin’s later authorities; and it shall be the 
most celebrated of them, Chrysostom ; who, arguing against divorces 
for ‘impiety,’ like Origen, said, ‘ After the wife’s fornication the 
husband is no longer a husband; but in the other case, even if 
she be an idolater, the right of the husband is not lost.’ And again, 
‘Marriage is dissolved by adultery, and the husband after he has 
put her away is no longer her husband.’ Thereupon he calmly 
asks, ‘Now, what did St. Chrysostom mean?’ The reporter saw 
so clearly what he meant that he tries summarily to dispose of it 
as ‘rhetorical ;’ as if ‘ rhetorical fathers’ employed their eloquence in 
writing permission when they meant prohibition. After five more 
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pages of indescribable conjuring, and omitting two more passages 
containing ‘except for fornication, as the reporter also does, the 
Dean concludes that the saint must have meant the contrary of what 
he said. Lactantius, Basil, Epiphanius, and Augustine are all simi- 
larly treated: the first by quoting somebody who called him also ‘a 
rhetorician, with little more than an elementary knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrine ;’ the second by quoting a general statement of his as a 
contradiction to his specific one on this point; the third by pro- 
nouncing his dicta only reconcilable by ‘an omission which would 
greatly simplify the argument.’ So would the omission of those two 
awkward sentences in the Gospel. Finally, Augustine, we are told, 
was seriously misrepresented by Cosin as saying that ‘the law- 
fulness of divorce for adultery admits of no doubt;’ which Lord 
Lyndhurst, from his own reading, when nearly eighty-five, reminded 
Bishop Wilberforce of in the debate on the Divorce Bill, who had only 
quoted his other saying, that ‘ he had great doubts about remarriage ; ’ 
but the doubt of a writer of the fifth century is not worth much ; and 
later he doubted about his doubt. As the Bill was in the House of 
Lords for three sessions, owing to accidents, Lyndhurst had time 
enough to review all the authorities, and came to the same conclusion 
as I have about the early ones. The later are admitted to have 
differed a good deal ; which makes them doubly useless. Neither the 
Dean nor the reporter condescends to notice Wordsworth’s concurrence 
with Cosin about the evident meaning of all those ‘ misrepresented 
authorities’ from the earliest times, and many more. 

The summary of the case for prohibiting the marriage of innocent 
divorcees, and enforcing it by as much excommunication as they can, 
is this: ‘We do not deny that our Lord twice declared that a wife’s 
adultery is ground for dissolving her marriage ; but we assert that the 
whole Catholic Church from the beginning has interpreted those de- 
clarations away, so that the general rule that marriage is indissoluble 
comes in.’ The answer is that nothing but a subsequent and equally 
clear Divine revelation could authorise such an ‘interpretation’ or 
reversal of our Lord’s judgment ; and there is not only no proof that 
the Church ever did so in any age worth inquiring into, but abso- 
lute proof that it did not; either formally or informally. 


GRIMTHOR?E. 





NOTICEABLE BOOKS 


1 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY' 


THE most picturesque and romantic, if not the most important, 
European drama of the nineteenth century, is the consolidation of 
Italy from a number of obsolete and servile principalities into a free 
modern kingdom. That which had been the dream of poets, phi- 
losophers, statesmen, and demagogues for some eight centuries, and 
the ideal towards which a long series of combinations and conspiracies 
had aimed, became realised by an astonishing series of striking events 
and men of commanding genius within the space of a single generation. 
It resulted from failures and defeats, not from victories. It was a 
signal triumph of the moral forces over the physical and armed forces. 

A tale so rich in romantic episodes, crowded with anecdotes of 
some of the most interesting personalities in modern times, with a 
history exceedingly complex, not a little of it still remaining in the 
stage of unpublished memoirs and memories, has been constantly 
written in detail and in chapters, but as yet no complete history of 
it exists, at ence exhaustive and authoritative in all its many sides 
and its profusion of characters. We now have a short but accurate 
history of the great transformation in 400 pages, beginning with 
Napoleon’s victories in Lombardy and ending with the establish- 
ment of Rome as the capital of Italy in 1872; a history com- 
bining intimate knowledge and laborious study of the whole 
written and unwritten sources with vivid eloquence and a wise and 
deep devotion to Italy. The Countess Martinengo Cesaresco bears 
a name illustrious in the annals of Lombard heroism. By birth an 
Englishwoman, well known in English literature, she is by marriage 
an Italian, and by family alliances and friendship placed in the very 
centre of the movement. The sympathy of English liberals has for 
fifty years been of constant service to the cause of Italian indepen- 
dence. It has now furnished that cause with an historian. 

The task of a historian who undertakes to weave the history of 


1 The Liberation of Italy, 1815-1870. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo, 
Cesaresco. 8vo. London: Seeley & Co. 1895. 
Vor. XXXVIJ—No 216 337 Z. 
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the peninsula for two-thirds of a century into a single coherent stery 
is most formidable. There were eight, if not ten, distinct national 
units, accustomed by long tradition to act more or less as indepen- 
dent bodies, with no practical conception of what Italian unity meant. 
There were at least four distinct parties, which were often in rivalry 
and even antagonism, to the extent sometimes of opposing and de- 
nouncing one another. There are piles of detached memoirs com- 
posed by those who knew nothing of what passed outside their own 
set, and often but little of what passed inside it. The authoress very 
truly says: ‘The liberation of Italy is a cycle waiting to be turned 
into an epic, ‘it presents the appearance of a series of detache:l 
episodes, but the parts have an intimate connection with the whole, 
which, as time wears on, will constantly emerge into plainer light.’ 
Some of the most important steps in the evolution of Italian inde- 
pendence are still by diplomatic reserve unpublished, and remain 
part of that secret history which is known only in the inner circles. 

For this side of her task, as well as for the side of literary experi- 
ence, the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco had special opportunities. 
The family into which she married belonged to the Lombard patriots 
who were the backbone of the small Sardinian kingdom in its early 
struggles. They were amongst Cavour’s and Victor Emmanuel’s 
trusted friends and fellow-workers, and were the intimate confi- 
dants of the British Ambassador. To Count Giuseppe Martinengo 
Cesaresco, Sir James Hudson on leaving the British legation at Turin 
left his library. In this collection and in another made by her own 
family from 1850-1870, the Countess has gathered the material from 
which her book is constructed. But perhaps more important than 
any document has been to her the friendship of eminent patriots, 
the intimacy with the real ‘ makers of Italy,’ and that inspiration of 
heroism which is in the blood of a family whose life and fortune 
have been for generations pledged to the future of their country. 

A deep interest in a given cause and a hearty enthusiasm for its 
triumph are often somewhat perilous qualifications toa historian. But 
in the case of the Risorgimento of Italy a vivid feeling for the senti- 
ment whieh gave it birth and for the extraordinary characters of its 
leaders, is absolutely essential to a clear understanding of the external 
facts. Mere cynicism and a cold-blooded enumeration of public acts 
would entirely fail to account for the consolidation of Italy, the in- 
cidents of which were unexpected to the point of paradox and in- 
explicable on all ordinary calculations. The Countess Martinengo 
thoroughly seizes this point. She does not exaggerate when she 
says, ‘above and beyond the other causes that contributed to the 
conclusion must always be reckoned the gathering of an emotional 
wave, only comparable to the phenomena displayed by the medieval 
religious revivals.’ That is essentially true. The electric influence 
of Garibaldi over an excitable people has been compared to that of 
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Peter the Hermit and Joan of Arc, and the ‘ emotional wave’ which 
so often overwhelmed statesmen and commanders between 1848 and 
1870 was akin to the great secular and religious uprisings of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The fact that she has lived in the 
midst of this popular ferment and watched it gathering from the 
Alps to Palermo, gives our authoress the title to write its history. 
The book begins, as a history of Italian independence shoul 1 
begin, with the first Napoleon, who, whatever be his selfishness and 
his offences against mankind, clearly saw the inherent unity of the 
nation, foresaw its ultimate success, and indirectly and more or less 
unintentionally contributed to that success. From the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Italy onwards, the peninsula was a wholly 
different place from what it had been ever since the decline of the 
Holy Roman Empire. It had been a kingdom, a factor in the 
politics of Europe; and the idea of Italian nationality passed from 
the poets and dreamers to at least that part of the people which had 
borne arms and seen great events. Next follow three chapters devoted 
to the Carbonari, the conspiracies, insurrections, prisons, and execu- 
tions which make up Italian history from 1815 to 1831. The fourth 
chapter deals with ‘ Young Italy,’ Mazzini, the Bandieras, and Charles 
Albert. The fifth chapter treats of the election of Pio Nono in 
1846, and the preparation for the composite national movement. 
All of these are treated in about ninety pages with clearness, accuracy, 
and eloquence. This portion of the story, which is all some fifty 
years old, is beyond any living memory but that of the aged ; and in 
all its essential features it has been fully and correctly narrated in 
many works in several European languages. The Countess does not 
do more than summarise these with vigour and lucidity ; nor does she 
seem to have added new matter. The practical work of forming the 
Italian kingdom may be said to have begun with the election of Pio 
Nono in 1846, an incident which sent so singular a thrill through the 
peninsula and which baffled so utterly the calculations of astute 
statesmen. From 1846 to 1870 the work was practically accom- 
plished, and the remaining fifteen chapters deal with this period. 
Three vigorous chapters give the tragic story of 1848-49, in 
Lombardy, Venice, Rome, Naples, and Piedmont, down to the 
accession of Victor Emmanuel. The next twenty-one years of his 
reign certainly form one of the most fascinating series of adventures 
in modern history. But it was an adventure guided for eleven years 
by the greatest statesman of this century. Count Cavour has full 
justice done to him in this book. When we consider the very small 
forces at his disposal, the intricacy of the problem, and the variety of 
the obstacles—when we see how many were his successes and how 
very few were his failures—in true statesman-like power Cavour 
stands head and shoulders above either Napoleon or Bismarck. And 
this Piedmontese, who made Italy and annihilated Piedmont, ‘ never 
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spoke Italian with true grace and ease.’ Nevertheless in profound 
love of his country and in organising genius he will for ever rank 
with Richelieu, William of Orange, and Cromwell. 

The true merit of this book is, that with ample recognition of the 
genius of Cavour, the nobility of Manin, and the chivalry of Victor 
Emmanuel, the author does no less justice to the services of Mazzini, 
of Garibaldi, of Nicotera, and Crispi. The regeneration of nations is 
seldom effected by perfect saints or perfect heroes; even real heroes 
are sometimes overcome with infatuation and Quixotic follies. And 
devoted patriots have been known to watch the issue of unscrupulous 
intrigues ‘ with sombre acquiescence.’ Italy has been made by many 
different parties, incompatible policies, and men of contrasted charac- 
ter. It needed the astute genius of Cavour, the pure patriotism of 
D’Azeglio and of Manin, the intense passion of Mazzini, the crusading 
heroism of Garibaldi. All contributed something—the statesmen, 
even the intriguers, the patriots, the soldiers, the conspirators, the 
fanatics, the martyrs. Mazzini and Garibaldi fired the people, but 
Cavour alone was able to effect permanent results. These various 
forces and leaders were continually opposing each other; but,’ by 
some incalculable fortune, the errors of each were neutralised, and 
their good work alone became enduring. The final independence of 
Italy was the marvellous issue of a multitude of forces, more or less 
discordant and incompatible, not one of which singly could have 
accomplished any great result. This was the surpassing greatness of 
Cavour, that he understood all the forces, and in turn made use of 
all, even of those whom he almost despised and who certainly hated 
him. 

The charm of this book is, that though starting from the point of 
view of Cavour’s statesmanship, it is aglow with enthusiastic interest 
in Mazzini and Garibaldi, whilst quite alive to the inspired fanaticism 
of the first and the heroic madness of the second. The Countess Mar- 
tinengo has indeed supplied the general reader with a clear, eloquent, 
and authentic summary of some of the most complicated and fascinating 
chapters in modern history. Although based on the best published 
accounts, it is very largely drawn from private sources that have 
not yet appeared in print. The sources have the highest authority ; 
so that even students of this obscure epoch may find not a few things 
which will strike them as new and at the same time trustworthy. 
The general reader will find a history wise in judgment, graceful and 
eloquent in form, and singularly inspired with a sense of historical 
proportion, 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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EUROPE FROM 1815 TO 1871! 


Stupents of modern history will welcome the first volume of Professor 
Stern’s monumental history of Europe from the Congress of Vienna. 
Professor Alfred Stern, now of the University of Ziirich, has at last 
begun the issue of the imposing work on which he has been engaged 
for more than twenty years. It belongs eminently to the class of what 
they call ‘ diplomatic ’ histories, based on State documents and mainly 
devoted to problems of international relations. Its sources of course 
include all the authoritative published works in the different European 
languages; but Professor Stern has also for many years devoted his 
recess to original research in the archives of European nations. He 
has studied the various collections of the Austrian Empire at Vienna, 
the Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres at Paris, the 
Royal archives at Berlin, the Archivio di Stato at Florence, the 
Federal archives of Berne, and ‘also those of the smaller German 
capitals. His work promises to be not only one of the most exhaustive 
histories of the period, but to reach colossal proportions. It will be 
in three parts: the first, in three volumes, from the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 to the Revolution of July in 1830; the second, down 
to the Revolution of 1848; the third, to the Peace of Frankfort in 
1871. It may well be doubted if the whole can be completed within 
nine, or even ten, volumes. But no smaller scale is possible for a 
history which is not intended for the general reader, but to supply 
the student with abundant and authoritative materials for grasping 
the ramifications of this period of fifty-six years. 

The present volume, which brings the history to the year 1820, 
is a monument of industry and research. No element of the con- 
stitutional, the social, the economic, or the intellectual movement 
has been neglected. Literature, art, the drama, socialism, unionism, 
radicalism, finance, commerce, philosophy, and religion are treated 
with knowledge and insight, no less than the parliamentary, constitu- 
tional, revolutionary, and diplomatic history. Such a book does new 
honour even to German scholarship. Students in many countries 
will look forward to its successful completion. But it should be 
translated into English before that arduous goal is reached by the 
jaborious and ambitious author. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


1 Geschichte Europas-- 815 lis 1871. Von Alfred Stern. LErster Band. Berlin. 
1894. 
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THE LIFE OF MR. J. A. SYMONDS! 


I find a pleasure in expression for its own sake ; but I have not the inevitable 
touch of the true poet, the unconquerable patience of the conscious artist... . 
The right words do not fall into the right places at my bidding. I have written 
few good paragraphs and possibly no single perfect line. 


THE regret expressed with so curious a naivelé in the foregoing 
sentences seems to have haunted Mr. John Addington Symonds 
throughout the whole of his strenuous literary life. Like many 
another touch of self-disclosure in these volumes, it is not absolutely 
above the suspicion of insincerity, or at any rate not wholly free from 
a suggestion of pose; but in the main no doubt the feeling which 
here finds utterance was genuine enough. Mr. Symonds was all his 
days ‘in trouble about his style,’ as some other men are about their 
souls. He examined it as regularly and as severely as a devotee 
examines his conscience. He confessed its sins to himself and refused 
them absolution. In short he was almost to the hour of his death in 
travail with artistic perfection without, in his own opinion, having 
‘the strength to bring forth’; and it may therefore soothe his 
departed spirit, if it can still be touched by mortal things, to know 
that he has at least left behind him a portrait of himself which comes 
as near to perfection as literary skill, analytic subtlety, and the invalu- 
able quality of an utterly fearless egotism can succeed in raising 
it. 

Apart, moreover, from the charm of its style, the book is indebted 
to the, pious care of its compiler, Mr. Horatio F. Brown, for many 
other attractions. It is excellently well arranged; and in so far as 
the correspondence on which the editor has drawn may have needed 
sifting, admirably well selected. The necessary intrusions, here and 
there, of the editorial personality are managed with rare tact and 
reserve. Throughout large portions of both volumes, indeed, Mr. 
Brown has allowed his friend, almost without a word of interruption, 
to speak for himself. Though the book is called a biography, it is 
really an autobiography ; and its editor only plays biographer in the 
very limited measure in which that réle is forced upon him by the 
paramount obligation of every now and then supplying missing links 
in the narrative, or, more rarely, of explaining or justifying some 
passing phase of his hero’s intellectual and spiritual development. 

This, however, very much more rarely; for, partly in the auto- 
biographic memoir which he left behind him, and partly in his care- 


* John Addington Symonds. A biography compiled from his papers and corre- 
spondence. By Horatio F. Brown. 2 vols. London: W. Nimmo. 1895. 
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fully composed correspondence during his later years with his literary 
friends in England, Mr. Symonds bequeathed materials for a history 
of his inner life, as minute as Amiel’s, without his tediousness, and as 
outspoken as Marie Bashkirtseff’s, without that young woman’s 
continual and comically obvious sacrifices of truth to theatrical effect. 
A comparison of the book with Rousseau’s Confessions might be mis- 
understood. Mr. Symonds had none of Rousseau’s sins to confess, 
and certainly none of his morbid propensity to the invention of sins 
for the purpose of confessingthem. It is not to moral but to physical 
weaknesses that I refer: but I doubt whether anyone since the ‘ self- 
torturing sophist ’ has ever made such full and unreserved disclosures 
on these delicate matters as Mr. Symonds. The sufferings of his 
infancy, the midnight terrors of his evidently neurotic childhood, his 
hideous dreams, his strange waking trances, his somnambulism, and 
his father’s ‘short method’ with it—all these things are set down 
with the disarming simplicity of the man who believes, in that per- 
fect good faith which is the secret of the best autobiography, that the 
smallest particulars about himself are of interest to the world, and that 
his readers will overlook and even applaud any want of reticence in 
view of the treasures of information which they owe to it. 

It is the same with Mr. Symonds’s intellectual as with his 
physical history. He records for us each stage in the development 
of his xsthetic sensibilities with the most scrupulous care, and 
pointedly calls our attention to each landmark on the route. Here 
it was, he says, that a line in Pindar ‘ first awoke in me reverberating 
echoes’; and here a passage in the /liad ‘made me weep bitterly.’ 
It was the description of Hermes going to meet Priam, disguised as 
a mortal, ‘in the first budding of the down on lip and chin when 
youth is at her loveliest.’ The ‘Greek in me awoke to that simple 
and yet so splendid vision of young manhood. . . . The phrase had 
all Greek sculpture in it, and drew my tears forth.’ Yet (mark this) 
‘I had none to spare for Priam at the feet of his son’s murderer ; 
none for Andromache bidding a last farewell to Hector of the waving 
plumes. These passages touched my heart and thrilled a tragic 
chord. But the disguised Hermes, in his prime and bloom of beauty, 
unlocked some deeper fountains of eternal longing in my soul.’ 
Later on, that line in the Hippolytus, ‘My tongue has sworn, my 
mind abides unbound,’ impressed Mr. Symonds powerfully, and 
‘unsealed hidden wells of different emotion.’ The sense of casuistry 
and criticism ‘ leapt into being in that touch.’ Mr. Symonds ‘ fore- 
saw in that moment how pros and cons of moral conduct would have 
to be debated, how every thesis seeks antithesis and resolution in the 
mental sphere.’ 

Few readers with any sense of humour (in which Mr. Symonds, 
it need hardly be said, appears to have been wholly deficient) will be 
able, I suppose, to read such passages as these without asmile. Yet no 
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one, I should imagine, even of the writer’s warmest admirers, will wish 
them away, or would deny that they are interesting and were worth 
writing. It is easy to sneer at the importance attached to such 
experiences and at the solemnity with which they are related—easy 
to say that every man whose intellectual curiosity and whose zsthetic 
sensibilities have ever been awakened at all must have had them first 
awakened at some definite moment and by some specific evocation, 
and that we could all of us recount the circumstances if we were vain 
enough to believe them of interest to the world. But how many of 
us could do so in fact? With how many of us remains there any- 
thing but a broken, half-obliterated record of our intellectual quicken- 
ing? To how many is it possible to point to any definite moment 
of childish life at which the germ of adult thought first became vital 
within us? Very likely it is only that sort of child whom old- 
fashioned people would have called ‘old-fashioned,’ and moderns 
pronounce ‘neurotic,’ who does or can concentrate sufficient contem- 
porary attention on its own mental processes to make reminiscences 
like Mr. Symonds’s possible. But they are not the less interesting 
for having had a morbid parentage. Some of Mr. Symonds’s analyses 
of his semi-ecstatic meditations in the region of abstract thought 
contain treasures of high value to the psychologist. To depreciate 
them on the ground of their origin would be as foolish as to throw 
away pearls because we owe them to a disease of the oyster. 

No doubt they had to be paid for; most things have; and 
throughout the book we meet with many a proof that Mr. Symonds 
was, in one sense, conscious of the price he was paying for them. 
That is to say, he was uneasily aware of weaknesses which impeded 
the full development of his powers but pathetically unsuspicious of 
their cause. Like most Balliol men of his period, he seems to have 
attached the highest value to a certain famous Influence, whereof we 
have heard, perhaps, a little more than enough of late years, and of 
which it is only necessary to say here that, whatever it may have 
done for other men, it was about the worst medicine for administration 
to young Symonds that the whole academical pharmacopeeia could 
have furnished. What he needed when he came up to Oxford—not, 
I mean, for the development of a precociously mature intellect, but 
for his soul’s health—was, in familiar phrase, to be ‘taken out of 
himself’; to be cured, as far as cure was possible, of his eternal and 
devouring self-consciousness ; to be taught what he only painfully and 
doubtfully learned, nay, perhaps only thought he had learnt, many years 
later, that the living of life, after all, is a greater and more important 
thing to every individual man than the making of literature. That 
being what he needed, what he got at the Balliol of his day and from 
its famous tutor, afterwards to become its more famous Master, those 
who were academic contemporaries of the Sacred Influence, though 
themselves outside its range, had frequent opportunities of observing ; 
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and they will find their impressions on that subject confirmed by 
many a tell-tale utterance of these pages, Nor do I think that I 
shall provoke dissent from many of them in hazarding the opinion 
that, if Mr. Symonds’s picturesque and vivid style ran too often to 
precocity, if his treatment of his material now and then lacked 
breadth and geniality—if, in a word, the human and sympathetic 
element is too sadly to seek in his writings—he, in great measure, 
owed these shortcomings to the fatal operation of the Sacred Influence 
in cockering instead of correcting his congenital foibles. 

To what unfortunate luxuriance of growth these foibles attained 
is well seen in two such passages as these :— 


A severe uncompromising sense of duty, a grim incapability of any transaction 
with the world marked my grandfather out as the lineal and loyal descendant of 
his Puritan ancestors. These moral qualities were transmitted to my father. In 
my father they became transfigured and spiritualised. The advanced ground 
reached by my father was the soil in which I grew up. These three generations 
of men—my grandfather, my father, and myself—correspond to the succession of 
A&schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, to the transition from early pointed Gothic 
through Decorated to Flamboyant architecture. 


And this :— 
When I broke up our home on Clifton Hill, in 1881, I deliberately burned the 


correspondence of five generations --that is to say, the letters of my grandfather 
and of his immediate ancestors through four descents. I had two good reasons for 
doing this. One was that I did not know where to deposit these documents. 


This reason surely should have been as sufficient in itself as the 
local mayor’s famous twelfth excuse for not directing the bells to be 
rung in honour of Queen Elizabeth. But Mr. Symonds adds :— 


The other was that the perusal of them left a deeply painful impression on my 
mind, The intense pre-occupation with so-called spiritual interests ; the suffocat- 
ing atmosphere of a narrow sect resembling that of a close parlour; the grim stern 
dealing with young souls not properly convinced of sin; the unnatural mixture of 
this other worldliness with mundane marrying and giving in marriage and pro- 
fessional affairs caught me by the throat and throttled me. I could not bear to 
think that my own kith and kin, the men and women who had made me, lived in 
this haunted chamber from which‘ eternity’s sunrise,’ the flooding radiance of Nature’s 
light, seemed ruthlessly excluded. So I committed an act of vandalism whereof I 
am now half-repentant and half-proud. 


For Euripides to have destroyed the literary remains of A¢schylus 
was surely a matter, not for half, but for whole repentance. Still, it 
is not the impiety of the act thus committed—not the childish vanity 
which could not bear to contemplate or even to leave in existence any 
such damning records of the limited intelligence of ‘the men and 
women who had made Me ’—that strikes one most in this melaneholy 
confession. Far more impressive, at least to my mind, is its proof 
that thirty years of assiduous self-culture may yet leave a man so 
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utterly lacking in the true spirit of the student, so Philistinely 
incurious of the history of his own intellectual development as Mr. 
Symonds here proclaims himself. The incident, and the frank 
relation of it, give the clue alike to his strength and his weakness— 
to his partial failure as a writer and to the singular interest of his 
autobiography. 

H. D. Tratu. 


MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN ! 


I REMEMBER the late M. Taine once observing to me that he thought 
Mrs, Augustus Craven la femme la plus spirituelle whom he had ever 
met. As esprit is a peculiarly French gift, and as Taine had 
certainly known the French,women best worth knowing in his day and 
generation, his testimony is pretty decisive. But esprit—I must 
keep the French word, for we have no precise English equivalent—was 
only one of Mrs, Augustus Craven’s high endowments. She was 
adorned with the peculiar grace of manner which still lingers among 
the representatives of the old French nobility. She possessed a 
singularly wide intellectual cultivation. Her sympathies were as 
ready and as active as her wit was prompt and vivacious. Her ideals 
were high and noble. And her whole life was consecrated by the 
purest and most elevated religious feeling. She is known to millions 
by her writings, and especially by her Récit dune Seur. Indeed, I 
suppose that most cultivated persons in all European countries have 
read that extremely fascinating book, in which, while putting before us 
the story of one very dear to her, she has unconsciously revealed much 
of her own bright and beautiful soul. But it may be said of her, as 
Vittoria Colonna said of Michael Angelo, that those who admire her 
works admire but the smallest part of her. There was a charm about 
her personality but faintly reflected in the delightful pages that 
proceeded from her pen. Her conversation, with its lightness of 
touch, its felicity of expression, its refinement of tone, its elevation of 
thought, its vivacity of gesture, its play of feature, possessed a 
delicate and subtle grace which no words can adequately render. I 
could wish that Mrs. Bishop, who was privileged to know her so well, 


' A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven (Pauline de la Ferronnays), Author of * Le 
Récit Tune Seur. With extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. By Maria 
Catherine Bishop. 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1894. 
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had made a little collection of her sayings. One which occurs to me as 
I write may serve as a specimen of them. I was talking to her one 
day about a novel by a brilliant writer, who had combined in it, not 
the wtile and the dulce as Horace prescribes, but religious aspiration 
und riotous animalism. ‘ Ah, yes,’ she said, ‘it is like an improper 
song sung to the organ.’ 

I suppose Mrs. Augustus Craven was as well known in English 
society as in French, at one time—it was before my time—and this 
memoir will be welcome to many of her old friends who still survive, 
and to many more who, although they did not know her, in one way 
or another know about her. In the early fifties she and her husband 
—they were then living in Berkeley Square—were much in Lady 
Palmerston’s and Lady Granville’s world, and were often to be met 
at Holland House and Bowood. Mr. Craven was in the diplomatic 
service when he married Mademoiselle de la Ferronnays. Perhaps 
the great mistake of his life was that he left it with a view of enter- 
ing Parliament. He stood for the county of Dublin at the General 
Election of 1852, and was badly beaten. ‘ This election,’ Mrs. Bishop 
writes, ‘cost Mr. Craven many thousand pounds and his diplomatic 
career. It seems,’ she adds, ‘as if their English ties were loosened 
by this event’; and shortly they established themselves at Naples, 
where they resided, with frequent absences, until 1867. From that 
year until their deaths—he died in 1884, and she in 1891—they 
practically had no permanent abode. They were a great deal in 
England from time to time, and I think it was in 1880 that I 
had the pleasure of making their acquaintance. Mrs. Craven was 
then bearing the burden of more than threescore years and ten; but 
time had dealt very gently with her. Hers was one of those richly 
endowed natures that age cannot wither nor custom stale their 
infinite variety. Those who had known her well in her earlier days 
told me that she had then lost none of her charm in social inter- 
course, and I can well believe it. I was greatly struck by the 
number and variety of her interests. Whatever the topic of con- 
versation, she had something to say about it which was not only 
admirably expressed, but was also eminently suggestive. She pos- 
sessed an extraordinary quickness of perception, enabling her to see 
clearly the real bearings of philosophical and historical questions in 
the details of which she was unversed. I never knew a woman of 
more active and more sensitive intellect. She could reason well 
enough if occasion demanded. But, as a rule, she seemed to reach, 
by swift intuition, conclusions which come to most of us as the result 
of syllogistic processes. I remember remarking to her once that the 
great issue of the present day in the world of thought is not between 
one or another metaphysical school; that it is, in truth, whether 
metaphysics have any right to exist at all. She replied: ‘Yes! it 
is whether one is mere matter in motion or is mind masked in 
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matter. That is the question, is it not?’ Her husband, a man of 
much cultivation and great accuracy of mind, entirely shared her 
interests and friendships. A letter of hers to me, which now lies on 
my table, dated the 9th of February, 1884— it was but a few months 
before his death—gives a pleasant picture of him, bearing bravely 
his increasing infirmities, and associating himself as closely as ever 
with her thoughts and pursuits. The immediate occasion of her 
writing was an article of my own in this Review, which she had 
been reading to him. I shall not quote her too kind words of 
appreciation and approval. But I may cite the characteristic sen- 
tence with which she concludes: ‘Well, we can but wish you joy 
to be in the front of the one great battle now being fought in the 
world. It was the last joint message from them that reached 
me. 

I am afraid, however, that in paying my personal tribute to this 
highly gifted woman, I have wellnigh lost sight of Mrs. Bishop’s notice- 
able book. I may plead, in excuse, that throughout it Mrs. Craven is 
herself brought directly before us by her letters and her diary, so that 
one was naturally led to one’s own recollections of her. Of Mrs. Bishop 
it may suffice to say that her task of selection and connecting narrative 
has been executed with fineness of tact, correctness of judgment, and 
literary skill. She has succeeded in placing before usa faithful image 
of the friend whom she knew and loved so well. Not the least engaging 
pages of the book are those containing Mrs. Craven’s opinions on matters 
of English politics, which always deeply interested her. I must leave 
my readers to seek them out. But I should like to observe, before I 
lay down my pen, that Mrs. Craven was one of the few people who 
seem to have adequately appreciated the real greatness of that noble and 
pathetic figure, General Gordon. ‘There are not many such men as 
he in this generation,’ she observes in one letter. In another: ‘We 
are quite astonished at your not appearing to give a thought to 
Gordon, and to what is happening about him, in England. We can 
think of nothing else. Anything like the conduct of the Government 
about him I have never seen or heard during the whole forty-eight 
years that I have known and loved England. And as to Gordon, I 
place him very high among men, more so than ever since I have read 
his wonderful Reflections in Palestine.’ In a third letter I find the 
same feeling as strongly expressed: ‘We are terribly anxious and 
surprised at the Government’s attitude towards Egypt, and, indeed, 
I do feel the Jingoism that is within me reviving to a tremendous 
degree ; and if any harm comes to Gordon (who, in my eyes, is a hero 
of the purest water), I shall give way to it quite, and never side with 
Gladstone or Gladstonians again in any degree, or on any subject.’ 
I have quoted enough, I think, by way of sample of the delightful 
reading contained in these volumes. I will conclude by pointing out 
what, in my judgment, is a serious drawback to one’s comfort in 
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perusing them—the absence of a table of contents. I may be allowed 
to express a hope that this defect will be remedied in the second 
edition, which, no doubt, will soon be called for. 


W. S. LItty. 


~ 


” 


THE LIFE OF MR. BRADLAUGH! 


Mr. BRADLAUGH was a noticeable man, and his life, even though it 
appears in the unwelcome but familiar shape of two octavo volumes, 
is a noticeable book. It is useless to argue with biographers ; 
they at all events are neither utilitarians nor opportunists, but ideal- 
ists pure and simple. What is the good of reminding them, being 
so majestical, of Guizot’s pertinent remark, ‘ that if a book is unread- 
able it will not be read,’ or of the older saying, ‘a great book is a great 
evil’ ? for all such observations they simply put on one side as being 
perhaps true for others but not forthem. Had Mr, Bradlaugh’s Life 
been just half the size it would have had (at least) twice as many 
readers. 

The pity is all the greater because Mrs. Bonner has really per- 
formed a difficult task after a noble fashion, and in a truly pious 
spirit. Her father’s life was a melancholy one, and it became her 
duty as his biographer to break a silence on painful subjects about 
which he had preferred to say nothing. His reticence was a manly 
reticence ; though a highly sensitive mortal, he preferred to put up 
with calumny rather than lay bare family sorrows and shame. His 
daughter, though compelled to break this silence, has done so in a 
manner full of dignity and feeling. The ruffians who in times past 
slandered the moral character of Bradlaugh 11 not probably read 
his life, nor, if they did, would they repent of their baseness, The 
willingness to believe everything evil of an adversary is incurable, 
springing as it does from a habit of mind. It was well said by Mr. 
Mill, ‘I have learned from experience that many false opinions may 
be exchanged for true ones, without in the least altering the habits 
of mind of which false opinions are the result.’ Now that Mr. Brad- 
laugh is dead no purpose is served by repeating false accusations, as 
to his treatment of his wife, or of his pious brother, or as to his dis- 
regard of family ties; but the next Atheist who crops up must not 
expect any more generoustreatment than Bradlaugh received from that 


’ Charles Bradlaugh : A Record of his Life and Work. By his daughter, Hypatia 
Bradlaugh Bonner. 2 vols, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 
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particularly odious class of persons of whom it has been wittily said 
that so great is their zeal for religion, they have never time to say 
their prayers. 

Mr. Bradlaugh will, I suppose, be hereafter described in the 
dictionaries of biography as ‘ Freethinker and Politician.’ Of the 
politician there is here no need to speak. He was a Radical of the 
old-fashioned type. When he first stood for Northampton in 1868 
his election address was made up of tempting dishes, which afterwards 
composed Mr. Chamberlain’s famous but unauthorised programme of 
1885, with minority representation thrown in. Unpopular thinkers 
who have been pelted with stones by Christians, slightly the worse for 
liquor, are apt to think well of minorities. Mr. Bradlaugh’s Radicalism 
had an individualistic flavour. He thought well of thrift, thereby incur- 
ring not merely the condemnation of Mr. John Burns, but the censure 
of his own devoted admirer, Mr. J. M. Robertson, who, in his zeal, has 
added more than 300 pages to Mrs. Bonner’s biography. Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s politics are familiar enough. What about his freethinking ? 
English freethinkers may be divided into two classes, those who 
have been educated and those who have had to educate themselves. 
The former class might apply to their own case the language once 
employed by Dr. Newman to describe himself and his brethen of the 
Oratory :— 

We have been nourished for the greater part of our lives in the bosom of the 
great schools and universities of Protestant ngland ; we have been the foster-sons 
of the Edwards and Henries, the Wykehams and Wolseys, of whom Englishmen 
are wont to make so much ; we have grown up amid hundreds of contemporaries 
scattered at present all over the country in those special ranks of society which 
are the very walk of a member of the legislature. 


These first-class freethinkers have an excellent time of it, and, to 
use a fashionable phrase, do for themselves very well indeed. They 
move freely in society, their books lie on every table, they hob-a-nob 
with bishops, and when they come to die their orthodox relations 
gather round them, and lay them in the earth ‘ in the sure and certain 
hope,’ so at least priestly lips are found willing to assert, ‘of the 
resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ And yet 
there was not a dogma of the Christian faith in which they were in a 
position to profess their belief. 

The freethinkers of the second class, poor fellows, have hitherto 
led very different lives. Their foster-parents have been poverty and 
hardship. Their school education has usually terminated at eleven. 
All their lives they have been desperately poor. Alone, unaided, they 
have been left to fight the battle of a Free Press. Richard Carlile, 
as honourable a man as most, and between whose religious opinions 
and (let us say) Lord Palmerston’s there was probably no difference 
worth mentioning, spent nine out of the fifty-two years of his life in 
prison. "Attorney-generals and indeed every degree of prosecuting 
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counsel have abused this kind of freethinker, not merely with pro- 
fessional impunity, but amidst popular applause. Judges speaking 
with emotion have exhibited the utmost horror of atheistical opinions 
and have railed in good set terms at the wretch who has been dragged 
before them, and have then at the rising of the Court proceeded to 
the ‘ Athenzeum ’ and played whist till dinner-time with a first-class 
freethinker for partner. 

This is natural and easily accounted for, but it is hardly to be 
wondered at that, in the biographies of second-class freethinkers, 
bitterness is occasionally exhibited towards the well-to-do bastion 
who decline what Dr. Bentley in his Boyle lectures called ‘ the public 
odium and resentment of the magistrate.’ 

Mr. Bradlaugh was a freethinker of the second class. His father 
was a solicitor’s clerk on a salary which never exceeded 2/. 2s. a week, 
his mother had been a nursery-maid, and he himself was born in 1833 
in Bacchus Walk, Hoxton. At seven he went to a National School, but 
at eleven his school education ended and he became an office-boy. 
At fourteen he was a wharf-clerk and cashier to a coal merchant ; his 
parents were not much addicted to church-going, but Charles was 
from the first a serious boy, and became at a somewhat early age a 
Sunday School teacher at St. Peter’s, Hackney Road. The incumbent, 
in order to prepare him for Confirmation, set him to work to extract 
the Thirty-nine Articles out of the four Gospels. Unhappy task, 
worthy to be described by the pen of the biographer of John Sterling. 
The youthful wharfinger could not find the Articles in the Gospels, 
and informed the Rev. J. G. Packer of the fact. His letter convey- 
ing this intelligence is not forthcoming and probably enough con- 
‘tained offensive matter, for Mr. Packer seems at once to have 
ienounced young Bradlaugh as one engaged in atheistical inquiries, 

o have suspended him from the Sunday School, to have made it 
very disagreeable for him at home, and with his employer, and to 
have wound up by giving him three days to change his views or to 
jose his place. Mr. Packer has been well abused, but it has never 
heen the fashion to treat youthful Atheists with much respect. 
When Coleridge confided to Dr. Bowyer that he, 8. T. C., was inclined 
to Atheism, the Doctor had him stripped and flogged. Mr. Packer, 
however, does seem to have been too hasty, for Bradlaugh did not 
formally abandon his beliefs until some months after his suspension. 
He retired for a short season, and studied Hebrew under Mr. James 
savage, of Circus Street, Marylebone. He emerged an unbeliever, 
wtat. 16. Expelled from his wharf, he sold coal on commission, but 
‘is principal if not his only customer, the wife of a baker, discovering 
hat he was an infidel, gave him no more orders, being afraid, so she 
aid, that her bread would smell of brimstone. 

In 1850 Bradlaugh published his first pamphlet, A Few Words 
on the Christian Creed, and dedicated it to the unhappy Mr. Packer. 
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But starvation stared him in the face, and in the same year he enlisted 
in the 7th Dragoon Guards and spent the next three years in Ireland, 
where he earned a good character, and on more occasions than one 
showed that adroitness for which he was afterwards remarkable. In 
October 1853 his mother and sister with great difficulty raised the 
30/. necessary to buy his discharge, and Bradlaugh returned to 
London not only full grown but well fed. Had he not taken the 
Queen’s shilling, he never would have lived to fight the battle he 
did. 

He became a solicitor’s clerk on a miserably small pay and took 
to lecturing as ‘Iconoclast.’ In 1855 he was married at St. Philip’s 
Church, Stepney. His lectures and discussions began to assume 
great proportions, and covered more than twenty years of his life. 
Terribly hard work they were. Profits there were none or next to 
none. No man ever endured greater hardships as a missionary than 
did Bradlaugh. In 1860 the National Reformer was started and his 
warfare in the Courts began. In 1868 he first stood for Northampton, 
which he unsuccessfully contested three times. In April 1880 he 
was returned to Parliament, and then began the famous struggle with 
which the constitutional historian will have to deal. After this date 
the facts are well known. Bradlaugh died on the 30th of January, 
1891. 

His life was a hard one from beginning to end. He had no 
advantages. Nobody really helped him or influenced him or mollified 
him. He had never either money or repose—he had no time to 
travel, except as a propagandist, no time to acquire knowledge for 
its own sake—he was abused but never criticised. In a single 
sentence, he was never taught the extent of his own ignorance. 

His attitude towards the Christian religion and the Bible was a 
perfectly fair one and ought not to have brought down upon him any 
abuse whatever. There are more ways than one of dealing with religion. 
It may be approached as a mystery or as a series of events evidenced 
by testimony. If the evidence is trustworthy, if the witnesses are 
irreproachable, if they submit successfully to examination and cross- 
examination, then, however remarkable or out-of-the-way may be the 
facts to which they depose, they are entitled to be believed. This is 
a mode of treatment with which we are all familiar, whether as 
applied to the Bible or to the authority of the Church. Nobody 
is expected to believe in the authority of the Church until satisfied 
by the exercise of his reason that the Church in question possesses 
‘the notes’ of a true Church. This was the aspect of the question 
which engaged Bradlaugh’s attention. He was critical, legal. He 
took objections, insisted on discrepancies, cross-examined as to 
credibility, and came to the conclusion that the case for the super- 
natural was not made out. And this he did not after the first-class 
fashion in the study or in octavo volumes, but in the street. His 
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audiences were not Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, but men and women 
earning weekly wages. The coarseness of his language, the offensive- 
ness of his imagery have been greatly exaggerated. It is now a good 
many years since I heard him lecture in a northern town on the Bible 
to an audience almost wholly composed of artisans. He was bitter 
and aggressive, but the treatment he was then experiencing accounted 
for this. As an avowed Atheist he received no quarter, and he might 
fairly say with Wilfred Osbaldistone, ‘It’s hard I should get raps 
over the costard and only pay you back in make-believes.’ 

It was not what Bradlaugh said, but the people he said it to, that 
drew down upon him the censure of the magistrate, and (unkindest 
cut of all) the condemnation of the House of Commons. 

Of all the evils from which the lovers of religion do well to pray 
that their faith may be delivered, the worst is that it should ever 
come to be discussed across the floor of the Houseof Commons. The 
self-elected champions of the Christian faith who then ride into the 
lists are of a kind well calculated to make Piety hide her head for 
very shame. Rowdy noblemen, intemperate country gentlemen, 
sterile lawyers, cynical but wealthy sceptics who maintain religion as 
another fence round their property, hereditary Nonconformists whose 
God is respectability, and whose goal a baronetcy, contrive, with a score 
or two of bigots thrown in, to make a carnival of folly, a veritable 
devils’ dance of blasphemy. Thedebates on Bradlaugh’s cath-taking 
extended over four years and will make melancholy reading for pos- 
terity. Two figures, and two figures only, stand out in solitary 
grandeur, those of a Quaker and an Anglican—Bright and Gladstone. 

The conclusion which an attentive reading of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
biography forces upon me is that in all probability he was the last 
freethinker who will be exposed, for many a long day (it would be 
more than usually rash to write ever), to pains and penalties for 
uttering his unbelief. It is true the blasphemy laws are not yet 
repealed ; it may be true for all I know that Christianity is still part 
and parcel of the common law; it is possibly an indictable offence to 
lend Literature and Dogma and God and the Bible to a friend, but, 
however these things may be, Mr. Bradlaugh’s stock-in-trade is now 
free of the market-place where just at present at all events prices are 
low. It has become pretty plain that neither the Fortress of Holy 
Scripture nor the Rock of Church Authority is likely to be taken by 
storm. The Mystery of Creation, the unsolvable problem of matter, 
continue to press upon us more heavily than ever. Neither by Paleys 
nor by Bradlaughs will religion be either bolstered up or pulled down. 
Sceptics and Sacramentarians must be content to put up with one 
another’s vagaries for some time to come. Indeed, the new socialists, 
though at present but poor theologians (one hasty reading of Lux 
Mundi does not make a theologian), are casting favourable eyes 
upon Sacramentarianism, deeming it to have a distinct flavour of Col- 
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lectivism. Calvinism on the other hand is repulsively individualistic, 
being based upon the notion that it is the duty of each man to secure 
his own salvation. 

But whether Bradlaugh was the last of his race or not, he was a 
brave man whose life well deserves an honourable place amongst the 
biographies of those Radicals who have suffered in the cause of Free- 
thought and into the fruits of whose labours others have entered. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 











REMINISCENCES 
OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


THE editor of this Review, knowing of my friendship with the late 
Christina Rossetti ; knowing also that hers is a name which will throw 
upon every page where it appears a blush of poetic light as rare as 
the ‘shadow of Israfeel’s wing’ in the Arabian story, has asked me 
to write for him a few sentences of reminiscence about her. In 
urging me to do this he shows his editorial wisdom, for the time will 
come—it must come—when every authoritative word about one 
so beloved, every scrap of testimony from every witness, howsoever 
unworthy, will be accounted sacred by those to whom poetry is almost 
a religion. For my part, however, it is natural that I should feel 
reluctant at this time to say more about her than in my obituary 
notice of her in the Atheneum of the 5th of January I have already 
said. He who writes about any person ofa rare distinction cannot fail to 
feel a painful sense of doing a presumptuous thing. Imagine, then, 
what must be the feeling of him who sits down to write about the 
most adored personality among the poets of our time! Steele said 
beautifully of a certain lady, ‘that to know her was a liberal education.’ 
But in describing the sweet lady, and poet, and saint of whom I 
am asked to write Steele’s eulogy would have to be amended in 
something after this fashion: ‘To know her was an education of 
the heart and a purifying of the soul.’ No one, I think, could spend 
an hour in friendly converse with Christina without feeling his moral 
nature braced up, so to speak, by a spiritual tonic. And this simply 
arose from the fact that while she seemed to breathe a sainthood that 
must needs express itself in poetry, all the charm of the mere woman 
remained in her—remained, and coloured her life with those riches of 
earth, without which woman may be worshipped, but never loved as 
Christina Rossetti was loved by us all. Am I asked how it happened 
that the friendship of such a woman was given to me at a time when 
her reclusiveness (even before the death of her sister Maria, upon 
whom she leaned) shut her in and away from so many people, more 
worthy, in acertain sense, of that friendship than I—people, I mean, 
who, by virtue of an entire sympathy with her in matters of special 
creed, might,be supposed to touch her more nearly and dearly? Am 
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I asked how this came to pass? My answer is, that a rare devotion 
to her brother, my friend, was the golden chain that enlinked so noble 
a soul to mine. 

Those who have read what has been written by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
by Mr. Hall Caine, by Mr. William Sharp, by Mr. Joseph Knight, and 
others, about the last decade of Gabriel Rossetti’s life need not be told 
here, that from 1872 to the Easter of 1882, when he died, his intimacy 
with me was closer in touch of soul to soul than his intimacy with 
any other man had ever been, though, of course, between him and 
the illustrious painters and poets whom he knew in earlier days, 
before his sorrows came, there were intimacies of a different kind. 
He himself, indeed, was wont to say—and I cannot recall the words 
without an emotion so deep that as I write my pen is not too 
steady in my fingers—that this friendship was ‘closer than any 
literary friendship of which we have any record.’ And though I, doubly 
blessed as I have been—blessed with another rare friendship—may 
not be able to goto Rossetti’s length about my relations with himself, 
I cannot but remember with a grief that yet is a kind of joy, how 
close and how dear that friendship was, and is. 

Into the depths of a relation so sacred I am, I hope, not expected 
at any time to go. And let me take this opportunity of saying, that 
it is my too vivid memory of those days which has hitherto seemed 
to paralyse my hand when I have dreamed of giving that portrait of 
him which he so much wished me to give. I am obliged to touch 
upon these matters in order to show how it became possible, or rather 
inevitable, that I should be brought within the narrow personal orbit 
of Christina Rossetti. As I have said, my intimacy with Rossetti 
began about 1872. I had not known him very long when one after- 
noon, at Kelmscott, he said to me, while we paused in the meadow to 
see with what gusto the poet of the Earthly Paradise could kill the 
Thames bream, ‘The time has now come for you to know all my 
family : my mother and my sisters, I mean. You are the only man, I 
think, who saw on first meeting him what a good and. lovable fellow 
William is underneath ; and I know that you and my mother and 
sisters must get on together well.’ 

I rather shrank from meeting Christina, and, need I say why ? 

Many important people had I met in my somewhat various walks 
through the world, from the proud magnates who flourish in what we 
call society, to the still prouder magnates among the Romanies to 
whom Borrow introduced me at Wandsworth and elsewhere. I 
cannot say that any one of them abashed me much. I shrank some- 
what, however, from the idea of meeting Christina Rossetti. 

Of all contemporary poets, she had seemed to me the most in- 
dubitably inspired. I had made a lifelong study of poetic art, yet 
Christina’s art-secret had baffled me. Her very uncertainty of touch, 
as regarded execution, seemed somehow to add to the impression 
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she made upon me of inspiration. She never (as her brother 
William, who has gratified me by reading these pages, reminds me) 
‘made up her mind that she would write something, and then pro- 
ceeded to write it. She always wrote just as the impulse and the form 
of expression came to her, and if these did not come, she wrote not at 
all.’ But it was not her inspiration which overawed me at the idea 
of meeting her. It was the feeling that her inspiration was not that 
of the artist at all, and not that of such dramatic passion as in other 
poets I had been accustomed to, but the inspiration of the religious 
devotee. It answered a chord within me, but a chord that no poet had 
theretofore touched. It seemed to me to come from a power which 
my soul remembered in some ante-natal existence, and had not even 
yet wholly forgotten. As to meeting Christina as an earthly woman, 
that had never till now occurred to me as a possibility, notwithstand- 
ing my relations with Gabriel. 

I said to him, ‘ But Christina is a saint, you know.’ 

‘You are going to meet her as soon as George and | return to 
Chelsea,’ he said, with a smile, ‘and you and she and my mother will 
be all capital friends in an hour—perhaps in five minutes.’ 

In telling this anecdote, however, let me not be misunderstood. 
Though we were Bohemians who met at Cheyne Walk, we were not so 
particularly unsaintly, not more unsaintly, say, than are the most re- 
spectable folk in London, before and after Church. Those ‘ orgies’ 
which were talked about and scribbled about at that time were, 
Philistia will be grieved to know, entirely apocryphal. 

On the third or fourth day after the return to Chelsea, having let 
myself in the house with my latchkey, I opened the studio door 
without dreaming that anyone besides Gabriel was there. This 
was during the time that Mr. George Gordon Hake and Mr. Dunn 
lived at 16 Cheyne Walk, before the time when he saw no one but 
myself, his family, Madox Brown, Shields, Leyland, Marks and another 
or two. The canvases, pictures, and easels, of which the studio was 
full, were always so thickly scattered round about the doorway that 
one could hear the voices of those who were conversing before either 
seeing their faces or being seen oneself. I heard a voice, precise, 
formal, yet as sweet as a silver bell, say : 

‘Yes, Gabriel, they are the loveliest apple-blossoms I have ever 
seen in a picture—quite perfect.’ 

There was a something in the tone of the voice that banished all 
my awe of the saint, and I entered the room. 

I have not space, if I had the time, to describe here the mother 
and daughter. And yet, what a lovely picture of all that is sweetest 
in the gentle life of a Christian country they made, as they sat look- 
ing at Gabriel at work before his easel. 

After he had introduced me, he said, ‘ I want you to tell me what 
you think of these apple-blossoms.’ 
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‘My opinion is superfluous,’ I said, ‘ for I heard as I entered the 
studio how they were characterised by the writer of ‘‘ An Apple Gather- 
ing.”’ I then repeated the most perfect parable-poem in the English 
language. 

‘But do you quite agree with what I said about these blossoms ?’ 
asked Christina. ‘ Remember that I am an ignorant Londoner, with 
an ill-educated eye, even for familiar apple-blossoms, while you 
are-——’ 

‘A yokel of the East Midlands,’ I said, ‘ who has been surrounded 
by apple-blossoms and pear-blossoms, and all other blossoms from child- 
hood. As you are so very kind, however, I will venture to say that 
the single little cluster of blossoms on the left side of the figure is 
just a little too white—wants more pink. And besides,’ I said, turn- 
ing to Gabriel, ‘ is not the shape of those petals ?’ 

‘ Just a little like those of pear-blossom ?’ said Christina, with a 
laugh. 

Whether it turned out that the bunch of bloom under discussion 
was bloom of pear meant for apple I do not remember. But I do 
remember saying to myself,‘ A very saint, no doubt, but a playful 
one.’ 

The talk about the apple-blossom led, naturally enough, to talk 
about ‘the Country,’ as Christina called that undefined part of the 
universe which lies outside the postal district of London, and 
especially about the creatures who, in her view, evidently owned ‘the 
Country’ as their domain, or at least had high manorial rights therein 
of an unquestionable kind—the wild animals, of which she talked 
sometimes as though they were human beings, and sometimes as 
though they were fairies. Her description of a certain squirrel she 
had seen—the action of its tail as it went from branch to branch— 
showed what a fine naturalist was lost in this poet, who had so rarely 
left the smoky air of London. 

It was Gabrie] who at once leapt from the subject of squirrels to 
that of Jamrach’s menagerie in the Ratcliff Highway, an institution 
which had been a favourite resort of both his and mine long before 
we had known each other. ‘Jamrach’ naturally led to the creatures 
Gabriel had formerly bought there, and brought to the great square 
garden at the back of the house—the Indian bull, the wood- 
chuck, the dappled deer, the peacock whose yell had been such a 
frightful nuisance to the entire neighbourhood of Cheyne Walk that 
Lord Cadogan, the ground landlord, had been compelled to insist that 
in every new lease of a house in Cheyne Walk there should be a 
special covenant prohibiting the new tenant from keeping peacocks. 
Then the virtues and the vices of the owl ‘Bobbie’ came under 
discussion, and then those of the famous wombat. 

At this point Gabriel insisted on reciting certain lines that 
Christina had written upon this wombat—lines which ran thus : 
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O Uommibatte 
Agil, giocondo, 

Che ti sei fatto 
Liscio e rotondo! 


Christina here laughingly insisted on her brother giving an improved 
reading of this last line, occasioned by the wombat having proved a 


rough customer :— 
Irsuto e tondo. 


Deh non fuggire 
Qual vagabondo, 
Non disparire 
Forando il mondo. 
Pesa davvero 
D’ un emisfero 
Non lieve il pondo. 


Before the ladies left the house that day I had struck up a 
friendship with them which was one of the most beautiful influences 
of my life, a life which has since then been, I must think, unusually 
rich in such beautiful influences. 

It was during Rossetti’s illnesses, however, that I was brought 
into the closest contact with Christina Rossetti and her mother. The 
curse of Rossetti’s life was an insomnia the origin of which is very 


obscure. It grew upon him year by year; and in a fatal moment in 
the early spring of 1870 a friend, with the best intentions, suggested 
chloral, a comparatively new drug then, as a remedy. Being of a 
self-indulgent and impatient nature, Rossetti increased the doses of 
his drug as the power of the insomnia increased. And so far from 
the effects of chloral being harmless, as was then generally supposed, 
the mischief it insidiously works on the nervous system is appalling. 
No one who has not witnessed the agonies of a victim of insomnia 
can realise how irresistible is his yearning for chloral after he has once 
tasted the sweets of that fatalnepenthe. Periodical illnesses were the 
result of Rossetti’s indulgence in the drug ; and it was when these ill- 
nesses took a particularly serious turn that Christina and her mother 
used to go to Cheyne Walk in order to relieve his few friends, as far 
as possible, from the anxiety and strain these illnesses caused. This 
it was that drew us so closely together, and no words of mine could 
convey to the reader the effect of having those two ladies moving 
about the house—a very dark house. They seemed to shed a new 
kind of light in every room and passage. 

On these occasions the only exercise that Christina took was a 
stroll around the great square garden which at that time spread out 
at the back of the two houses on each side of No. 16—the garden 
around which Rossetti himself (after he had ceased to go abroad at 
all) used to tramp every afternoon at the rate of five miles an hour. 
It was here that Gabriel’s purchases from Jamrach’s had used to dwell 
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from time to time. It had, I believe, always been kept in an untidy 
state, but the extreme raggedness into which it eventually passed, and 
which, just after Rossetti’s death, was commented upon asa sign of 
the owner’s ragged state of mind, was, as I said in a letter to the 
Daily News at that time, owing to myself: it was purposely kept as 
a wilderness by me, whose love of wild flowers, and what are called 
‘weeds,’ Gabriel, with a good-humoured but uninterested smile, allowed 
me to indulge. 

Christina gave us great credit for the garden. She had no idea, 
she said, how beautiful fig-trees looked when allowed to grow wild at 
their own sweet will. The jessamine, the roses and the marigolds 
mingled themselves with the thistles, Solomon’s seals, daisies, blue 
irises, and rhubarb in «esthetic designs of Nature’s own. The mul- 
berry and cherry tree used to be a great joy to her. 

Among the statues in the garden, her favourite was a draped Venus, 
at which I am now looking as I write, for it is now in the garden at 
‘ The Pines.’ 

I could fill a volume—and the book, on account of its subject- 
matter, would be one of the loveliest things in literature—of remini- 
scences of Christina Rossetti and her mother in their relations to 
Gabriel and his illnesses. 

I cannot, however, refrain from saying here a word about a 
certain occasion in the year 1877 when he was extremely ill, not 
from the effect of insomnia now, but from a different cause altogether. 
He had for years been subject to a certain organic disturbance which, 
though under timely and skilful treatment it is not considered to be 
dangerous, will become full of peril, and will, indeed, end fatally 
if, in certain of its developments, it is neglected or treated unskil- 
fully. 

In 1877 this ailment took a somewhat serious form. Yet our 
friend, the eminent surgeon, John Marshall, was not greatly alarmed, 
knowing that, should it occur that the symptoms did take an aggra- 
vated turn, he had but to perform a surgical operation in order to 
give relief. This operation, however, was one of great delicacy, and 
the aggravated symptoms necessitating it were apt to come on sud- 
denly. Marshall therefore left instructions with the housekeeper 
that, should Rossetti seem to be suffering from an accession of illness, 
she was to take a cab and go at once to him at Savile Row. The 
symptoms did come on quite suddenly, but, as Rossetti was determined 
that he would undergo no operation save in my presence, the house- 
keeper, obeying his commands, which were always given with a 
Napoleonic imperiousness, came to me at Putney instead of going 
straight to the doctor. 

On reaching Cheyne Walk, and seeing, as I thought, that a serious 
rupture of internal blood-vessels had taken place, I went to Marshall, 
and at once, and fortunately found him in. 
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My description of the state of things alarmed him ; we called for 
a chloroformist, and drove off for Cheyne Walk as fast as possible. 
The operation was performed with all Marshall’s usual skill, but 
afterwards Rossetti fell into a state of the greatest weakness. I sent 
for his unfailing friend, Madox Brown, to consult with Marshall, who 
advised that Rossetti should be taken to the seaside. Herne Bay, 
as being near to London, was the place selected, and thither he 
was taken by Brown, or rather to a little place called Hunter’s 
Forestall. 

In a very little time Mrs. Rossetti, Christina, and myself went 
down to Herne Bay, and found Gabriel in a lamentable state of 
depression; it was here that I saw his mother and sister at their 
very best, I think, and it was here that I was struck by the practical 
side of Christina’s character. She kept the accounts of the little 
household—I have them now—in that perfect handwriting of hers. 

While Rossetti and the nurse walked down to the sea, I as a rule 
used to be with the sister and mother, either in the quaint little 
parlour of the house, or taking short strolls with Christina through 
the lanes, talking upon many things, but most upon poetry. Upon 
this subject, I must say, I never heard anyone talk so delightfully, 
with so much freshness and originality, as Christina talked. 

The verses of any poet or poem that she enjoyed above the others 
were always, you may be sure, the best; and yet she never attempted 
to say a word as to why she thought them the best. 

But of course the talk inevitably ran a great deal upon Gabriel, 
who had lapsed into a state of sheer despondency. He was undoubtedly 
very weak, but not nearly so weak as his vivid imagination declared 
him to be. He was convinced that he would never be able to paint 
again, and, consequently, the moment he touched the brush his hand 
shook as with the palsy, and the brush fell from his fingers. 

Many an anxious conference had we as to the best means of 
grappling with this all-powerful imagination. An accident disclosed 
the lines on which we could work. We got talking about 
W. B. Scott and his absolute baldness, which extended not only to the 
head, but to the eyebrows and the eyelashes—the result, I believe, of 
some aggravated form of dyspepsia. 

Rossetti said that he had seen him without his wig, and tried to 
describe the phenomenon. I said, ‘Sketch Scotus’s bald pate for us.’ 
He went to the easel, and made the sketch rapidly and perfectly. 
Of course we made no comment upon the fact of his powers of work 
being suddenly restored. 

But the next day Christina was seized by a burning desire to have 
her portrait drawn in chalk. Simultaneously Mrs. Rossetti was seized 
by a burning desire to possess a portrait of Christinain chalk. When 
Rossetti declared that he could not even hold a piece of chalk, Scotus’s 
bald pate was pointed to. The result of the little plot was a very 
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successful chalk portrait-group, life-size, of Christina and her mother 
—head and shoulders. 

This was followed by another portrait of Christina (an admirable 
portrait now in her brother William’s house), then by a portrait 
of Mrs. Rossetti, and then another of Christina, both of which 
were hanging in Christina’s house in Torrington Square when she 
died. 

This emancipation of Rossetti’s mind from its slavery to a dominant 
imagination went a good way to restoring also the body, and one or 
two other admirable portraits of Christina were made. I wish I had 
secured the bald pate of Scotus; but we feared he might by some 
accident see it lying about, and it was too unflattering for Christina’s 
kind heart to bear, so Rossetti himself destroyed it. 

In spite of Rossetti’s illness, and the anxiety resulting from it, 
that sojourn at Hunter’s Forestall could not fail to be a pleasant one 
to me. To commune with Nature in company with a true poet of 
whatsoever temperament must needs be an interesting experience. 
It is not that poets—the race whom Nature is supposed to have chosen 
for her high-priests—are specially learned in Nature and her ways. 
Even in the matter of filial love towards her, it is a matter of doubt 
whether they are quite so worthy of her favouritism as they believe 
themselves to be. In this matter, however, of their relation to Nature 
there is nothing in which poets vary so much. I remember once 
saying to Christina at Hunter’s Forestall, when we were talking 
about Tennyson, that there are few poets whose’ knowledge of Nature 
goes further than knowing her as a painter of pictures. ‘The word 
‘ Nature,’ I said, means, with most poets, ‘ scenery,’ and nothing more ; 
and perhaps if England is the one country where the poets show a 
deeper knowledge than this, the cause is that, owing to England’s 
being so intensely an agricultural country that, as Emerson said, 
her landscapes seemed ‘ finished off with a pencil,’ our poets have 
the opportunity of acquiring what may be called ‘the farmer’s know- 
ledge’ of Nature’s processes in the vegetable kingdom. And he 
who shares the knowledge of the practical farmer shares the know- 
ledge of the practical naturalist. 

Christina’s objection to this was that this finishing-off of the 
landscape with a pencil must needs add to the comparative tameness 
of the scenery of England. 

I did not then know Tennyson, save through his poems. But, 
when I did come to know him, I found that in one sense he had an 
advantage over Wordsworth: he had not only an intense love of 
Nature as a painter of pictures, and was as much alive as Wordsworth 
to the mysterious ‘ influences’ of the ‘ vernal woods,’ but also he could, 
on looking over the gate of a turnip-field, tell ‘how the turnips were 
looking.’ The processes of the agricultural year were as familiar to him 
as toa farmer. And it must not be supposed that the farmer’s view of 
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Nature is an unimportant one. Without some measure of it no poet 
can learn all that may be learnt from the aspects of an English land- 
scape. 

The very opposite of Tennyson was Gabriel Rossetti. He really 
seemed to feel with Charles Lamb, that the question as to how the 
‘turnips were looking’ had some deep relation to the ‘ supply of legs 
of mutton. 

But, as Christina remarked in response to my words thereon : 

‘Not only does Gabriel pass heedless by the question of the con- 
dition of turnips, but the question of the lovely hedgerows and trees 
surrounding the fields in which these same turnips grow.’ 

And this was true. At Kelmscott, for instance, nothing would 
make him more surprised than to see Christina and myself lingering 
over a patch of those lovely many-coloured mosses upon the old apple- 
trees in the garden, which look as if embossed with miniature forests 
in jewel-work. 

As to Christina herself, the peculiar charm of a stroll with her 
through a country lane was that she reminded one of a wondering 
London child let loose from school into the infinite fairyland, ‘the 
Country.’ Her capacity for knowledge of Nature was infinitely greater, 
of course, than that of Gabriel. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that 
her constant and ever-present apprehension of the nowmenon under- 
lying the phenomenon, as evidenced by all her poetry, would, under 
any circumstances, have somewhat dimmed her eyes for seeing 
Nature’s physiognomy as it appears to eyes of a more objective kind. 

One great point of sympathy between her and myself—if for the 
moment I may, without presumption, couple my own name with that 
of one whose genius was so rare, and whose soul was so lofty—may be 
seen from the following dialogue, which took place between her and 
me years after the period under discussion at Birchington, where she 
and her mother had gone to nurse Gabriel in his last illness. We 
were talking of our previous stay at Bognor for Christmas, when all her 
family save William were there. 

On that occasion we had both shared the fancy that the trees 
seemed conscious of the rise and fall of the tide. I said: 

‘ Long before ever science dared to say that the vegetable world is 
conscious, I felt it must be so by an instinct. When I was a mere 
child, never for one moment could I doubt that life and consciousness 
are inseparable.’ 

‘ This, then,’ she said, smiling, ‘accounts for the disgraceful state 
of the garden at Cheyne Walk. You could not bear to see the poor 
weeds cut, even when Gabriel himself determined to get a gardener 
in ; but what about the poor tame flowers who were choked to death ? 
To you, I suppose, a beautiful garden flower is as uninteresting as a 
flower in wax or in Morris’s wall-papers, compared with one of your 
beloved weeds ?’ 
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‘Not so entirely,’ I said, ‘and yet on looking at it, and reflecting 
over its ancestry, it calls to my_mind those unhappy victims of Chinese 
cruelty, those children who are imprisoned from their infancy in 
some fantastic mould, such as a vase, and compelled to grow into its 
shape.’ 

‘A new horror for my imagination,’ said Christina ; ‘ don’t tell 
Gabriel of such a thing. It will keep him awake.’ 

‘ As to trimmed trees,’ I said, ‘although I know that they must, 
unfortunately, be trimmed for their own sake, they always call to my 
mind L’Homme qui rit, Hugo’s unlucky hero, whose face was carved 
and trimmed.’ 

Now, although Christina did not carry this feeling to what will 
be called so morbid an extent as I did, she had always felt that plants 
were conscious, and was much delighted: on being told that science 
had justified her fancy. She declared that ‘there was something 
in science after all.’ 

The conversation had taken a turn something like this at Hunter’s 
Forestall at the period I am now touching upon, and to which in 
these desultory remarks I now return. 

I am not quite certain whether it was here or at Kelmscott that 
Christina saw the sun rise for the first time in her life. 

Being myself addicted to what Gabriel used to call ‘the baneful 
and unpoetic habit of early rising ’—a vice which he resisted heroically, 
as he rarely rose before noon—I was in the habit of talking about the 
attractions of Wimbledon Common, which in the early moming was 
left to the birds and the rabbits to a degree that could scarcely be 
imagined by people unfamiliar with it. I knew from previous con- 
versations that Christina had never seen the sun rise ; and I believe 
that it is a phenomenon not commonly observed by poets, and that 
this is why it so commonly occurs that a poet’s description of the 
cloud-pageantry of a sunrise is evidently borrowed from his recollection 
of the sunsets he has seen. No doubt, as I said to Christina, the two 
are alike in many ways, and yet in many ways are extremely different. 

Upon a certain occasion she made up her mind that a sunrise 
she would see, and one morning we went out just as the chilly but be- 
witching shiver of the dawn breeze began to move, and the eastern 
sky began slowly to grow grey. 

Early as it was, however, many of the birds were awake, and 
waiting to see what we went out to see, as we knew by twitter after 
twitter coming from the hedgerows. Christina was not much 
interested at first, but when the grey became slowly changed into a 
kind of apple-green crossed by bars of lilac, and then by bars of pink 
and gold, and finally when the sun rose behind a tali clump of slender 
elms so close together that they looked like one enormous tree, whose 
foliage was sufficiently thin to allow the sunbeams to pour through 
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it as through a glittering lacework of dewy leaves, she confessed that 
no sunset could surpass it. 

And when the sun, growing brighter still, and falling upon the 
silver sheet of mist in which the cows were lying, turned it into a sheet 
of gold, and made each brown patch on each cow’s coat gleam like 
burnished copper, then she admitted that a sunrise surpassed a sunset, 
and was worth getting upto see. She stood and looked at it, and 
her lips moved, but in a whisper that I could not hear. 

Yet, so powerful is the force of habit, that I greatly doubt whether 
Christina ever took the trouble to see another sunrise. 

To depict that life at Hunter’s Forestall, however, would be difficult 
—the more realistic the picture of any episode in which Christina and 
her mother played a part, the more idealistic it would seem, the more 
like the work of a poetic imagination. 

Although the eyes of Christina and her mother were not identical 
in colour—the grey of Mrs. Rossetti’s eyes was in Christira’s deepened 
with the memory of her Italian ancestry, as Gabriel’s were—yet they 
were alike in this, that 


They seemed to love whate’er they looked upon ; 


and during all that stay those four eyes were always on the watch to 
minister to Gabriel’s wants, and also on the watch to see that no 
sweet hospitality towards me was lacking. 

In regard to this latter point, the unceasing vigilance of those 
four kind eyes really constrained me at times not a little. I was 
not even allowed to rise and open the door when one of them left the 
room. The other was at the door before me. 

All this kindness arose from the fact that with them gratitude 
was an actual passion. 

My intimacy with their brother had grown up during a period 
when his life was largely shadowed by sorrow and pain. They knew 
that it had been my privilege to alleviate in some measure that sor- 
row and pain. They did not know, they could not realise, that the 
charm of Gabriel Rossetti was so irresistible that he was to me, at 
least, a more fascinating companion than almost any other man could 
have been in the most brilliant health and animal spirits. 

They did not know, and other people have not known, that what 
was called my ‘self-sacrifice’ was not, and could not be, any self-sacrifice 
at all. It is no self-sacrifice to spend one’s time with a man whose 
society gives one such an immensity of pleasure as Rossetti’s gave me. 
{ do not deny that, owing to the dreadful effects of his drug, he would 
pass into those moods which have been described as ‘ gloomy melan- 
choly,’ and by others as mere ‘ moroseness ;’ but I can honestly say 
that he had a way of making his melancholy more interesting to me 
than most other men’s cheerfulness, and that I do not remember 
having ever had addressed to me an angry word from him, 
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Christina and her mother never could realise the true relations 
between Rossetti and me. Nothing I could say could ever persuade 
them that I was not. the most self-sacrificing of friends towards an 
afflicted son and brother; and, as I say, gratitude with them was a 
passion. 

At some future time I shall write upon Christina Rossetti when 
ministering to her brother at Cheyne Walk, at Kelmscott Manor, at 
Bognor, but especially in his last illness at Birchington-on-Sea. 


THEODORE WATTS. 





A NEW YEAR'S EVE 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI DIED DECEMBER 29, 1894 


THE stars are strong in the deeps of the lustrous night, 

Cold and splendid as death if his dawn be bright ; 
Cold as the cast-off garb that is cold as clay, 

Splendid and strong as a spirit intense as light. 


A soul more sweet than the morning of new-born May 

Has passed with the year that has passed from the world away. 
A song more sweet than the morning’s first-born song 

Again will hymn not among us a new year’s day. 


Not here, not here shall the carol of joy grown strong 
Ring rapture now, and uplift us, a spell-struck throng, 


From dream to vision of life that the soul may see 
By death’s grace only, if death do its trust no wrong. 


Scarce yet the days and the starry nights are three 
Since here among us a spirit abode as we, 

Girt round with life that is fettered in bonds of time, 
And clasped with darkness about as is earth with sea. 


And now, more high than the vision of souls may clim)h, 
The soul whose song was as music of stars that chime, 
Clothed round with life as of dawn and the mounting sun, 


Sings, and we know not here of the song sublime. 
367 
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No word is ours of it now that the songs are done 

Whence here we drank of delight as in freedom won, 
In deep deliverance given from the bonds we bore 

There is none to sing as she sang upon earth, not one. 


We heard awhile : and for us who shall hear no more 
The sound as of waves of light on a starry shore 

Awhile bade brighten and yearn as a father’s face 
The face of death, divine as in days of yore. 


The grey gloom quickened and quivered: the sunless place 
Thrilled, and the silence deeper than time or space 

Seemed now not all everlasting. Hope grew strong, 
And love took comfort, given of the sweet song’s grace. 


Love that finds not on earth, where it finds but wrong, 
Love that bears not the bondage of years in throng 
Shone to show for her, higher than the years that mar, 


The life she looked and longed for as love must long. 


Who knows? We know not. Afar, if the dead be far, 
Alive, if the dead be alive as the soul’s works are, 

The soul whose breath was among us a heavenward song 
Sings, loves, and shines as it shines for us here a star. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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